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INTBODUCTOBY NOTE 


“ Who is the Happy Warrior whom every man 
in arms shoald wish to be ?” This qnestioc 
was asked by the poet at a time when men’s 
thoughts and energies were occupied with war 
and the overthrow of a man whom they had 
identified with the enemy of civihzation, and 
answered by the poet in a matchless delinea- 
tion of an ideal hero There is equal need at 
the present moment in India for the picture 
of a calm and self balanced Administrator, 
such as every man m authority should wish 
to be, who would by sheer moral force lay the 
monster of misunderstanding and hatred and 
rear up in this land a system of government 
m which the will of the rulers and the ruled 
shall more and more approximate For such 
a portrait the original is supplied by the Ruler 
of India whose speeches arc herein brought 
together These form a lucid exposition of 
bis spirit and aims There is about them 
none of the glint aod glitter of heartless 
orator) They are as closely wedded to 
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honest purpose as to clear-headed action 
Springing out of the one they lead naturally 
to the other "Will, word and work arc bat 
points m a straight line 

These speeches serve one great purpose 
They help the people to enter with sympathy 
and understanding into the workings of the 
Vice-regal mind The revelation of the Royal 
mind and character has gone a great way 
towards convincing the Indian people that 
England means the best by them In the 
revelation of the Vice-regal mmd of Lord 
Hatdinge is to be seen the heart of England 
ID Its daily strivings with the complica- 
ted and muititudmons problems which have 
to he solved before India can be said to 
be iaitly started on her course of progres- 
sive political, social and industrial life These 
speeches are like a crystal dome covering 
a piece of clock work, revealing the move 
ment of everj wheel, great and small, m the 
wonderful mechanism within They reveal 
a personality at once tactful and transparent, 
polite and bold, sympathetic and cleared eyed 
and firm willed The more the character of 
Lord Hardmge is understood, the more easy 
will the work of governing India become 
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Attempts are made all over the coantr} to m- 
fase mto the mmd of youog India the spirit of 
loyalty and devotion to the British Govern- 
ment Loyalty cannot, m oui opmion, be 
effectually taught in the abstract, nor can it be 
inculcated by recounting past services Grati- 
tude IS too slender a virtue to withstand the 
strain of present grievance Loyalty is best 
created by the presentation of a personality m 
action which means well and strives to do good 
* He went about doing good ’ This appeals to 
the human heart more than elaborate disquisi- 
tions about virtue It is m pursuance of this 
method of creating love for the Government 
that these ‘ noble breathings of the Vice-regal 
mmd ' are presented to tbo public, and we feel 
confident that they will result in a rich harvest 
of peace and good-nill throughout the land 

For Wisdom dealt with mortal powers. 
Where truth m closest words shall fail. 
When truth embodied m a tale 
Shall enter m at lowly doors 

And so the Word bad breath, and wrought 
With human bands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 
More strong than all poetic thought , 

xi 
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’Which he may read who binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef. 


■Madras, . 

20th Fehmary, 191S., 


0. K. C. 



Lord Hardinge — An appreciation. 


Lord Habdingb came to this country vrith 
a ^ory high rcputatmn. He had held high 
Ambassadorial olDces, having been employed 
successively at Constantinople, Berlin, Wash- 
ington, Sofia, Bucharest, Teheran and St. 
Petersburg, while as pcrmancntUoderSccrctary 
at the Foreign Otfico (1906 — 1910), \t was his 
good fortune to take part to the completion of 
the great International settlement known as 
the Anglo-Russian Convention. In fact, it is 
true to say that his career is summed up m the 
two words — Russia and India. Tho mam 
object and effect of his work has been to remove 
from India the menace of war with Russia. It 
is the commonplace of international politics 
that the Anglo-Russian Convention dominates 
the diplomacy of two Continents. Its supreme 
justification consists m the fact that it has 
compelled peace in Tibet, has removed tho 
nightmare of complications on the North-West 
Frontier, and Ins ensured conditions making for 
the eventual iicaccful evolution of a new Persia, 
V. hich, at any rate, shall not fall a helpless prey 
xiil 



LORD HARDINGE — AN APPREOIATION. 

to the aggressive anti>British designs of any 
foreign Power. It was indeed a fortunate 
thing for India that the statesman who had 
played so great a part in the diplomatic 
negotiations resulting in the Anglo^Eussian 
Convention should have been called to the 
highest office under the British Crown in 
India, to carry oat the policy of the Convention, 
to fulfil its objects and justify its beneficent 
aims. 

It is beyond the scope of this short sketch to 
dwell on the larger aspects of the International 
Policy of which the AnglO'Eussian Convention 
constitutes a notable espressioo. It is well, 
however, to note m passing what India owes to 
the gifted statesman and the tact, sagacity and 
self-possession of the far-seeing diplomatist 
whose labour for India began long before he 
came to India An otherwise well-informed 
critic, wilting after the aonouncement of Lord 
Hardinge’s appointment, doubted whether his 
lordship possessed the qualities of imagination 
and sympathy. The criticism was singularly 
short-sighted. Who can deny imagination 
to the Viceroy who executed the splendid, 
moving pageantry of the Boyal Visit ? Who can 
deny sympathy to the Viceroy who pacified 
xiv 
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Bengal ? Then, again, it was said that the 
“ arts of diplomacy ” were out of place in the 
Indian Administration. If the implication was 
that Lord Hardinge was deficient in the quali- 
ties of directness and sincerity, the criticism is 
obviously unjast and entirely wide of the mark. 
"Who can deny the qualities of directness and 
sincerity to the 'Viceroy who conceived the 
educational ideals to be embodied in the new 
Dacca University, to the pattern of which, it is 
sincerely to be hoped, every Indian University, 
official or non-official, will lo doe time approxi- 
mate? It must be apparent to the least 
informed that the reforms m higher education 
desiderated m some of the earliest of His 
Excellency’s speeches were the outcome of 
deep thought and patient investigation of the 
existing circumstances of University life and 
education. Lord Curzon wonid have fussed 
prodigiously about it. delivered speeches of 
portentous length : inspired end directed a press 
campaign in England: and enthused in his 
favourite fashion until everybody was made 
to believe that a now earth and a new 
heaven were about to bo created. Is it 
conceivable that Lord Curzon would have 
made the private visit to Calcutta hostels v;hich 
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saw the beginning of tbo most frnitfal reform 
jn tbo C(lucationa\ sphere which Lord Hatdingo 
has undertaken? And jet that sensational 
visit was intended to bo strictly private, and it 
was duo to a pare accident — and a happy 
jonrnalistic indiscretion — that it was ever 
known to tho public Lord Hardinge’s 
methods of educational reform wonid perhaps 
not have had tbo approval of Barrum , but 
what a perfect example they are of quiet, 
effectiTo organisation and wise, well thongbt oat 
adaptation of means to endsl His Excellency 
says exactl} what be means His methods 
are straight and simple The fact is, the tradi* 
tional arts of diplomacy arc strikingly absent 
in evCTything Lord Hardinge has said or done 
during the stressful two years that have elapsed 
since be assumed charge from Lord Minto 
The man is better than bis training , the states* 
man always triumphs over the diplomatist 
No Viceroy in recent times has excelled Lord 
Hardinge m the art of going straight to the 
point In this respect, be reminds one of Lord 
Lalhousie Suavity — yes, in abundance, but 
suavity which is not put on as a mere disguise 
31anaiy expressing intentions which you never 
seriously entertained is perhaps a trick of diplo- 
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macy; bat Lord Hardioge has great work to 
do and means to do it Patient, disdaining 
empty popular applause, or thoughtless, how- 
ever vociferous, detraction. Lord Hardinge 
plans wisely, acts swiftly. Strong and tireless. 
His Excellency stands out the type of ruler 
India wants 

This IS not meant to be a critical introduc- 
tion to a volume of speeches which speak for 
themselves ; such an introduction would be as 
needless as a sermon before a surlom All that 
IS attempted is a general estimate of Lord 
Hardmge's work That work, such as it is, is 
well-nigh completed , only the worry of seeing 
the details through remains It is the good, 
or ill, fortune of most Viceroys to be treated 
to a lot of more or less well meant advice 
tendered by more or less competent, more or less 
disinterested parties Lord Hardmge had more 
than his share of such advice Of coarse, he 
was asked to rule by blood and iron He was 
directed as to the mmutest details of the 
administration of the “strong" measures en- 
acted by hia predecessor Needless to say that 
Lord Hardinge has carefully avoided doing 
any thing of the sort Some of his most notable 
acts illustrate the tendency not to let the 
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administration lose its bead, which is perhaps 
the most striking feature of Lord Hardinge’s 
policy m regard to what is conveniently 
designated the Indian Unrest His refusal to 
go on with the Khulna case is one example 
the restraint he put upon the Police after the 
appalling infamy of December 23rd 1912, is 
another 

The strong ruler determined to be justl That, 
we think, will be recognised by future genera- 
tions as most characteristic achievement of 
Lord Hardinge s administration As man^ 
knew before and after Pliny, No one is wise 
at all hoars ’ It is possible Lord Hardinge 
has made mistakes , it would indeed be won- 
derful if he did not make mistakes A recent 
writer succinctly states some of the difficulties 
of the most difficult post in the Empire “Its 
holder is very isolated and needs an extra- 
ordinary amount of self reliance He vs toler- 
ably certain to meet with opposition m India, 
m some form or other, during the earlier years 
of his control If he has the approbation 
of Indian pnblic opinion, he will probably 
encounter severe cnticism from the Services 
If he too visibly takes a Service view of promi- 
nent questions, he may expect attacks from 
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the vernacular press and from garrulous Indian 
politicians. But he was not to reckon with 
India alone. He must also keep one eye on 
London. Strained relations with the Secre- 
tary of State or with the minor magnates 
of the India Office may at any moment seri- 
ously embarrass his policy. There is always 
the possibility of antagonism from the small 
but very vocal groups in Parliament which 
make India their peculiar care. A potent 
source of annoyance, rather than of practical 
difficulty, is the occasional enmity manifested 
in the vague doatlng gossip of London society, 
where the doings of a Viceroy of India are some- 
times discussed with petty rancour and with- 
out much regard for accnracy. It may be 
thought that the head of the great Government 
of India can at least afford to be indifferent to 
irresponsible London chatter about his work. 
He cannot quite do so. In the last resort 
India is governed from London. The subtle 
poison spreads and embitters. It may at 
any moment affect not only the popular 
judgment in England, but even the actual 
decisions upon great issues. An atmosphere 
of disapprobation in London may at times be 
very hampering, although it is generally so 
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intangible that it cannot be effectively com- 
bated " It will be observed that the writer of 
the foregoing extract omits to mention the 
influence of the atmosphere of disapprobation 
nearer home — the subtle poison which spreads 
and embitters everything and which has its 
origin in the hostility of the non-official 
European community concentrated m Calcutta 
It was Lord Hardmge’s misfortune to meet 
the fury of this hostile opinion m full blast It 
is true His Excellency met it with splendid 
courage, and supreme disdain , but due allow- 
ance must be ^ade for the existence ond 
influence of this hostility not only upon what 
passes for " contemporary opinion ” m this 
country but upon what is reflected of it in the 
London Press It is beside the purpose of the 
present sketch to discuss the grounds of 
Calcutta’s hostility to Lord Hardinge or to 
pronounce upon its value and importance 
There is, however, no gainsaying the fact that 
its bitterness, thoughtlessness and uuscrupu- 
lousness have proved a source of embarrassment 
to the GoveramsDfc of India and of endless 
annoyance to its distinguished head 
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BANQUET TO LORD HARDINGE BY THE 
COUNTY OP KENT. 

[il Banquet was given, on the mght of the 20th 
Octoher, 1910, at the Savoy Hotel, London, by the 
County of Kent to Lord Eardtnge of Penshurst on 
his appointment as Govemor^General and Viceroy of 
India. The G^atr was occupied Lord CatTiden, 
Lord Lieutenant of Kent, and among those present 
toerc, iji addition to the guest of the evening. Lord 
Cromer, Lord G. Hamilton, Lord Darnley, Lord 
Hardtnge, Lord Goschen, Sir W. Hart Dyke, Lord 
Wcardale, the Dean of Canterbury, the Dean of 
Bochester, Lord Stanhope, Lord Falmouth, Lord 
Hams, Lord Narikbaume, Lord H. Nevtll, Lord 
Emngton, Lord Cranley, Sir Erie Barrington, Sir 
W. E. Garstin, Sir W. AUchtn, Mr. L. Hardy, 
M.P., Mr. Hennihcr Heaton, M.P , Sir W Bamng- 
ton. Sir C. Cartwright, Sir A. TTbWosion, Sir Marcus 
Samuel, Sir B. West, Sir Fortscuve Flannery, Sir 
J. Furley, Sir H. Lennard, Colonel Sir J. B, Dun- 
loP'Smith, Sir G. S. Mackenste, Sir F. Lely, Sir 
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5 Edgerley, and the Mayors of Bromley Bochester, 
Faversham, Maidstone, Margate Bamsgate. and 
Qtlltngham, and the Deputy Mayor of Tunbridge 
Wells 

Lord Mardtnge of Penshurst, ulio xoas cordially 
received, satd] — 

My Lords and Gentlemen — am most 
profoundly touched by the very exceptional 
compliment that has been paid to me in the 
Address that I have received, which, with its 
enormous array of names, has assumed such a 
charming form as that of an album containing 
views of our beloved County, a picture of our 
victorious cricket eleven, and reproductions of 
other interesting objects connected with Kent 
My attention has been drawn to the fact that 
among the long list of signatures is that of 
a lady of Barstead, who is over 101 years of 
age, and who has signed her name with her 
own hand Although I have not the honour 
of the lady’s acquaintance, I should I 1 L .0 to 
express to her on behalf of us all out con- 
gratulations and hope that she may still have 
manyjearsof health and happiness before her 
{Cheers) 

I thank you all most cordially, as well as all 
ti^oso who have signed the address and who 
S 
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unfortunately are unable to be hereto night, for 
the congratulations contained m it and for the 
good wishes expressed on behalf of Lady Har- 
dmge and myself I can only assure you that 
this charming album will always be regarded 
by me and m} family as a unique and priceless 
treasure, and that, when 1> mg on my table at 
Calcutta or Simla, it will serve as a perpetual 
encouragement to me to prove mjself worthy 
of mj County m the fulfilment of my duties, 
with the certain knowledge that m so doing I 
shall have the full sympath) and support of 
you all {Chiefs) It has always been to me a 
source of regret that owing to my duties abroad, 
in the Diplomatic Service, I have seen during 
the last thirty years so little of my County and 
of my friends in the County , but, although in 
the course of my wanderings I have had many 
temporary homes m distant lands I have never 
felt that any one of them could compete in my 
love and affection for the home of my child 
hood and youth with its wooded slopes and 
smiling hop gardens and orchards that are so 
familiar to all of us, Kentish men and men of 
Kent {Cheers) My thoughts have, however, 
always been with yon, and among many other 
notable and recent events connected with our 
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County I have watched with the utmost pride 
and pleasure the trmmphant progress of our 
cricket team fiom one Championship to another, 
and m these days when people talk of the decad- 
ence of our race I have hugged to myself the 
conviction'-that, wherever else decadence may 
be found, it is not to be found m the County 
of Kent, and that the sons of Kent are still 
worthy, as they ever have been, of the proud 
motto of thoir County — " Invicta ” {Cheers) 
Now that I am about to take up the great 
task that has been confided to me m our Indian 
Empire, it is a great satisfaction to realise how 
the traditions of my family and the surround- 
ings of my childhood have all these years been 
quietly preparing me for my new duties, and 
have inspired me with a sympathy and interest 
m India and all that is connected with India 
other\M&e might have been lukewarm 
^X<mnded as I have been during my youth by 
of art brought home by my 
\imd by my father, by books on 
containing views of India 
ot Indian life, I can- 
that I shall see for 
India will be 
imagination, and 
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that the dazzling snow4ops of the Himalayae 
and the glowing ennsets on the Ganges will not 
be entirely strange or now (Hear, hear) It 
has been said, and with perhaps some truth, 
that it is unfortunate that I hare bad no 
previous experience m India 1 confess that I 
myself would like to feel that I had greater 
knowledge of the internal affairs of India than 
I now posiscss , but, on the other hand, it may 
be urged, with equal and perhaps even greater 
force, that I go to India with a mind absolute!} 
free from bias or prc/adice that migbt other- 
wise haiie inffuenced me m considering and 
dealing with the vast and intricate social and 
political problems that must necessarily con- 
front me from the very day that I set foot for 
the first time on Indian soil (Cheers) Again, 
although I have still to look forward to 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the internal 
situation in India, I think I may say truthfully 
and without exaggeration that during the last 
fifteen years of my work m the Diplomatic 
Service and Foreign O&ce few people have 
been so favoured os I have been m being 
brought into close contact with the weightiest 
issues upon which the external relations of 
India with her co terminous neighbours depend 
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and which affect not merely the external policy 
of India alone but the policy of Imperial unity 
as a whole. 


It was in I89G that I was sent by Lord Salis- 
bury to Persia, and it was there that I fully 
realised for the first time the senseless rivalry 
that actuated British and Russian foreign 
policy in Persia and Central Asia, by which 
bet only wore the political and material inte- 
rests of two Great Powers, and also of India, 
adversely affected, but the commercial and 


political development of the countries which 
formed the object of this rivalry were at the 
same time seriously impeded. It was after 18 
months spent in Teheran that I was moved on 
to St Petersburg, and it did not take long 
or me to acquire there the absolute conviction 
at the intrigues and counter-intrigues of Bri- 
tish and Russian Agents in Persia and Central 
3ia constituted m reality a serious menace to 
Jiuropean peace, and at the same time entailed 
^ revenues heavy military expenditure 
precautionary measures Al- 
'SJp this 18 happily now past history, which 
\elieve will never repeat itself, I think 
^^^ithout a breach of conadence that 
\09ing years of the last century and 
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the fpeniDg years of the present, althongh onr 
relatcns 'with Eussia were what m diplomatic 
langcage IS called ''correct,” they could only by 
a stretch of the imagination have been described 
as “f lendly " The Kossian menace was always 
befo e ns, and the possibility of a Bnssian inva> 
Sion of India, the perpetual bugbear of our 
mihhry authorities both in Pall Mall and Cal- 
cntta. X have grave donbts as to whether snch 
proje ts were ever seriously contemplated m 
those days by the Bnssian Government, but 
the mire mention of them was qnite sufficient 
to wor; up the people and Press of both couB' 
fries tc fever heat m angry polemics and active 
opposit on to each other m Asia (Cheers) It 
should not be forgotten that the long succession 
of Afghan Wars, and lastly, the expedition to 
Xibasa, wi^h the immense and useless expen- 
diture of liie and treasure that they entailed, 
were largeh due to antagonism to Bussia and 
to the fear of Bnssian aggression It was, 
if I ma> verfure without presumption to say 
so, a masterst^olvd of polic> on the part of 
Lord Lanfidowue, when Secretary of State for 
Poreign Affairs, to have first imtmted negotia- 
tions v.ith the Russian Government to put 
an end to this sitoation of veiled hostility 
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fninght with danger to Great Britainand Bissia 
and to the Indian Empire Unfortunttely, 
Lord Lanadoano’a eflorta boro no lininediatc 
frnit, oaing to the outbreak of the Rasso- 
Japancso IVar, during the courso of nhicl the 
negotiations remained necessarily in abejcncc 
The postponement was happily only tempo ary, 
for almost immediately after the Iconolnaim of 
the War and the acccsaion of the prisont 
Government to office, Sir E Grey, my late 
Chief, for whom I entertain feelings ol tho 
greatest respect and atfection {Cheers), a, once 
reopened negotiations with tho Russian Govern, 
ment, and within eighteen months bought 
«em to a satisfactory conclusion {dheers) 
ine Convention that was then conclaled has 
olteady withstood tho lest of trial and has sub- 
° of friendship and confidence 

valleys T* distrust had hitherto pre- 

to It w ‘>'>=ar'ed by loth parties 

tesnllTs loyalty, and has happily 

two Pow'° “ opemtion of tho 

a™ iS'ad of peace in 

develonmcnt ‘l-s Peaceful 

meuacetaf r siroe the Russian 

Bassian .nva,ron ha'-t'’* “ 

>>000 laid, thus giving 
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greater opportunity and freedom to those 
entrusted with administration in India to 
consider many social problems affecting the 
welfare and development of the Indian people. 
{Cheers). It is only right that I should here 
add that this successful issue was largely 
promoted by the beneficent influence of our 
great and deeply regretted Sovereign King 
Edward VII. (C/icers), and by the Emperor of 
Bussia, who, to my personal kno^vledge, has 
always been a strong advocate of friendly and 
peaceful relations between his country and our 
own. 

I have referred to this matter at some length, 
not only to point out the mestimable value to 
India of the Conveution concluded with Bussia 
three years ago, which, I think, has never been 
fully appreciated in India, but to give at the 
same time one example out of many of bow 
closely diplomacy is coimected with all of the 
numerous questions afTecting the external rela- 
tions of the Indian Empire. (C7/teer5). 

As for internal conditions in India, I can, as 
X have already said, only lay claim to a super- 
ficial knowledge of them ; but there are certain 
obvious principles which it must be the duty 
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of every responsible administrator to follow. 
Mr Montagu, the Under-Secrctary of State for 
India, m his very able speech on the Indian Bud- 
get, wound up by quoting an extract of a letter 
from the great Sir R. Peel to my grandfather on 
hia appointment to the post of Governor-General 
of India, and m his concluding remarks proffered 
advice to me in the same sense. You will, I am 


Sure, pardon me if I repeat this short and inte- 
resting quotation -—‘‘If,” wrote Sir B Peel, 
"you can keep peace, reduce expenses, extend 
commerce, and strengthen onr hold on India by 
confidence m our justice and kindness and 
Wisdom, yon will be received here on your return 
with acclamations a thousand times louder and 
a welcome infinitely more cordial than if yon 
had a dozen victories to boast of.” {Cheers). 
i hese were wise words and as true and applicable 
ow as they were when written more than sixty 
years ago I have laid them to heart, but had 

o' 

'u ^'’“0 0 ' ‘*'0 “'4 '“ B - 

tothe removed to give a wider scope 

iUtn M ability of cL 

1 ‘bink, have 

new Viceroy should 
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■watch over -with the utmost care and vigilance 
and do his utmost to consolidate the beneficent 
and far-reaching scheme of Keforms introduced 
by Lord Morley and liord Minto — {Cheers ) — for 
associating the people of India more closely with 
the management of tbeirown afiairs. He might 
also have added that the Viceroy should strain 
every nerve to conciliate all races, classes and 
creeds. My Lords and Gentlemen, it will be 
my humble duty honestly to endeavour to follow 
the precepts so clearly laid down by Sir K. Peel 
and those thatl have had the temerity to suggest 
as likely additions had that eminent statesman 
lived in oat day, and m porsuing this course I 
shall be fortified by the profound sympathy and 
regard that I enteitam and have always enter- 
tained for our Indian fellow -subjects and by my 
earnest desire to contribute at least something 
to their material welfare and development. 
{Cheers). 

Lord Mmto’s administration will always 
become memorable as a landmark m the era of 
Beform, and he will bequeath to me a new 
regime already m force though still young m 
development. It will be my task to foster this 
young plant with tender care, and at the same 
time to see that the word "government" is syno- 
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nyraons with peace, order, and sccarity iOheers). 
To achieve these objects I shall rely upon the 
helpful co-oporatioQ ©fall classes m India, bat 
especially on the Legislative Councils and that 
great and distinguished body, the Civil Service 
of India, and I am convinced that that co- 


operation will bo freely and loyally given 
There is no one who realises more clearly than 
I do the difBcultiea of tho task before me and 
the heavy harden of responsibility that I most 


assume, nor is there anybody more conscioas 
of his own limitations than I am , bnt, confident 
m the sympathy and support that I expect and 
avo tho right to expect from all classes and all 
parties whether m Great Britain or m India, 
I trust that at tho conclusion of my term of 
nve years of office we may be able to look back 
^on a period of peace, contentment and 
a ena progress, and that, following the 
sample of ont v.ctonoas cr.oket eleven, .6 may 
I ““ve kept my 

of winch I County 

‘o he one of ite most fortune and happiness 
and cheers) ^ ■mmWe sons (.Laughter 
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LOED HAKDINGE AND THE HAEEOVIANS 
[Old Barroinam attended tn large mtmbcrs at the 
Savoy Hotel on the 24lh October, 2920 at a dinner 
giien by the Barrow Aseoctalton to Lord Bardtnge 
of Penshwsi on hia appointment os Viceroy of India 
The Basier of Trimly College, Cambridge, [Dr Mon- 
tagu Butler) presided, and among those present 
were the Earl of Crewe, the Archbtsho}) of Canter- 
bury, Lord Oeorge BamtUon, Mr Justice Channel, 
Mr Justice Bidtey, the Bead il/aitcr of Barrow, 
and Lord Bonaldshay, M P 

Lord Bardinge of Penshurst, who wai re- 
ceived tcith cheers, saidlj — ** Danog tho 30 
years that 1 have spotit m diplomacy X have 
endeavoured to act up to the best traditions of 
the Service, and to hold my tongue, which is 
ono of tho first maxims impressed upon the 
young men ^^ho enter tho portals of tho Foreign 
Oflico for tho first time, and which is sometimes 
not quite so easy to follow as it sounds In 
any case, however indiscreet I may ha\o been 
in private con^e^satlon with my personal 
friends, mj worst enemy could never accuse 
me of any prcdis^iosition to yield to temptations 
to maKo speeches m public, and, were it not for 
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tho insistent nnij generous hospitality of my 
friends at this juncture, I think that I might 
still have succeeded m evading any obligations 
in this respect until I leave these shores I 
fully realise, however, that from the moment 
I reach tho shores of India it will frequently be 
my duty to break forth m speech, n prospect that 
18 a little alarming to a person of a would-be 
retiring disposition, who has always a feeling of 
intense compassion for Secretaries of State and 
Parliamentary Under-Secretancs, who from 
thoit places in Parliament have to explain and 
sometimes to condone tho actions and short- 


comings of their permanent and subordinate 
officials like myself There are, however, so 
many new experiences, new duties, and new 
responsibilities that will greet me m India that 
sometimes feel almost dazed at the prospect, 
and begin to think that aftei all speech-making 
may prove to be only a lesser evil 

Daring the last few weeks my thoughts 
have naturally turned to India and to some 
matters relating to India which have their 
connexions m England itself Amongst these 
i have thought a good deal of the position of 
Indian students m this country, and a short 
^So had an interesting conversation 
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v/ith an Indian gentleman of great ability, ■who 
has made it hia business to bo m touch with 
some of the largo number of Indian students 
who arc working m our universities, hospitals, 
and law schools, and the account ho gave me 
was not very encouraging and provided me 
with food for serious reflection Most of these 
young students are young men of good family 
m India, often sent at considerable sacrifice by 
their parents, who are some of the most loyal 
of ouE fellow*sub]ect3 in India, in order that 
their sons may obtain a good cdncation m 
England and associate with English gentle 
men of good reputo and social position Un* 
fortunately, whether the fault be with the 
English or the Indian students, or with their 
masters and teachers, I bear that they mix 
rarely together m our universities and law 
schools, and that the Indian students are ev* 
posed to evil influences and temptations that 
can only be resisted snccessfully by a strong 
moral sense of right and duty I have heard 
of regrettable instances of attempts at seditious 
and disloyal propaganda amongst the students, 
but I trust that the poison has not sunk deep 
It should, I think, be the duty of every one to 
do all in his power to assist and protect the 
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Indian students from all pernicious influences, 
whether at the universities or elsewhere, an 
at the same time to make their lives happy 
this country while m pursuit of their studies 
{Gheers) It should be always rememhere 
that these joung men when they return to 
India, whatever their sentiments may be, wiU 
be the flower of the edncated minority in that 
country, and will be m n position by their ability 
and learning to exercise influence on many 
whether for right or wrong 

I only wish that a leaf could be taken from 
the practice at Harrow School, where only two 
months ago I witnessed an incident which I a® 
told IS an everyday occurrence I am so for* 
tunate as to have a boy at Harrow, and I went 
^ere to see him and to watch a cricket match 
8 IS expected of parents on such occasions I 
“ large and heavy tea at 
othpr teashop where I saw numerous 

Ws m groups of two and three sitting 


at small tables 


and enjoying themselves Pre- 


othor boys^'°a *^1^° ®°ter with tuo 

small IqIjIo ordpr f together ot a 

“ot help noucinn themselves I could 

cxmttd between tho comraderio that 

‘ho three boys, who were ovi- 
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dently on the best of terms together I ashed 
my son whether Indian bojs were at anj dis- 
advantage at Harrow in comparison with other 
boys, and he assured me that not the slightest 
difference is made, and that Indian ho}s are 
treated by other boys as being on a footing of 
perfect equality with them This is as it 
should be, and were it so elsewhere I cannot 
help feeling that the life of an Indian stndent 
m England might be made happier than it now 
IS X know that Xiord Morlej has made efforts 
during the last few years to improve the posi 
tion of the Indian students, bat there is still 
much that might be done which mast necess- 
arily be left to private mitiative and to the good 
feeling of their English fellow students I have 
ventured to refer to this question to night as I 
regard it as one of Imperial concern to the 
fnture of our Empire, and 1 believe that a little 
kindness shown to these young men would 
repay itself a thousandfold by the spread in 
India of a warmer spirit of loyalty and devotion 
to the Empire {Cheers) 

I have already referred to the impressions 
of duty and responsibility that are acquired 
durmg school and college life, of which the 
value cannot be unduly exaggerated I think 
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Indian stadenta from all pernicious mflueiices, 
T^hether at the universities or elsewhere, an 
at the same time to make their lives happy 
this country while in pursuit of their studies 
[Cheers) It should be always remembersd 
that these joung men when they return to 
India, whatever their sentiments may be, will 
be the flower of the educated minority in that 


country, and will be in a position by their ability 
and learning to exercise influence on many 
whether for right or wrong 

I only wish that a leaf could ba taken from 
the practice at Harrow School, where only two 
mon a ago I witnessed an incident which I am 
tnnate occurrence I am so for- 

there to spt ^ Harrow, and I went 

As IS 

took my 80n to have a 1 occasions I 

tho Harrow tcaahop 

other boys group, ““w numerous 

Ot small tables ana enjoiinnth ^ three sitting 

^™l>y I noticed an lnd?aL b‘ I’re- 
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dentlj on the best of terras together I asked 
mj son \%hethcr Indian bojs \\crc at aoj dis- 
adTantago at Harrow in corapanson ^vlth other 
bojs, and he assured me that not tho slightest 
difference is made, and that Indian bo)S aro 
treated by other bojs ns being on a footing of 
perfect equahtj with them This is as it 
should be, and were it so clsowherol cannot 
help feeling that the life of an Indian student 
in England might bo made happier than it now 
IS I know that Lord Morloy has made efforts 
during the last few years to vmproro tho posi- 
tion of the Indian students, but there is still 
much that might bo done which must necess- 
arily be left to private mitmtive and to the good 
feeling of their English fellow students I have 
ventured to refer to this question to night as I 
regard it as one of Imperial concern to tho 
future of our Empire andl believe that a little 
kindness shown to these young men would 
repay itself a thousandfold by the spread m 
India of a w armer spirit of loyalty and devotion 
to the Empire (Cftecrs) 

I have already referred to the impressions 
of duty and responsibility that are acquired 
during school and college life, of which the 
value cannot be undnly exaggerated I think 
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it Will not be disputed whea I say that it is 
upon the highest conception by the British 
nation of then duty and responsibility towards 
India that the whole structure of British ad- 
ministration in India has been founded ever 
since the affairs of the East India Company 
were taken over by the British (Jovernment 
"We have in the past and present endeavoured 
to govern India for the benefit of India and 
our Indian fellow subjects, and we are doing a 
work in Asia such as has never been attempted 
by any other nation (Gheen) "We have re- 
cognised our duty and responsibility towards 
India by our efforts to promote the progress 
and to improve the material condition of the 
people, while mamtaming the Pav Bntanmca, 
without undue interference with their religions 
and prejudices It can never be said of the 
British Government, as was said by Canning 
of the Dutch, that they were fond of giving too 
little and asking too much "We have given 
India our best, and all that we ask for in return 
13 lojaltj and progress {Ghetrs) 

I see no reason to doubt the loyalty of the 
great raasses m India, and there can bo no ques- 
tion whatever as to tho progressive develop- 
ment of the Indian people The recent reforms 
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introduced by Lord Motley are conclusive proof 
of intellectual progress in India, and should have 
a pacifying and conciliatory effect. One hears 
and reads in the Press a good deal on the subject 
of unrest in India. Althoogh there have been 
dastardlycrimesduring the lasttwoorthreeyears 
that seem so entirely foreign to the nature and 
natural temperament of our Indian fellow-sub- 
jects, it is difficult to imagine that such wicked 
crimes, of which the origin is still somewhat obs- 
cure, could be more than the benighted action of 
a misguided few, for the recent and spontaneous 
outburst of loyalty and devotion to the Crown 
on the death of our great and deeply-regretted 
SmgwasstcikiDgevidence of the intense loyalty 
of thevustmajocitj of theindian people {Cheers). 
I may be wrong, but I am foil of hope that the 
unrestin India will disappearunder the influence 
of sympathy and kmdness combined with firm- 
ness and that it will give place to a period of 
calm and of prosperous commercial and agri- 
cultural expansion (Cheers). 

In a few days’ time I shall be leaving these 
shores for a nominal term of five years m 
India I imagine that the period of the hard- 
est work of my life is before me. Whether it 
be possible durmg such a period for a man to 
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maliG any permanent impression may bo a 
question open to discussion, but I cannot help 
tbmhing that a limitation of the term of office 
of Viceroy was a wise provision, for there must 
also be a limit to the powers of endurance of the 
continual strain that is inevitable and inherent to 
the office I hope that it is not unnatural that 
I should feel some diffidence ns to my ability to 
fulfil adequately the duties and responsibilities 
that have been confided to me and to grapple 
with the stupendous problems that i\ ill confront 
me at every turn, but I think that I can have no 
higher ideal than to endeavour to follow m the 
footsteps of my distinguished Harrovian prede- 
cessors, amongst whom occur the illustrious 
names of Hastings, Wellesley and Dalhousie 
(C/ieers) It would be presumptuous on my part 
to imaginefor an instant that I could ever aspire 
to distinction such as theirs, but, although I 
cannot hope to add anything to the lustre of 
our Alma Mater, it will be my honest en- 
deavour to do nothing to detract from it, and 
always to be true to the honour of Harrow, 
our great and dearly cherished School, with 
the certain knowledge that I can absolutely 
rely on the sympathy and confidence of my 
Harrow school fellows and friends {Cheers) 
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ARRIVAL IN INDIA BOilBATS "WELCOME. 

{Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Sardtnge, and 
the Sbn’ife Mr Diamond Bdrdtnge, landed at the 
Apollo Bunder at 8 AM on the ISth Kovemher, 
1910, tinder a Royal salute of 31 Qiins, fired tfi the 
stream by EM S Hyacinth, the Flagship of the 
East Indies Squadron 

A deputation from the Government House boarded 
the steamer before the landing and returned with the 
ViceTcgal party to the Bunder Immediately Their 
Excellencies stepped out of the launch, they tcere 
cordially tcelcomed by H E Sir George ofKi Lady 
Clarhc, ioho conducted them up the steps, orfr uihtch 
tras displayed, in a beautifully erected shamiana, the 
Coat of Arms of the new Vtceroy A bnlliant 
gathering of Ofiicers of the Public Services and 
Indian notabilities and the Foreign Consuls was »n 
attendance . and all the Civil, Military and Haval 
ofiicers present, as also the members of CcuncW, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Municipal Coun- 
cillors, were introduced to Lord Hardinge 

The Vtceroy tras conducted to a specially erected 
dais, where the Municipal Address was presented by 
the President 

His Excellency in reply sairf) — 
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I thank you very ■warmly for the Address 
that you have presented and for the kindly 
■welcome you have extended to me on setting 
foot for the first time upon the shores of India 
I am grateful for the appreciative reference to 
my grandfather’s aervicesm India, andin assum- 
ing the burden and responsibilities of the great 
service that has been confided to me I take 
courage from his example Much as he desired 
peace, it was his fate and misfortune to be 
involved in an internal war, but he nevertheless 
succeeded during the conrseof his administration 
m contributing to the material advancement of 
the people of India Times have changed since 
then, when the appointment of an Indian 
servant to be a Deputy Magistrate was regarded 
as a remarkable concession and inno'vation , bnt 
the present and future are rife with problems 
of a more complex nature and more difficult 
character than those of the past It shall be 
my aim to face this with courage and sympathy 
and to mamtara the policy initiated by Lord 
Mmto, -who has so calmly and steadily met the 
difficulties of the past five years and is so soon 
to bid you good-bye 

■With the city of Bombay 1 hove an older 
and even closer Irak than through my grand- 
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father, for I am told that| the Cathedral of 
yoor city there is a monam t which, accordiug 
to the inscription it beai/ was erected by the 
public spirit of Bomba to consecrate the 
memory of Captain Geori Nicholas Hardinge, 
of the Boyal Navy, who i 1 for British India 
in the moment of victory 1 after a three days’ 
combat and the capture, off the coast of Ceylon, 
of a large French frigate which had been the 
terror of the Indian seas This was my great 
uncle and the naval engagement took place 
102 >ears ago 

Ton will not expect roe to make any pro- 
nouncement at the present moment upon the 
two questions of great, though local, importance 
upon which you have touched in your Address 
It is not unlikely that they may come before 
me m future, in which case you may rest 
assured that your views and wishes will receive 
my earnest and careful cousideration I share 
your hope that your great and beautiful city 
may continue to advance m the path of progress 
and prosperity, and there is every reason to be 
hopeful for the future when we look back upon 
the past Two and a half centuries ago Bombay 
was described by one writer as *' only a poor 
little island,” but even m those times one of 
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the greatest of your Governors, Y?ho must have 
been imbued with prophetic instinct, spoke 
of it as “a city which by God's assistance 
is intended to be built,” and you have now 
another Governor like him, to whom you can 
confidently turn for help and guidance in all 
matters affecting the prosperity and progres- 
sive development of Bombay the beautiful.” 

Since my arrival in this port this morning, 
my attention has been drawn to a telegram 
which has come from England, to the effect 
that Thetr Most Gracious Majesties the King 
Emperor aud Queen-Empress have resolved to 
come to India to hold a Durbar on the Ist 
January, 1912 I have no official confirmation 
of this news at present, but 1 tbmk that I shall 
voice the opiaioa and feelings of India when 
1 say that we devoutly hope that this may be 
fulfilled, and that we may have an opportunity 
of giving His Majesty the most cordial wel- 
come that has ever been offered to any So- 
vereign by then most loyal and devoted subjects. 
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own proper sphere to contribute to the welfare 
and needs of the women in India. 

In expressing to yon once more my warm 
appreciation of your address, allow me to thank 
you, Mr. President and gentlemen, for the 
beautiful casket in which it is enclosed. 


as 



THE BOMBA'S MOSLEM IjEAGHE 
[The Bombay Moslem League -presented an 
AddresstoS E Lord BardtngeontheJBthNovm 
her, 1910, to which he made the following reply] — 
Mr President and Gentlemen of the Bombay 
Presidency Moslem lieagne, — thank you 
'Warmly for your Address and for the friendly 
terms in ■which it is couched I am hardly 
qualified on this first day of sojourn in India to 
discuss 'With you the propriety of expressing the 
principle of communal representation, but I do 
most heartily welcome the note of confidence 
and hope which is struck by your Address 
Your aspirations ha^e been very fully recognis- 
ed m the recent enlargement of the Councils 
Your community has received special treat- 
ment and I am glad to hear that you appreciate 
the obligations which those privileges carry I 
trust that it will ever be your aim while 
promoting the interests of your own community 
to avoid anything which may tend to empha- 
sise those sectarian differences which must 
exist but need not be accentuated I shall 
always be ready to lend a sympathetio ear to 
any expression of Mahomedan views and 
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feelings, bnt yon must remember that a spirit 
of self-restraint ^ ill add greatly to > our influen 
ce, and that special privileges to one class are 
eynorfymous 'with corresponding disabilities to 
others 

I have listened with the greatest pleasure tb 
the loyal sentiments which you have expressed 
m such well chosen language, and I feel confi- 
dent that His Majesty will be gratified to hear 
of the feelings of devotion which animate his 
Moslem subjects For my own part, I thank 
yon for the kindly terms in which you have 
referred to my appointment It is my fervent 
hope that my tennre of office may be marked 
not only by peace without the borders bnt by 
concord within 
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[The Bembay Moslem League presented an 
Address to B E Lord SardtngconihelSthNovem 
ler 1910, to whichhe made the following reply) — 
Mr President and Gentlemen of the Bombay 
Presidency Moslem League , — T thank you 
Tvarmly for your Address and for the friendly 
terms in which it is couched I am hardly 
qualified on thaa first day of sojourn in India to 
discuss with you the propriety of expressing the 
principle of communal representation, but 1 do 
most heartily welcome the note of confidence 
and hope which is struck by your Address 
Your aspirations have been very fully recognis- 
ed m the recent enlargement of the Councils 
Your community has received special treat- 
ment and I am glad to hear that you appreciate 
the obligations which those privileges carry I 
trust that it will ever be your aim while 
promoting the interests of your own community 
to avoid anything which may tend to empha- 
sise those sectarian differences which must 
exist but need not be accentuated I shall 
always be ready to lend a sympathetic ear to 
any expression of Mahomedan views and 
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a Goverament havo mads it possible Govern* 
mcnt should clearly do nhat they can to foster 
indigenous progress, but I am glad to hear 
that jon recognise that economic regeneration 
must largely come from within and that 
Government can do little to help those who 
are not ready to help themselves 
I gather from another Address which 7 have 
received to-day that Government have recently 
announced a more liberal pohc> for the exten- 
sion of feeder railway Imes by private enter- 
prise, and I trast that the creation of a new 
portfolio for education may, among other 
advantages, lead to progress m technical 
education of all kinds I do not feel competent 
to express opinions upon the various items of 
the extensive programme you have laid before 
me until I have had time to learn something 
of India, and to consult my colleagues but I 
feel confident that I should have then hearty 
concurrence and support m saying that the 
Government of India have done and will do all 
that m them lies to secure an alleviation of 
disabilities under which your fellow-countrymen 
and our fellow subjects labour in some Colonies 
I feel that I have been fortunate in the 
moment of my arrival upon your shores The 
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COMMEROB 

[TAe Nattve Ohamher of Commerce, Bombay, present 
ed/ an address and. xn reply Lord Sardtnye satd] — 
Mr President and Gentlemen oi the 
Indian Merchants Chamber and Bnrean — ^The 
very kindly reference yon ha've made to my 
grandfather s career cannot but strike grateful- 
ly upon my ears But when he set his band to 
the work that lay before him he could have 
hardly foreseen the immense development that 
the next sixty years held in store and if be 
was actuated by sentiments similar to those 
with which I have followed his footsteps to 
India, he would have been particularly gratified 
to know of the birth and rapid growth of 
indigenous enterprise It is sometimes alleged 
that the people of this country look too much 
to Government and too little to themselves 
for the initiation of improvements and the 
development of resources, but the figures you 
have quoted show that this is hardly accurate 
in the region of commercial enterprise, except 
m so fat as the peace and security afforded by 
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a GUjvernment have ina3e it possible Govern- 
ment shonld clearly do wtat they can to foster 
indigenous progress, but I am glad to hear 
that you recognise that economic regeneration 
must largely come from within and that 
Government can do little to help those who 
are not ready to help themselves 

I gather from another Address which T have 
received to-day that Government have recently 
announced a more liberal policy for the exten- 
sion of feeder railway lines by private enter- 
prise, and I trust that the creation of a new 
portfolio for Education may, among other 
advantages, lead to progress m techoical 
education of all kinds 1 do not feel competent 
to express opinions upon the various items of 
the extensive programme you have laid before 
me until I have had time to learn something 
of India, and to consult my colleagues but I 
feel confident that I should have then hearty 
concurrence and support in saying that the 
Government of India have done and will do all 
that m them lies to secure an alleviation of 
disabilities under which j our fellow-countrymen 
and our fellow subjects labour m «!OEDe Colonies 
I feel that I have been fortunate m the 
moment of my arrival upon your shores The 
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season is prospetons, poetical asperities ate 
somewliat abated, and all sane men are united 
m deploring revolutionary crime No man can 
foretell the future, but the auguries are pro- 
pitious If India will extend to me the same 
kindlv feelings which I have for her, I shall go 
forward on my way in hope and confidence 
Let me, m conclusion, thank you, heartily, 
^Mr Pjresident and gentlemen, for the cordial 
welcome which you have extended to me and 
for your good wishes to Lady Hatdinge and 
myself 
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THC BOMBAY GHAMBCR OF COMMEROE 
[LordHardmucrccfiivcia^cputoiiono/ the Bom* 
bay Chamber of Commerce tn Government Hojise, 
when an Address was presented io him 
Lord Eardinge, vi reply, s/itd] — 

Mr Chairman and Gentlemen of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce — It is a great 
pleasure to me to receive you here this morning 
and the Address that you have presented tome 
^bile stiU under the vivid impressiou created 
on arriving for the first time m the port of 
Bombay, the great gate of entry into India, 
ivith all its natural beauties and its docks and 
quays teeming with shipping and active com- 
mercial life and enterprise The impression 
IS one that I shall not easily forget The 
complexity of Indian administration is well 
illustrated by the Address to which I have just 
listened, and in the few remarks that I shall 
make it would be presumptuous for me at so 
early a stage to pretend to any special knowledge 
or authority To take at random one of the 
subjects to which you refer, scarcity of unskilled 
labour and its dearness, I can fully understand 
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-what serious effect this must have upon the 
margin of proBb of any business enterprise, 
but if yon look at the other side of the shield 
and consider the steady increase of the coat 
of living, it IS difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that unless there had been some corres- 
ponding increase m their wages, the condition 
of the labouring population must necessarily 
become pitiable Your testimony to the 
general prosperity not only of this city but of 
India as a whole is, I need hardly say, most 
welcome to me, and your reference to the 
ravages of plague gives me the opportunity ol 
congratulating you upon the present diminution 
of that terrible scourge May it please God 
to continue this mercy to your city and to 
deliver India from so great a tribulation I ‘ 

I have already said elsewhere that I intend 
to maintain the policy ol liord Mmto’s Govern- 
ment, and 1 anticipate with confidence that thJ 
enlargement of the Councils and the increase 
of then powers will give a clearer voice and 
greater weight to the views of tho various com- 
munities of this great countr) than is furnished 
by tho occasional presentation of a formal Ad- 
dress In your observations upon tho Gold 
Standard Reserve and railway development 
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yon touched upon difScuU questions which have 
formed the subject of much discussion in the 
past and are likely to engage the aniious con- 
sideiation of the Government in future I can 
assure you that any opinions which the com- 
mercial community may feel called upon to 
express in furtherance of their solution, whe- 
ther by the voice of their representatives in 
Council or otherwise, shall receive sympathetic 
attention I note your appreciation of the 
increasing tendency of Government to take you 
into their confidence m matters affecting yonr 
welfare hly own espenence in foreign coun- 
tries has brought me to realise the importance 
of commerce as affecting political questions 
Its problems occupied my attention not only 
abroad but throughout the period of my service 
in the Foreign Office, and I always attached to 
them special importance You may rest assured 
of my sympathetic and active support in 
your commercial and mdustnal life, and I shall 
rely at the same time upon your helpful co- 
operation in all matters affecting the develop- 
ment of trade and the resources of this great 
Umpire 

In conclusion, let me thank you, gentlemen 
for your congratulations and (or the comph! 
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xaent you have paid me I appreciate the trou> 
hie that jou, busy men as you ate, have taken 
in coming here to present to me this Address, 
and I thank you warmly for the cordiality of 
your welcome 
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THE OALOTJTTA OOBPORATION 
{The Chaxrman o«d CowmtsstoHers of the Oafcttdfa 
Corporation watted upon the Viceroy on the 26th 
November, 1920, and presented an Address of Wei' 
come After offenny a most loyal and heartfelt 
weho/me, the Address dwelt on Municipal activity 
and the development of the City of OaXcutia to the 
foremost ronfc among the capital elites of the world 
The Commissioners were confident that the Beform 
scheme initiated by Lord Minto would, with Bis 
Excellency's fostering care, in time become an 
»n(Jtssol«6l« 6<mi of muitoil tn«{ and cgttahty 
&etween the rulers and the raUd 

H E the Viceroy, in reply, satd] — 

I thank yon very sincerely for the cordial 
welcome that yon have so kindly ei^tended tn 
Lady Hatdmge and myself on, behalf of the 
c\t\sen3 of this Capital, amongst whom we look 
forward with pleasure to the prospects of 
residing I feel confident that Lady Hardmge 
will win her own way to the hearts of your 
wives and daughters, and it is my hope that, in 
doing my duty according to ray lights m the 
responsible office to which I have been called. 
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I may bo able to retain those (nendly (eclicgs 
towards mo with which your Address is inspired 
I have always taken ptido in my hereditary 
connection with India, bnt I should have been 
less than human had I not been deeply stirred 
by the kindly reference to my grandfather’s 
services which had so constantly been made 
since I landed on your shores, and I pray that 
I may he given strength, courage and wisdom 
to hand on untarnished the name he left 
behind 

I have seen something of your busy streets , 
1 have heard of your great industries and 
teeming population, and I can conceive no 
mote searching test of the efficiency of local 
self government than the administration of 
this vast and ever increasing city You would 
not thank me for flattering words spoken 
without knowledge, but it is no small task that 
you have m hand, and if you are able to bring 
to it a high ideal and single mmded devotion 
to the welfare of the communitv you represent, 
allowing no selfish motive ever to influence 
your actions then, indeed, you are fulfilling a 
high standard of citizenship I am glad to hear 
of the proposed formation of an Improvement 
Trust for the development of the citj, but 
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some years must necessarily elapse before its 
operation can slio'w any tangible results Let 
us hope that they may eventually lead to the 
planmng and reconstmction of a town with 
noble thoroughfares and breathing spaces, 
where even the poorest shall be housed in 
decent and sanitary conditions 

I ardently share your desire for a period of 
greater security and tranquillity and have the 
utmost confidence m the happy results to be 
derived from the scheme of Keforms recently 
initiated by my predecessor That there should 
be no disagreement m our Councils is not to 
be expected, and hardly to be desired But 
the more ample powers with which the recent 
Beforms have endowed them should tend to 
increase their sense of responsibility, and I 
believe that with full and free discussion, and 
with the display of a reasonable and conci- 
liatory spint, we shall be enabled to happily 
co-operate for India's good I hope that when 
His Majesty comes to India, a year hence, he 
will be able to spare tune to visit this Capital, 
and that we may be able to show to our Em- 
peror a peaceful, prosperous and united India, 
while I know that India will be stirred to the 
depths of her heart, and nowhere more than in 
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Calcntta, with a ecDse of intense and loyal 
demotion to hia Throne and person. 

I am very glad, gentlemen, to have had this 
opportunity of meeting you and of making your 
acquaintance, and I thank yon very heartily for 
the kindness of your words of welcome to Lady 
Hardinge and myself. 1 thank you most 
warmly for the beautiful casket in which the 
Address has been enclosed. 



THE TALTIQDARS OP OTJDH 
iJTie/olIotnnff is the T^iceroy s r^Iy to the Address 
Jrom the Tdluqdara of Oudh] — 

I 3o not propose today to do mote than 
thanh you very heattily tot Xiady "Hardinge as 
well as myself for the very kind terms which 
you have expressed m your welcome to ns It 
IS your practice thus to come forward as each 
succeeding Viceroy takes up his honourable 
task, and your custom is a pleasant and fnesd> 
ly one, for yon represent the great laudboldeis 
and the most mflaential class in a very impoi> 
tant part of India It rejoices me, therefore, 
to receive yonr assurance of support and co- 
operation, and yon may rest m confidence that 
yonr rights and privileges will always be regard- 
ed by me with the respect to which they are 
entitled 

You, as great landholders, have cares and res- 
ponsibilities of your own, and I feel sure that 
as you recognise the blessings you enjoy and the 
recognition which Government have always 
accorded to your position m the past, so you 
w U extend to jour subordinate proprietors and 
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occupants a similar measure of sympathetic 
consideration. 

lam glad, gentlmen.tohave had this opportu- 
nity of making your acquaintance. I hope that 
it may become closer and ripen into friendship, 
and that I may have opportunities in the future 
of seeing you in your own country and on your 
own estates. In expressing my warm apprecia- 
tion of your kindly reference to my grandfather, 
1 desire to thank yon, gentlemen once more 
for your hearty welcome- 
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THE liTPERIAIi LEAGUE 

[H E tht Victroy recetvtdad^putattonotibehalf 

0 / the Impmal League cn Snd December, 19Z0 
H H t/ieifaftnrajako/BurrftoatiTca^tftc Afiireiso/ 
TFelcoms 

Sts Excellency, in reply, «atil — 

Maharajah aitd Gbmlembn op the Impe- 
rial Eeagoe — Yours 19 an Association that 
has oulj recently come into existence, and the 
occasion of yonc birth was to he found at a 
moment of dangerous unrest You ate young 
as a Society, but I am very glad to have this 
opportunity of meeting you and of telling you 
how much importance attaches, in my opinion, 
to that spirit which has inspired so large a num- 
ber of gentlemen of influence and position to 
band themselves together in times of trouble 
and declare IbemseWcs openly on the side of 
Government I do not know how for yon have 
been able to accomplish anything in the short 
time — less than year, I believe — since yon were 
organised, but I feel confident that you will not 
confine your efforts to presenting Addresses to 
arriving and departing Viceroys, and I recognise 
that much of your power for good must he m 
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tho influence } ou are able to bring to bear, each 
m > our ovm circle Tho mfluenco bo exercised 
has a value which it la diflBcnlt to appraise too 
highly Thanks to tho sagacity and firmness 
ol my predecessor, tho outlook is much happier 
now than m tho troubled times which brought 
yonr League into existence, and there is every 
reason to expect that it wiUconiinuoto improve, 
and uhilo Government mast steadily and firmly 
take the necessary measures for tho maintenance 
ol peace and internal order and (or tho protcc* 
tion of the great loyal majority, they will count 
upon the membeca of your Society, and upon 
all those who entectam etmilar loyal sentiments, 
to let the world know that they take tbcir stand 
on the side of law and order and thus strengthen 
the bands of those m authority 

I thank you warmly, gentlemen, for your 
kindly reference to my grandfather I appre* 
ciate highly the sentiments of loyalty to which 
you have given expression, and I am grateful 
to you for the trouble you have taken in coming 
here to day and the kindness of the welcome 
you have extended to me At the same time, 
I wish to thank you very warmly for the beauti- 
ful casket m which you have enclosed the add- 
ress which you have presented to me 



THE BEITI8H INDI&N ASSOCIATION, 
[Bis Excellency received the same day an Address 
frcm the Bnttsh Indian Association, to which he 
made the folhwing reply ^ : — 

^Xahaivasah Gestlemkn op the 

Bbitish ‘Indian Association : — Your kindly 
tematks npon my past cateet are cancked m 
somewhat flattering terms, but it is true 
enough that m its course I have become 
acquainted with many conntries and di£fer> 
ent nationalities, and though my home is in 
the West, I am not altogether a stranger 
to the East. India is not among the 
countries I have visited m the past, but yon 
ate by no means the first who have reminded me 
of my old family connection with her, and you 
will hardly bo surprised when I tell you that 
the tradition banded down from father to son 
has secured a warm corner in my heart for 
your country. Almost as far back as I can 
remember, my grandfather had something to 
do with the sowing of those first seeds of edn* 
cation which, as days go on, yield an ever-in- 
creasing harvest and have been so potent a 



SPEECHES OP EOaD HAEDINQE 

factor m the development of modem Indiaj and 
I value highly your appreciative reference to 
his services, but neither he nor any of his suc- 
cessors could have secured real and permanent 
progress for India ■without the hearty co-oper- 
ation of a loyal body of Government servants in 
this country, and it has given me a special 
pleasure to notice that you do nob overlook the 
labours of those who have borne the harden 
and heat of the day through so many genera- 
tions You may rest assured that so long as 
I have the honour to hold my present high 
office it will be my constant endeavour to mam- 
tarn and perpetuate the highest traditions of 
British Buie in India 

You have quoted a speech I made m England, 
and I do not propose to repeat it to-day, but I 
wiU tell you that I shall always be ready to 
listen to representations that yon, or any other 
responsible body, may desire to mateto Govern- 
ment, and to give your suggestions my very 
attentive consideration The occasions on 
which I was called up to be m attendance upon 
His late Majesty placed mo m a position to 
know the keen and affectionate interest he 
always took m all that concerned the welfare 
of India and her people, and jon may rest 
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assured that our present Emperor has inherited 
the same feelings It has been my privilege 
to learn from Hia Majesty’s own lips how near 
India IS to his heart, and be has given incon- 
trovertible testimony of bis sentiments towards 
her by his announced determination to come 
and see you m person at no distant date 

Gentlemen, I gratefully accept your assur- 
ances of loyalty to his person and throne, 
and of your support to myseU and my colleagues, 
and I thank you for the welcome you have given 
me to your city At the same time, I wish to 
thank you for the very beautiful ca«ket m 
which your Address is enclosed 
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THE BENGAIi LANDHOLDERS. 
t0» tkt I6lH December, 1910, H. E. the Viceroy 
received in Caleuiia a deputation from the Benijal 
Landholden’ Association. 

In reply Sis Exeelleney sai4] : — 

Mb. Prbsidbnt and Qkntlkmbn op the 
Bbnoal Landholdbbs’ Assooiation, — It is 
only a few days ago that I replied to an Address 
from the British Indian Association, and I am 
nob perfectly clear how yon are differontiated 
from that Society, nnlcss it bo that yon nnmber 
within yonr ranks a larger proportion of 
Zemindars from Eastern Bengal. In any 
case it is a pleasure to me to receive yon hero 
tO'day, and I thank you warmly for your 
Address. I notice with appreciation that in 
the Address which yon have presented you 
have not attempted to elicit my opinion upon 
any contentious questions. Your friendly 
reference to the work that my grandfather did 
in India calls oUention to the increasing 
rapidity with which this country is moving 
forward to take her place alongside other great 
progressive countries of the world. Bat w'hen 
you contemplate its enormous area, its vast 
popalalion and its dieergeat conditions, when 
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you lemember tbe coutrasts between helpless 
Ignorance and extreme mtellectual activity, 
when you take into consideration the strong, 
and, I fear, sometimes antagonistic religions 
feelings to be found within your borders, you 
Will readily admit that the problem of Indian 
administration is one of no ordinary com- 
plexity I am, however, surrounded by wise 
counsollers, both European and Indian, and I 
can count upon the co-operation of able 
admimstratora and loyal services, and I can 
promise that no effort will be spared on my 
own part to ful&l the great trust that has been 
laid upon me And 1 feel confident that with 
> our help, gentlemen, and that of others of your 
class all over India, and with the greater 
wisdom we may obtain from our larger Coun- 
cils, wc may look forward to an era of progress 
and prosperity, and it is my most earnest hope 
that it may also be a period of peace and 
happiness 

I thank you heartily for the welcome you 
have given me, and for the kind thought that 
inspired >oa to associate with mine the name 
of Lady Hatdmgc At the same time I wish 
to thank jou all for the beautiful casket in 
which your Address is enclosed 
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THE CALCUTTA COBPOBATION 
DEPUTATION 

\A deputaUon ofihe CommtsstcTurs of the Calculla 
Corporation loatted on Lord Hardtngc, to whom 
Hts Excellency made tkefollomng reply] . — 

Mb Chairman and Gentlemen, — js only 
a few days ago that I had the pleasure of receiv* 
mg an Address of Welcome from the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta, and I did not then anticipats 
that I should so soon receive a deputation from 
the same body of a more business-like character. 
When I noticed in the papers the other day 
that a discussion had been raised in the Corpora- 
tion in regard to the place where Hia 
Majesty should hold his Durbar when he comes 
to India in 1912, 1 could not help feeling some 
regret If I had been aware beforehand that 
such a discussion was likely to arise, I would 
have endeavoured to make known to those 
interested what I am now about to say The 
question is clearly one for Hia Majesty’s own 
decision, and the communications which I have 
received show that he has already decided in 
favour of Delhi I do not think that any ad- 
vantage will accrue from discussing with you 
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explained to jou, and I cannot hold out 

to jou anj hope that 1 amU advise IIis Majesty 
to reconsider the position, I feel confident that 
ho will be pleased to hear of jour lojal and 
hearty wishes in the matter, and I trnst that 
you will in some degree ho reconciled to this 
unfavourable reply b> the possibihtj of Their 
Majesties spending some days m Calcutta after 
the Durbar and before their return to England, 
which, although I am not authorized to say 
BO at present, I have every reason to behove 
to bo Their Majesties* intention It oppears to 
me hardly necessary to point out that spontanc 
ous action on their part m visiting Caicntta 
will be a far greater compliment to this great 
city on the part of Their Majesties than an 
official visit required merely for the holding of 
a Coronation Durbar 

I thank you for tho courteous tone of your 
representations and for the loyal spirit with 
which they are inspired 
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THE BENGAL NATIONAL OHAAIBEB. 
[Ijord Sardings received an Address of Welcome 
Jrom the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce on 
the 38th December, 1910. 

In reply Sis ExeeUeney satd] . — 

Gentlemen of the Bengal Nationaii 
Chamber op Commerce: — It has given me very 
great pleasure to receive yon here to-day and 
to listen to the cordial Address which yon have 
presented to me. The happy langnage m which 
you have referred to His Majesty’s approach* 
ing visit to this country only helps to streng* 
then the conviction that I have entertained, 
ever since His Majesty drsttold me of his earn* 
est desire to come back to India, that his pre- 
sence among us will serve to prove the depth 
and the strength of that strong current of 
loyalty, and, I think I may safely add, affection, 
for bis throne and person, which flows steadily 
on, though sometimes lost sight of m the 
turmoil and rival interest of pobtical unrest. 

I thank you for the kind words you have 
used about my grandfather. You have rightly 
observed that the Keforms initiated by my 
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predecessor tvro in n PcnBc ft conlinnalion o( 
mj fimndfalhor'e poJicj, and while I pretend 
to no greater wisdom than tlicin or than the 
mtinj Viccrojs who bivo taken their part m 
preparing the wnj (ot the great forward step 
a^hlchha5 rcccntl> been taken m the hiator> of 
British India, I nssuro jou that I realise aorj 
fulK that that step is, and should be, ft real 
one, ftud I baao acrj great conGdence that our 
enlarged and more responsible Councils will, 
by the wisdom anddtgniU of their pro^’ccdings, 
show that it has been n right one 
I can speak more frankly to 5 on, gCDtlemcD, 
because I feel that yon represent some ol the 
most substantial interest of the community and 
the most sober sense of this ancient Presidency 
I say this in no spirit of idle flattery, and I 
think that inj words are justified bj n refer- 
ence to your Chairman’s speech of two years 
ago, when same opinions were not so fcequentlv 
to be met with, at any rate in public, as they 
are 1 am thankful to believe, at the present 
Tuoment "Yon are constantly consulted by 
Government on questions affecting not only 
the commercial community, but also the 
general welfare of the jicople You have given 
useful and valuable ad\ice, you have shown 
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a spirit of loyalty, and yoni influence tas 
always been on the side of Law and order I 
believe that you maintain cordial relations 
with your friends of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, and I am told that you stiive to 
maintain a high standard of business integri- 
ty, So I repeat with all sincerity that I am 
glad to have had this opportunity of meeting 
you, and I thank yon very warmly for the 
friendly terms of yonr Address, for the hearti- 
ness of your welcome, and for the good vfishes 
which you have expressed as well for me as 
for Lady Hardinge and my family 1 thank 
you at the same time for the beautiful casket 
m which your Address is enclosed 
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THE IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE 
OOUNOIL 

{The VxccreQal LcQulativc Council met tn Calcutta 
at Ham on Tuesday the 8rd January, 1911, sixty- 
one Memhers hung present including His Honour 
The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 

E the Viceroy rose and sa:f2] 

Your Honour and Gentlemen, — As this is 
the first time that I am called upon to preside 
over this Council, I should like to say how 
^uch I appreciate the honour, and how deeply 
I feel the heavy responsibility that it entails 
It 18 to me a source of sincere satisfaction that 
I have been called upon to preside over a 
reformed Legislative Coxmcil, of which the 
merit is, I believe. largely duo to the wisdom 
01 my predecessor, Lord Mmto The exten- 
sion of the elective system, the increase of the 
number of our Members and the enlargement 
ot our powers lend weight and interest to our 
deliberations, upon the results of which depend 
the welfare and happiness of so many millions 
of our fellow-suhjects It .5 the duty of this 

Imnu f a*'® generally 
P X and sometimes even contentious It 
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would be neither natural nor desirable that 
such discussions should provoke no disagree- 
ment among us But I hope and believe that 
that frank expression of opinion will assist ns 
to understand each other and to appreciate one 
another’s point of view At the same time, I 
trust that our deliberations may be animated 
by a spint of mutual concession, and I rely 
upon you, gentlemen, with confidence, to assist 
me in mamtaining that high standard of dig- 
nity and courtesy that has hitherto character- 
ised the proceedings of this Conncil, and that 
are worthy of the highest traditions of this 
assembly. 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL OONGBESS 
DEPUTATION. 

[H. B. Lord Hardinge recdmd m OaUuUa a 
dentation fromlU Ivdmn National Congress onthe 
Srd Jamiarv 1911 andmade ihcfollomng reply] 

I have received with satisfaction the espres- 
sion of deep and heartfelt loyalty to His Majesty 
the Kmg-Bmpecor on the part of yonr deputa- 
tion from the Indian National Congress, and 
the assurance of your earnest desire to co- 
operate with the Government in promoting the 
welfare of the country. To any student of 
the history of this country during the past 100 

heer evident that it has 

heen the aim of England to promote the 

nponh!^ '■“PP'ness of the Indian 

are v ^ Prosperity and progress that 

toat S '" proofs ■ 

sfd™M *>000 attended by a con- 

siderable measure of euccess. To the material 

belradd!f P-^P'o hos now 

of political 

Istive Oounel on ‘’“7” Legis- 

on a Wider lepresentative 



THE INDIAN NATIONAI. CONGEESS DEPUTATION. 

basis, and in the appointment of Indians to 
the Executive Councils of the Yiceioy and of 
Local Governments as also of the Council of 
the Secretary of State, thus giving them a 
larger share m the management of public 
aSairs. These reforms are still in their in- 
fancy and req^uire careful consolidation. It 
Will be my constant endeavour to maintain a 
jealous watch over them and to see that the 
object for which they were instituted is at- 
tained 

In the body of year Address yon refer to 
various broad questions affecting the welfare of 
the masses, which I can assure you the Govern- 
ment of India have entirely at heart The 
tealisation of some of these proposals would 
entail a very considerable increase to the nor- 
mal expenditure of the Government and would 
in all probability require new sources of revenue 
to meet it The educational problem is one, 
howcTcr, that the Government of India have 
tahen m hand The creation of a separate De- 
partment to deal with education may be 
regarded as an earnest of the fulfilment of 
their intentions 

I notice that a large number of those present 
here to-daj are Members of my Legislative 
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Council, through whoso intermediary these and 
other questions, such as those enumerated by 
the Congress, can be brought m due course 
before the Provincial and Imperial Legislative 
Councils, and I am confident that in each case 
they will receive the most careful consideration, 
the aim of the Government of India being to 
promote the material welfare and moral de 
velopment of the Indian people and to mete 
out even handed justice to all races, classes 
and creeds 

I am pleased to see your President, Sir Wil- 
liam Wedderburn, whose efforts to conciliate 
the existing differences between Hindus and 
Muasalmans have my entire sympathy and my 
best wishes for their complete success 

I thank you for the cordial welcome that you 
have extended to me on assuming the high 
office that has been confided to me by our King- 
Emperor, and I warmly reciprocate your desire 
that my term of office may be marked as a 
period of peace, progress and prosperity for 
India At the same time I wish to thank you 
for the lovely casket in which your Address is 
enclosed 
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THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS BILL 
[In winding up tlit debate on the Seditious meet- 
ings Bill tti <Ae Imperial Legislative Council on the 
SOth March 1911, "B. E Lord Hardtnge spol<e as 
/oUoioa] — 

It will probably be within the memory of the 
Hon'ble Members that my predecessor, Lord 
Mmto, m bis speech made m Council at Simla 
m August last, gave as a reason for the 
temporary re*enactmeDt of the Seditious Meet- 
ings Act, for a period of sis months only, that 
he did nob wish to commit hts successor to 
a policy of which he bad not had sufficient 
opportunity of judging, and which he might 
possibly not approve I feel, therefore, that 
in view of the fact that I have been brought 
personally into the discussion of this very 
important question, that it is incumbent on 
me on this occasion to say a lew words on this 
subject 

In the first place, let me say that I am 
grateful to Lord Mmto for his consideration 
m having given me an opportunity to take stock 
of the whole state of a&irs, and to submit 
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to your consideration a new Act more in 
accordance with the actual situation and 
without some of the more stringent provisions 
of the previous Act I do not want to discuss 
the origin of the Act of 1907, except to express 
my absolute conviction that the Government of 
India would not have passed a measure of that 
kind without having duly weighed the heavy 
responsibility that they mcnrred, and without 
the knowledge that the provisions of the ordi- 
nary Law were inadequate to meet the very 
grave and serious situation that bad developed 
in certain Provinces at that time 

That the Act has had a beneficent and a 
restraining influence is a fact which no amount 
of argument can disprove, and the material im- 
provement that hastaken place in the general in- 
ternal situation IS undoubted]} largely duo to the 
restraining influence of the measure I am far 
from Ignoring the views and the opinions of the 
Eon ble Members who have spoken against the 
Bill u ith great moderation and with the dignity 
that 13 customary to them I am confident that 
their scruples are absolute!} conscientious, and 
that they are just as keen and anxious as the 
Government of India for the mamtcnanco of 
order and tranquillity ^(applause) — and for the 
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dissemination of sentiments of loyalty through- 
out this great Empiie. Wc differ only as to 
the best methods of arriving at that result. It 
is, however, a source of intense satisfaction to 
me to be able to associate myself with the views 
of Hon'blo jMcmhors as to the improved sitna- 
tion and political temper of which I maintain 
there can be no doubt whatever In spite of 
the recent instances of crime in Calcutta, 
which all sane men must regard with absolute 
abhortoncG, there has, I am glad to say, been a 
revulsion of feeling against political violence 
and crime to which it is so often related. 
Thoughtful people have realised that nith the 
advent of the Reformed Councils opportunities 
are presented for the redress of grievances, and 
for the prosecution of demands by constitutional 
methods, and that intemperate speeches and 
writings are not likely to further, but lather to " 
retard, the progress that we all desire. But to 
accept as a conclusion from this that sedition 
and political crimes have entirely disappeared 
nonldbeto live m a fool's paradise and to 
close one’s eyes to the actual facts of the situa- 
tion Were the vigilanoo of Government to be 
relaved for one single instant, there is very 
little doubt that sedition and political crimes 
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would once more spring into life, and certainly, 
at least for a time, retard that healthy evolu- 
tion of political and material progress that it 
IS the duty and desire of Government to pro- 
mote 

The Seditious Meetings Act of 1907, what- 
ever its scope might be, had no terror for the 
law-abiding citizen It is an Act which is 
limited in its operation It is a purely prevent- 
ive measure designed to restrict inflammatory 
oratory on the part of the irresponsible mem- 
bers of the community It would, I should 
have thought, have met with the warm ap- 
proval of all those who wish to see the educated 
youth of India grow np into useful and law- 
abiding members of the community, instead of 
being incited to become professional agitators 
and possibly political criminals We have 
unfortunately in bjastern Bengal a striking ex- 
ample of the development into ordinary 
cnmmals of young men of the middle class, 
who, during the last three or four years, have 
been engagedm what have been euphemistically 
called “political dacoities," thus showing the 
normal deterioration and degradation that has 
taken place owing to the spread of sedition in 
illegitimate political agitation In any case, 
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whatever the objections of some Hon’ble 
Members may be to the Act in question, they 
should remember that through its agency the 
youth of India during the last three and a half 
years have been protected from the evil effects 
o! sedition preached from the platform 

It was with the greatest satisfaetion that I 
learned that, amongst others, the student class 
of Calcutta on intensely human and sympathetic 
body, since restrictions were placed on seditious 
writings and speeches, have shahen off their 
predilections for teachings of that bind, and have 
diverted their attention to the more wholesome 
and normal interest of manly games and exer- 
cises This IS only one instance out of many, 
but I would remind Hon ble Members that it is 
the primary duty of the Government to extend 
the best protection to all members of the 
community, and especially to the rising genera- 
tion, andltnayadd that no efforts will be spared 
by Government in so doing 

One of my first acts on assummg the reins of 
ofhee in this country was to consider very care- 
fully this, upon which I have an absolutely open 
mind, and to mvite the opinions of the Local 
Governments as to whether m their view the 
Act should be re enacted or whether it should 
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be allowed to elapse. The complete unanimity 
of replies received from liocal Governraeots, and 
the views of several Indians of marked ability 
and knowledge, impressed upon mo the danger 
to public tranquillity were the Act allowed to 
lapse, and no other Law to take its place, and 
the views which I have formed during the few 
months I have been in this country have con- 
vinced me of the absolute necessity of a weapon 
being in existence to meet special situations, 
although it need not necessarily be in evidence. 
"With this view my Government entirely con- 
curred No self-respecting Government, with 
a knowledge of the situation which occurred in 
1907, would expose itself to the risk of allowing 
a similar situation to occur without having the 
means at hand to meet it, nor would it willingly 
surrender a weapon which has already proved 
its usefulness as a preventive and a restraining 
force 

It IS not to anybody’s interest, except, perhaps, 
that of the ciiminal class, that the Law should 
be weighed m the balance and found wantmg. 
The new Act that is before you, as you are aware, 
IS intended to be of a permanent character, and 
with that object m view the clauses to which 
special objections have been taken in the past 
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have either been modified or expunged. It is 
with regret that I have not been able to accept 
the suggestion of a timely Act, but I cannot help 
feeling that the renewal of the agitation on this 
subject is very detrimental to the best interests 
of the State. The new Act, ns it stands, is the 
very minimum required to make it effective, but 
should it be found in practice that it is wanting 
in the required form, then a Regulation will 
become necessary to give it that form. It is, 
however, my earnest hope and desire that the 
new Act may never be put to the test, and that 
before very long it may come to be regarded as 
an obsolete measure on the Statute Book. 

The present Act w%as, as Hon’hle Members 
are well aware, extended by my predecessor’s 
Government to the whole of India. Now m 
order to show my trnst and confidence m the 
people of India, I do not intend that the new 
Act, when passed, shall be extended to any 
part of India — (applause) — xmless the necessity 
arises — a contingency which I trust may never 
occur. It depends, therefore, on the people of 
India as to whether the new Act is to be and 
remain a dead letter or not. In the meantime, 
I abjure Hon’ble Members of my Legislative 
Council to rally to the side of Government in 
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THE BUDGET DEBATE OE I9il 
{The follaicing is B E ths Viceroy's closuig 
speech on tho £»%et Debate tn ihe Imperial Eegisla- 
4»io Council lieW t« CalcuMa on the 27th March 
1911} — 

With the close of this discussion we come 
to a fitting termination of what has been a 
busy and a usefnl session The debate on 
the Budget, both at this stage and when the 
figures were under detailed scrutiny three weeks 
ago, have been practical and suggestive, and m} 
Ooveinmeot aremdebted to a number of Hon'ble 
Members for advice andcnticism of much value, 
which, even where we cannot act upon them at 
the moment, will receive our careful considera- 
tion Into the details of the financial arrange- 
ments, embodied in the Budget, it would bo 
superfluous for me to enter I gather that they 
meet with the general approval of the Council, 
and I can only add the hope that the beginning 
jear will fulfil our expectations , that prosperity 
will grow , that there will be a good monsoon 
and that India will be spaced the too oft re- 
curring sadness of pestilence and famine 
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difficulties lliat the future has m store for us. 
But they ■warn us oi the need for caution m 
our financial methods, and sobriety m our 
public expenditaro la most of the recent cn- 
ticism on out financial position, I have been, 
struch by a certain note of importance In the 
business •world out trade is described as moving 
mote slowly than it should, our industries are 
not expanding rapidly enough, and our organisa- 
tion of capital m India is needlessly backward 
In this Council the same note has been sounded . 
■There seemed^ to be a feeling that wo ate old- 
fashioned m our ideas about debt, that ue maKo 
too much, perhaps, of our opium losses, and no 
are urged to spend more rapidly on education, 
to give more abundantly to the Provinces and 
so forth In all this there is much with which I 
can sympathise The progress of a country must 
rest on a solid basis of national credit, and wo 
could not do a greatcrdjsseivico to the advance 
of India in education or mdusttj , or social well- 
being, than by doing anything which would 
weaken our credit or shake public confidouce 
in our financial methods or embairass our 
solvency m the future Prom this point of view 
I think that onr conservatism is fully justified, 
I do not think it is overdone Our normal 
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thnugli in safety, onr watchwords must be 
caution and economy. Caution we have shown, 
and I trust we shall continue to show it. Econo- 
my is ever present to my mind, and I cordially 
endorse the undertaking that has been given by 
my Government to examine the whole question 
of out departmental expenditure, both civil and 
military, with a view to restricting its growth 
os well as to actual reductions wherever practic- 
able. Itetreuchmcnt is not always an agreeable 
task, and it is difBcult to reconcile with some 
of out ideals of administration. But in the 
present circumstauces of India, public economy 
is the clearest of necessities, and I am confi- 
dent that Its fruits will justify the sacrifices 
that it may entail ou this subject. 

I have only a few more words to say. They 
relate to the pormaucut financial settlements 
which, with the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government, ^^o have now concluded with the 
Provinces The measure has attracted a cer- 
tain amount ot natural and very temperate 
criticism, altbougb I gather that most of tho 
Provinces re<'Ognisc the substantial liberality 
which animated it I wish, however, to put 
the matter to the Council in tho light of what 
I have just been saying. Caution and economy 
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ate necessary m Imperial finance They arc 
equally imperative in the management of that 
portion of the pulilic funds which is under pro- 
vincial control, hut how the Provinces are to 
help us effectively in the careful administration 
of our finances I cannot sec, unless their share 
of responsibility is definitely and permanently 
fixed I regret that some of the Provinces 
should find the arrangement less favourable to 
them, than they had hoped I doubt if com- 
plete equality of treatment would ever be 
attainable, and I can only give the assurance 
that my Government have done their best to 
remove all substantial grievances Besides be- 
ing an essential step towards the greater stabi- 
lity of Indian finance, the Permanent Settle 
ments confer a large measure of true decentra- 
lisation, and I feel sure that I may now call 
on the Piovmces as our partners m the work 
of good government to co operate with us m 
that economy, without which true efficiency is 
impossible 

Although ifc cannot be said that the matter to 
which I now wish to refer is dependent on the 
Budget at present under discussion, I would 
like to touch on the subject of the accommoda 
tion provided for the Hupceme L“gislative 
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Council, upon which a question was put some 
time ago by an Hon'hle Member It has al- 
ways appeared to me that the accommodation 
provided for this Council is entirely inadequate, 
and that it should bo on a much more impor- 
tant and dignified scale I sympathise entirely 
with the desue of the Hon’ble Mr Sinba that 
A properly equipped Library attached to the 
Council Chamber should be lurmsbed to Hou’- 
ble Members, where they could have access to 
boohs of utility m debate, and that there should 
also be CommiUee*iooms, where groups could 
meet aud confer with each other, which would 
be very difficult to do here Further, it seems 
to me utterly impracticable and absurd that 
during the session of the Council the work of 
•the Goveenmeat of India should be practically 
at a stindstill, and paralysed by the fact that 
the Secretaries of the Government have to be 
present in Council even when the affairs of 
their own Department are not under discus- 
sion This defect could easily be remedied, if 
an another Council building each Secretary 
were provided with a small room where hecould, 
when not required in the Council Chamber, 
conlmue to transact the business of his Depart- 
ment, and yet be available at a moment’s 
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notice for his duty aa a Member of the Legis- 
lative Council I do not dilate upon the dis- 
comfort of this Council Chamber, especially 
during some days of this month when the 
temperatuie was exceptionally high I think 
we have all borne our buiden and the heat of 
the day with fortitude and resignation But 
I do not know whether these will be constant 
qualities in the future I greatly regret that 
the limitations of Government House prevent 
me tiom offering better accommodation to the 
Council But although Government House is- 
a very fine and stately building, I had, during 
the visit of the German Crown Prmce, to lodge 
many of his suite in tents, and when Their 
Majesties do me the honour of coming to 
Government House next winter, I shall have 
to put the overflow under canvas in the garden 
and possibly on the maidan I tnink, there- 
fore, that Members of Council should consider 
whether the time has, not arrived to discuss 
the question of finding a suitable site and of 
building a new Council Hall more in accordance 
^iththo needs and dignity of the Supremo 
egislative Council To do so will, of course, 
cost money, and it is with some hesitation that 
J- make this suggestion with the watchful eye 
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of the Cerberus of the Fmanco Department 
upon me, and with tho prediction ringing in 
my eatb of a shrint-ing tevenue in the future. 

I feel, however, that it is not merely a question 
of comfort hut of eSiciency that is at stal^e, 
and if such views as I have just outlined meet 
with the approval of Hon ble Members, I hope 
that at the next meeting of the Council they 
will favour the Government and Council with 
an expression of their opinions In the mean- 
time I hope that it is not neccssarj for mo to 
say that so long as I live in Government 
House, I shall always esteem it a great honour 
for lU} Legislative Council to meet under my 
roof 

Theic IS one other subject upon which I 
should like to saj a few words before Hon ble 
Members leave Calcutta The King Emperor 
proposes, as 5 ou are nil aware, to hold a great 
Durbar at Delhi in December next, and it has 
been a great pleasure to listen to the words 
said here b\ HoO ble Members to daj A w ave, 
I might sa\, a tidal wave of enthusiasm has 
swept the country from end to end on the 
receipt of the news in India, and I can picture 
to myself the striking warmth aud cordiality 
of the reception that the King Emperor and 
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■tbe Queen will receive from all classes on their 
arrival in this country, and I may add that it 
IS the desire of our Kmg-Emperor to see as 
many as possible of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects With this object in view, arrange- 
ments ate being made at Delhi, so that 
opportunities may be given to all to see Their 
ajesties It will, I think, be no information 
■on my part to state that, according to present 
arrangements, Their Majesties hope to arrive 
Bombay on the 2nd December, and m Delhi 
on the 7th December, when the State Entry 
e made Owing to the lack of space at 

the Railway Station, those taking part m,tho 

reception there will necessarily be few m 
number bat it is proposed that Their Majes- 
■R^V i? T ^ by the representatives of 

Asritish India at a position to be selected on the 
ri ge o Delhi, where ample epaco will be 
secured I am leaving to morrow for Delhi on 
purpose to supervise these arrangeineuts and to 
«lc:cl a, suitable spot The date of the actual 
Durbar has been Bxed for the 12th December, 
and every preparation is being made for a 
^orouation ceremony worthy of our King- 
mperor, and m accordance with the dignity 
c Sovereign of this great Empire I may 
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mention that I am endewoutiag to acrango 
that the actual crowning ceremonj maj he 
Witnessed by about 100,000 of out fellow- 
subjects, of whom the vast majontj will be 
Indians Amongst other incidents of interest 
that will tabe place will be n Keview of 
Troops, a Keception bj His ilajestj of Indian 
Officers, of British and Indian Begnnents and 
a Fete for the people, who will also be given an 
opportunity of seeing their Emperor and King 
I am m hope that Their Hajesties will arrive 
m Calcutta before the New lear — on the 30th 
December I have ventured to detain you 
longer than 1 intended, as 1 wished to take the 
Members of my Council into my confidence, 
and to give yon some idea of the preparations 
now being made to afford Their Majesties a . 
fitting welcome on the great and auspicious 
occasion that lies before ns 
I should like to add one word of thanka to 
the Eon'ble Mr Dadabhoy for his sympathetic 
reference to the accident and illness of Lord 
Crewe From information I have received, his 
illness was a result of overwork dne to the 
conscientious manner m which he threw himself 
into the work of the India Ofiice, of which no 
detail was too trma! to engage his serious 
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attention I share the hopes of the Hon’ble 
Member, and of all here that this distinguished 
liberal minded statesman, who is one of my 
oldest and best fnends, may soon be restored 
to health and to his duties at the India 
Office 

In conclusion, I thank you all for youi 
■valuable co operation m the Legislative work 
of this session, and I now declare the Council 
adjourned siuedie 
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[H E tkt Vic&roy received an address o/ xod- 
come from Uie Lahore MnntetpaUty and the fol 
lomng ts the text oj Sss Excellenci/s rephj] — 
Gentlembn of ras Mtjnioip\litiy op 
Lahoeb — I am to have other oppoitunittes of 
speahmg while I am m your city, but it has 
given tne particular pleasure to receive this 
Address from yoti who represent the Capital 
of the Province, and not any particular section 
but all classes of the commuiuty The connec- 
tion of my grandfather with your city, of which 
he hore the name, gives it a particular interest 
for mo, and it is natural that I should have • 
included it m the Grst tour I have made since 
my arrival m India Since those days von 
have made, and arc making, wonderful progiess 
Each new stop forward m the progess of civili- 
sation opens out now vistas of knowledge, and 
there IS no subject in the world about which 
opinions differ so completely and ideas undergo 
such continual change as that of the impor- 
tance of education There is no room for any 
doubt, and my Government will do all they 
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can to fostei its development and ensure- 
growth along healthy Imes 

Of the amenities and beauties of your uty I 
have seen something, and I hope to see more 
You will not expect me to deal with your 
problems of drainage and water supply, and 
your Lieutenant Governor would not thank me 
were I to make any promises on behalf of the 
Punjab Government, but I feel confident that 
any proposal you may submit to him will receive 
his close and sympathetic attention 

I must congratulate the Punjab upon the 
hearty response it has maoe to the appeal for 
funds fitlj to commemorate our late King- 
Empeiot It was my happy lot to be from 
time to time close to His Majesty’s person and 
to learn something of that kindness of heart 
which turned his thoughts so constantly 
towards the alleviation of human suffering 
I feel confident that you could have selected 
no memoiial which would have pleased him 
more, and I congratulate you, gentlemen, on 
the medical improvements which it will secure 
for jour city 

The day is not far distant when we shall 
welcome among us his son and successor His 
Majesty King Geoige is almost on the thresh- 
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hold o£ his leign, and a nnivereal prayer will 
go up in many tongues that he may live long 
to rule our destinies m peace and happiness 
I have been deeply touched by the enthusi- 
astic reception that I have met with at the 
Convocation from the University students of 
Lahore, which I undecstaud is partly due to 
the interest that I am taking in the lot of their 
fellow-students in Calcutta I never intended 
that the visit I paid one morning to several 
students’ messes should be known to the public 
any more than it was known at the time to the 
students themselves, but 1 wanted to see with 
my own eyes and to verify personally what I had 
heard as to the unsatisfactory conditions nnder 
which thej live, of which I obtained on that 
occasion ample ocular pioof I am glad 
to say that the Government have since been 
able to allocate Rs 12 lakhs or Its 13 lakhs to 
providing now hostel accommodation m 
Calcutta and the mofussil But much more 
IS still needed to provide an adequate number 
of hostels for the thousands of students in 
Calcutta The past has had its triumphs, the 
present may have its successes, but it is on the 
horizon of the future that our watchful eyes 
should be fixed, and it is for that reason that the 
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future needs of the students and youths of this 
country will always receive from me sympathe- 
tic consideration and attention. 

Lady Hardinge joins me in thanVmg you 
heartily, gentlemen, for your kindly welcome 
and for your Address, as well as for the beauti- 
ful casket m which it is enclosed. 
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[H E the Viceroy received rtn address 0/ TTcI- 
come from tJi* Puryoft Musltm League, Lahore otui 
made tJic /ollotows reply] — 

Gentlemen of the Ponjab Muslim League — 
I thank yon very heartily for the cordial wel- 
come which you have extended to me on the oc- 
casion of this my first visit to Lahore It is mj 
business to treat the different Provinces of India 
with the strictest impartiality But I do not 
think anyone will blame me if I confess to a 
special attraction to the Punjab which occupied 
GO much of the energy of my grandfather during 
his Indian career, and of which the history 
has been familiar to me since my earliest 
childhood Out of those eanguinary struggles 
into which he was plunged much against his 
will was born this fair addition to the sisterhood 
of Indian Provinces, and he would have rejoiced 
if he could have foreseen how big a future lay 
before a land so torn at that time by dissension 
and strife 

I cannot attempt to cover the vast progress 
m every direction that has taken place since 
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those days, but I propose to say a few words 
OQ the subject of education. When the British 
administration first began there were Arabic 
and Sanskrit and Gurmukhi schools of a reli- 
gious character, but the most genuine educa- 
tional institutions in the country were the 
Persian schools where the teachers were almost 
ei.clusively Mahomedans, but the pupils includ- 
ed more Hindus than Mahomedans. These 
schools formed the foundation of the Govern- 
ment vernacular school system. ThePepart- 
meut of Public Instruction in the Punjab was 
organised in 1806, and there were at that time 
34 schools mamtainedfrom public funds, besides 
a dozen Mission schools You have now 4,851 
public institutions, mclading 17 Colleges, be- 
sides 2,882 private institutions, and your 
scholars number nearly 3^ lakhs This is an 
advance of which there is no cause to be 
ashamed, but the goal is still distant when 
every boy and girl and every young man and 
maiden shall have an education m what is best 
calculated to qualify them for their own part in 
life and for the good of the community as a 
whole That is an ideal we must all put 
before us, but we shall have to struggle 
amidst disappointments Meantime Govern- 
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ment have shown how nrach importance they 
attach to this matter by the creation of a spe- 
cial Department of Edncatiou and by the ap- 
portionment oi a special grant of over Rs 90 
lahbs for educational purposes in the Budget 
of this year The Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil has displajed been interest m frequent 
discussions of the sub|ect and you, Muslims of 
the Punjah, have shown what yon think about 
education b> out corporate action in founding 
your Islamia College and its linked schools, to 
which I wish all success, and by your spirited 
response to the appeal foi a Muslim University 
so recently carried through the length and 
breadth of India under the briUiant leadership 
of H H the Aga Khan 
I have listened with pleasure to your appre- 
ciation of the schemes of reform so recently m 
troduced, and note your quickness to appreciate 
the confirmation by my Government in the 
Legislative Council of the pledges that have 
been given to you You may rest assured that 
pledges once given by the Government will not 
be broken Whether or when you may your- 
selves come forward to say that you no longer 
require the privilege of separate representation 
I cannot say, hut if such a day comes, it will 
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be the evidence of a spirit of mutual toleration 
and enlightened progress which could not but 
be a happy augury for the peace and welfare of 
your motherland At the same time it must 
be a source of satisfaction to you, as it is to me, 
to find that Mahomedans have in recent years 
by their merit and ability secured distinction m 
the public services 

I thank you, Muslims of the Punjab, foi the 
unwavering fidelity which you have always dis- 
played during the restless times of recent years 
and for that steadfast loyalty to the Throne 
and person of Hia Majesty of which you have 
given so many proofs in the past We shall 
shortlj see our King Emperor face to face, 
and I am sure that the Mahomedan community 
will take no backward part m giving him a 
warm and heartful welcome 

In conclusion, I thank you coidially for the 
good wishes that you have expressed for the 
success of my admmistration and for the wel 
come that you have extended to Lady Hardinge 
and myself, and I thank you for the Address 
you have presented to me and the handsome 
casket m which it is enclosed 
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[His ExcdUney the Vieeroy received an address 
of tveleome/rom the Sihh Community, at Lahore, to 
iohteh he made the /oNototny rep!y] — 

GehtiiBMen optiie StKn Comsitoitt, — It is 
a great pleasure to me to receive this Address 
from you, and I thank you very heartily for 
your kind words of welcome Yon belong to a 
race whose name stands for the manly virtues 
of courage and loyalty not only m your home 
between } oar five rivers, bat thronghont the 
whole civilised world Of your courage, as 
you remind me, my grandfather had experience 
that was not always pleasant, but since 1848 
his successors have found it allied to a devoted 
loyalty which has mug as true as steel, and 
stood the test of many a hard-fought fight 
If I understand you right, you urge that you 
should obtain a great proportion of appoint- 
ments m the civil admuustration in order that 
education among you may receive a stimulus 
It IS true that the Sikhs have not won a large 
share of posts m the Civil Departments, but 
this is because until recently you have been 
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1“ You aro now making 

great efforts to make up for lost time, and I 
am assured by His Honour Sir Louis Daue 
hat when qualified men are available, Govem- 
meut will only be loo ready to give them their 
fair share of appointments. The interest yon 
odooation is a patlicularly 
favourable omen of healthy progress You 
remark that the chief impetus for" the spread 

of education so far has been Government service, 

that 

e object of education should never be limited 
tverreT’*®^'' If all the world were 
Anrsu^r *■“ “-a Aalds ? 

And speakiiig to you who are worthy members 

the educared ^ ‘'^at 

man than tt< '» probably a better 

Zr att?„ “'«"'»‘'‘i,aud I would draw 
Sucati“ , aZ“^'''’ “ agricultural 
Agrmu tZrr u'’ '“'"■‘"^oifared by the great 
agoatLvelf °° '“'a than two years 

a pro pe^lZ'-'r into 

CcSs Zd tr, r “-»>Pan.ugof Canal 

this LnT^^f ^^“J°>stration. 

point of view, the Panjab is an 
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object-lesson to the -whole world oi what 
engineering skill combined with capital can 
perform, and I am glad to think that such 
staunch, tried friends as yourselves should have 
secured so full a share of these benefits 

The happy language m which you refer, 
gentlemen, to the approaching visit of His Most 
Gracious Majesty adds one more to the innu- 
merable testimonies I have received of the deep 
feelings of loyalty and devotion with which 
hia decision to come and bold his own Buibai 
in India is regarded, and I have no doubt as 
to the cordial -welcome a-waitmg the King- 
Cmperor and the Queen on tbeir arrival 
Let me thank you, once more, gentleqien of 
the Sikh community, foi the very kind wel- 
come which you have extended to Lady Har- 
dinge and myself I tbauk you warmly for 
your Address, and, lor the handsome box m 
which it IS enclosed 



THfi PUNJAB HINDU SABHA. 

ttxtofBnExcMcmy's reply 
6 address of welcome^ — 

Qentlemehofthe Pdnjab Hindu Sadha, 
Please accept my warmest thanks for the cor- 
ral welcome which yon have estended to Lody 
Uardingo and myself on behalf of the Hmdn 
»Q a itaats of the Punjab, on this occasion of 
our drat visit to your Province I am sorry to 
at there are matters about which you 
as a community feel aggrieved, and no one can 
w'i forward yonr views about 

® e proper time I can assure you that 
Government will lend a sympathetic ear to 
tliaf 7°*^ have to say, and I can only hope 
. * set all you want, you will at 

■east give Government credit tor attempting to 
reconcile the conflicting interests in a spirit of 
airness and impartiality But I am verygrate- 
tu to yon for not seiiang the present opportn- 
cm thank you for the courteous and 

considerate spirit which has taught yon to 

bean in India 

has been too short to permit of my fully grasp- 
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mg all the bearings of the difBcnlt problems 
with which the administration of this great 
country is surrounded The remark which you 
have {quoted from my speech to the Bombay 
Muslim League contains an element of truth in 
relation to politics, which I do not thmk any 
one would care to deny, and it is truth which I 
earnestly hope all will recollect, whether they 
be Hindu, Mahomedan, Sikh, Parses, Anglo- 
Indian, or whatever their race and religion, m 
the endeavour they should all be making to 
become better and happier men and better and 
more useful citizens 

In well-chosen words you have given me 
another message of loyal devotion and of joyful 
anticipation to send to the Emg-Bmperot m 
regard to his approaching visit to your shores, 
and I well know that India will sink all 
difleteuces of opinion in uniting to give His 
Majesty a lojal and hearty welcome 
I thank you again, gentlemen of the Punjab 
Hindu Sabha, for the kmd words with which 
you have received Lady Hardmge and myself 
I thank you again, gentlemen, for your Address 
and for the handsome casket m which it is 
enclosed 
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t The gardens at Government Souse, Lahore, 
tiresented an animated and military appearance, 
token a Urge ntimier of retired Native Officers 
assemhhdjor inspection bp Bis Excellency Almost 
every regiment reemitcd in the Pm, ah must have 
‘]<‘<t Its representatives present, and fine representa- 
tives they all mere, almost every one 0 / them wearing 

Zoi! <“ one hard- 

a»d a ^°^^oign, and many of them having four 
red i, Quite a number carried the 
to he r^r nihboned Medal, which showed them 
5““"'' ^“cruns. It was a most 
lines *** ***’ Viceroy passed down the 

colour oncV'bearded men in their different 

of ell "•0 ’‘onile of the sword 

an Shying a few words to anumber of them 

leJilZll^’’ * '‘P, and Bis Excel 

into G ^ speech, which was translated 
spZ» ~ ^0 fallowing is the text of the 

Indian Op™ees,-Ii gives me great plea- 
Ere to see yon assembled here from all parts 

vLterd?"'"'’ ■“ ‘1-= ^Othav 

thonnh t’ S^^lN^fftther was a soldier, and 
ftongh I myself am a man of peace, I come 
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from a family of soldiers and sailors, and, there- 
fore, apart from my peteonal regard for dis- 
tiDgniahed soldiers, I inherit a love for the 
Army I need hardly say that the manner in 
■which all creeds and castes have, when reqnired, 
vied with each other in laying down their 
lives in the service of their Sovereign, is a 
sonree o! the greatest satisfaction to the King- 
Emperor I wish His Majesty conld be here 
to day to see this 6ne parade of retired Officers, 
who show, by the display of the Orders and 
Medals which they hear, that they have longhb 
gallantly in war and served meritorionsly and 
loyally in peace I can bnt hope that your 
sons and sons’ sons will follow in your steps 
and show that the martial spirit of the Punjab 
la still alive and at the service of the King- 
Emperor in peace or war I thank you all for 
gmug me, a new Viceroy this opportumtv of 
seeing with my eyes those of whom I have 
always heard and read so much from my ear- 
liest childhood, VIZ , the Sirdars of the splendid 
Punjab fighting races 
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THE PUNJAB OHIDPS’ ASSOOIATION 
[U E Thu Vtceorii teas enlertmned at a gar^n 

party hy the Pmjab Ckte/s’ Aisaetatati, Lahore Eis 
Excellency made the follototng achtowledgment] . 

Gentlemen, — I thank you very warmly 
for the Address m which you have just accorded 
to me so hearty a welcome You tell me that 
hereditary aaaociations appeal with special 
force to Oriental mmda but I doubt whether, 
that 18 a characteristic peculiar to the East, 
and speaking for myself I can only say that 
ever since I drat leamt that destiny was to lead 
my steps to India, I have been looking forward 
to the time when I should see with my own 
eyes the scenes among which my grandfather 
spent some of the most stirring days of his 

eventful life and make acqnamtance with the 

rovmce where ho exchanged with his brave 
and gallant foes such hearty buffets and finally 
made of them such firm friends England can 
never orget the help they sent m later days of 
It IS a great pleasure to me 
. amongst you here are descendants 

ome o the members composing the Lahore 
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Darbar of the Sikh Government, and that onr 
relations to day are those o! friendship and 
peace 

I value the kindly words in which you refer 
to my conduct of affairs during the short tune 
I have been m India, and I sincerely trust that 
when I come to lay down the burden of this 
great office they may still stand justified But, 
as you have truly observed, public spirit and 
public opinion ate rapidly developing, and 
interests which till now have had no voice are 
hegmniQg to make themselves felt, and the 
business of guiding the ship of State becomes 
each day more difficult It is no small conso* 
lation to thmk that I can count for understand- 
ing and support upon your Association and 
upon others of the same character throughout 
India to CO operate m the furtherance of the 
policy of Government But I take it that your 
first object as members of the aristocracy of the 
Bunjah is to make yourselves more fit to take 
your proper places m this strenuous world In 
that you have my warmest sympathy and I 
heartily wish your movement success 'yon 
will have difficulties to surmount and prejudi- 
ces to overcome, but now that you have realised 
that there is no choice but to march forward m 
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the path of progress, I fed confideat that the 

P of yonr fathers which is m you will help 
you to overcome all obstacles I think you have 

conir TT/ Association and I 

congratulate yon on the selection of so energe- 

“PoWo a Secretary ns Sirdar Parlap 
,n r ’■eppy ‘0 I'stoa to the words 

■n which yon referred to the approaching Coro- 
nation Durbar, and I shall not fail to inform 
Uis Most Gracious Maiesty of the feelings of 
profound devotion and loyalty which his op- 
ppoacbiog Visit has called into nttomneo 
la conclusion, gentlomon, let mo toll ^ou 
how much I have eojojod the opportunity of 
meeting jou m these beautiful gardens, and hon 
Cfcatly I appreciate your kindness in organis- 
jng this entertamment in my honour I wish 
o thank you very warmlj for the v, elcomo j ou 
avo extended to Iiady Hnrdingo and for the 
*>caut,fm casket m which jour Address is 
enclosed 



THE EAJAHS AND CHIEFS OF THE 
PUNJAB 

[H E TJie Vtecroy received an address ofticleome 
at Lahore from the Sajahs, Chiefs and Sirdars of 
the Punjab The /allotting »4 the full text of the 
speech he made on the occasion] — 

YotSR HlGH^EssES, Chikfs, Sirdabs and 
GE^TLEi^E^ OF THE PtJHJAB, — As I look round 
upon this noble gathering, representative of 
the aristocracy of so many races, my thoughts 
are irresistibly turned to the historv of your 
Province, and I find its pages red mth the 
blood of myriads of brave men and golden with 
the glot> of great deeds Many present here 
to-day must have heard from the lips of your 
fathers and grandfathers of that great warrior, 
King Banjit Smgh,the “Jjion of the Punjab, ” 
with whose memory is so closely associated 
this Shiah Mahal, his reception room, within 
which we are met together A bom soldier, 
he remained, while life l^ted, trne and loyal to 
his English fnends and allies, and it may not be 
beyond the memory of some of you. Chiefs of 
the Punjab, that it was that very friendship 
and loyalty to the English which prevented 
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him from attacking yonr ancestors when they 
came under English protection 100 years ago 
It these memories mnko the hearts of some 
01 y on beat faster, yon ml! have somo sympathy 
wi me For, tho Punjab has its historical 
associalions, and I, foo. have heard from the lips 
of my father and my nnelo of bravo deeds and 
oble deaths I liavc just come from visiting 
hose Iiattlofields where snch great issnes were 
potto the touch, where my grandfather for the 
omen merged the Governor-General in the 
oldier and took his share of danger and hard 
’'“h the rest My 
came l“„t r ‘=5’ P^fossion, but he 

not believe that any Governor-General, before 

tinn nf I India with a firmer inten 

hnnm could bo done with 

iTiT, upon him whether 

a ; f ””=11 ho re- 

gretted It at the time, I cannot hot think his 

heart would have been glad within him if he 

raid have foreseen that the heat of those 
thaf f ^ furnace in which was welded 

f^ndehip and mutual 
of “ fii™ 0 bond 

union between the foes of those di# 
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On seeing the sites of those historic struggles, 
drenched "with the blood of Sikh and Sntish sol- 
diers, now green and fionnshing with growing 
crops and thriving villages, I have felt that such 
a bond of union has been forged between SiLh 
and British that nothing can loosen or destroy, 
and that here at least the prophecy has been 
realised of one of the ancient Hebrew prophets 
■who said — They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and Iheit spears into pruning 
hooks jSIatiOD shall not lift np sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more ” 
In later times the Panjab has been a tower of 
strength to the Empire Tour fighting races 
have filled the ranks of the Army and Your 
Highnesses non maiutain forces of Imperial 
Service who have (ought with distinction 
shoulder to shoulder with His Majesty s forces 
m not a few tough campaigns These contri 
bntions of Imperial Service Troops and Your 
Highnesses’ well-known loyalty and hatred of 
sedition are striking evidence of the community 
and solidanty of your interests with those of 
the Paramount Power We live now in times 
of peace, and it is my earnest hope, and it 
shall be my strong endeavour, that thev may 
long continue 
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It would have rejoiced my giandfather to 
see IS Punjab which he had known in such 
Q We of bloodshed and disorder become so 
air a rovince He wonld not have disdained 
tbe triumphs of peace, indeed he held them at 
Q ar igher value than those of war Education 
eing a matter to which my grandfather paid 
par iculat interest during the coarse of his ad- 
ministration m India, its spread and progress 
would have been a joy to him 
cou he have foreseen that Lahore is becoming 
a vast educational centre with its fine Arts 
0 eges and Its Medical and Veterinary Colleges 
>s interesting to note that medical and 
veterinary education are a specialty m the 
^ hope that the extension of the 
Medical College and the chief Hospital m 
a ore as a memonal to our late and great 
ing Edward will give an additional impetus 
in this direction 


The commercial and industrial progress of 
your rovmce is also truly remarkable The 
^imjab has now nearly 300 factories, over 4,000 
I and some 7,000 000 acres of 

Llrsnf ^ 

that Governor, I have reason to know 

ere are schemes foi extending atill fur 
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ther these and other material henefita But 
peace and prosperity have their own dangers 
and their own battlefields One of them is the 
evei-persisteut fight with disease Irrigation 
brings in its tram the danger of malaria and 
the mitigation of this evil and the stay of its 
ravages constitnte a problem of which the Go* 
vernment have yet to find a fnlly satisfactory 
solution 

^nd to you, Chiefs of the Panjab, I would 
say one word m conclusion 'Whatever are the 
problems and the responsibilities of British 
India, you have each of yon yonr full share in 
them The times have changed and are still 
changmg We all live nnder a glare of criticism 
which was naknown to one fathers But apart 
from that the progress of the world demands 
a higher standard of duty and principle than 
sufficed for the roagh and ready days of old 
This IS not an age when Principalities can be 
carved out with the eword, or when glory is to 
be won by holding out against a hostile invader 
Bat yon live among dangers of a more subtle 
nature The battle you have to fight is against 
temptations with all your might You have 
in trust the well being and happiness of thon* 
sands of y our subjects Let it be yonr ideal to 
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leave them happier and better and more pros* 
perous than you found them, and let it be your 
ambition to hand down to posterity a name that 
shall ever be loved and reverenced by those 
that come after I know that I can count upon 
your loyalty You have given many proofs of 
it, to some of which I have referred, and I re 
30ice to think that we shall all, at no distant 
date, have the opportunity of rendering homage 
in person to our Sovereign Lord, His Majesty 
the King*Emperor 
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irAcQ<«jita Aluatctpalttyic^Icomi^I HisExccUcncy 
tvith an address of weheme to which he made the 
following rcply\ — 

Gemlesien, — I am very grateful for the 
cordial Address of Welcome that you have pre- 
sented to me upon my arrival m j oat city, not 
only on behalf of your fellow townsmen of 
Qnetta, bat on behalf of the many peoples m 
Balnchistan It is a great pleasure to me that 
I have been able, daring the first tour I have 
made in India, to visit yoar Province — the 
youngest Province of India that I am called 
upon to govern I can truly sa\ that it is a 
pleasure to which I have greatly looked for- 
ward, as this 18 not by any means the first time 
that your commercial interests and fortunes 
have been objects of my solicitude and concern 
I may mention that fifteen years ago, when I 
was m charge of the British Legation m Persia, 
the opemng and development of the Nnshki 
route for trade between Baluchistan and 
Meshed, which was at that time being built 
and successfully pushed by Captain Webb 
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aro, its first pioneer, was one of the commer 
cial projects that I had most at heart, and the 
progress that has since been made in the com- 
raercial development of that route has been a 
source of keen satisfaction to ino 
I am well aware of the pro eminent services 
to this Province and India as a whole of that 
great but simple man, Sir Robert Sanderaan, 
whoso name will bo immortalised in the annals 
of India as a great administrator and a mes- 
senger of peace to a troubled and war-worn 
people The wonderful progress and material 

development of Baluchistan with its accom- 


panympmhsation during the period of a little 
njore an thirty years, are monuments to his 
memory of a far more striking and enduring 
^7 human 

hands To those who believe m o future state, 
1 IS a p easant thought that the knowledge of 
reward°°^^^^ country may be his great 


I agree with your statement that although 
much has been accomplished, there remains 
done But you may rest assu- 
e a oting my term of administration m 
IS country I will endeavour to watch over 
your interests with fostering care and the fact 
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that I hope to have always at my s\de that very 
d\stmgmshed officeij Goloael Svc Heury Mac- 
Mahon, who during the period of his ofhco m 
Quetta has, I believe, won the respect and 
admiration of all, should be a guarantee that 
jour interests will be neither forgotton nor 
Ignored 

As regards the schemes you mention in your 
Address you have my heartiest wishes for their 
complete success I trust that some oi them 
will be initiated as private enterprises and with 
private capital, and although it js not possible 
for me to give pledges as to the future, you 
may rest assnied that any scheme m which 
the CO operation of the Government is desired 
or necessarj u ill receive very careful considera- 
tion when put before me 
There aie two points you mentioned in your 
Address in connection with the town Police 
and a Eailwaj extension from Khanai to Hindu 
Bagh. In reply, Ihave much pleasure m stat- 
ing, for youi information, that the Govern- 
ment of India have decided to relieve the 
Mumcipahty^of the cost of the Police from the 
1st April last and that the importance of 
connecting Hindu Bagh with the railway station 
IS thoroughlj appreciated , and though it is 
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.m^ss,bk to make any dcCnito pronouncemont 

hofo tw . ” '='>'“«• « overy reason to 
hopo that It may not bo nndnly delajed 

1010!^''°*' warmly for jonr eiprcssions of 
Emn devotion to the person of onr 

o/nf' “> ‘ransm.t them 

that Balnehistan The fact 

own “Paror ts coming to India on his 
^nvin^ ' *'» “"O Durbar is a 

B,. at f remarkable interest that 
^hior, ■“ Empire and the 

Seat I amconfidmt that His 

cotdial^w"i ‘I*® ®Mt respectful and 

cordial welcome from all 

withnn^*^ii,^°*^'^ regrets that I am alone and 
whom ta f of Lady Hardinge, for 

great after ™ l°°S a journey is too 

am nrni f SO short a time m India, but I 
itv o^f ““ "'a extreme cordial- 

ana I hope that if time 

make permit, she may be able to 

0 IS omission on a future occasion 
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tiDuons peace and tranquillity It is a record of 
vihich. you, the Chiefs and Headmen of this 
Profmce, have just reason to be proud, a re- 
cord which most be as pleasant for you who 
have enjoyed the material benefits of it to look 
back upon as it is pleasant now foi me to 
acknowledge and applaud When I consider 
that this 13 a Prontier Province composed of 
races and clans of a martial and warlike 
character whose reputation for peace and good 
order m the past was far from being of the 
best, I cannot help thinking that the system 
of admmistration inaugurated by your first 
rulox, Sir Pobert Sandeman, and carried on by 
his distmguished successors, is one which suits 
the needs and icquirements both of Govern- 
ment and the Chiefs and people alike If 1 
understand this system anght, it is one which, 
while enabling you to retain that freedom 
which IS the natural heritage of the dwellers 
of this country of lofty mountains and high- 
land plateau, confers upon you by the whole- 
some disciphne of your own ancient customs 
and laws enforced under the firm but benevolent 
control of your British administrators, all the 
benefits of peace and order and prosperity 
Such being the case, I would enjoin you to 
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trouble jou gave to those on your borders that 
the British Government had to intervene in 
your country "When I look round at the 
Quetta of to-day and see the progress which 
has been made m this Province, when I see 
peacefully assembled here the men and the 
sons of the men who so few years ago would 
have been unable to meet each other except in 
conflict, I cannot help being impressed with 
the great changes which have come about in 
your country, while to me it is a source of 
deep gratification to think that these beneficent 
changes are due to the civilismg effect of 
British administration and control It must be 
no less a matter of congratulation and thank- 
fulness to yourselves to see the change which 
has thereby come about in your lives, your 
security and your prosperity 
It IS now nearly five years ago that my pre- 
deeessoi, Lord hlmto, visited Quetta, and m 
reviewing the history of Baluchistan during 
that period I am rejoiced to find that it has 
been one of steady advancement in civilisa- 
tion and material progress, that your reputa- 
tion for lojalty has been fully maintain- 
ed, and that these past five years have been 
c aracterised throughout by conditions of con- 
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tinuofls peace and tranquillity. It is a record of 
•which ) 0 U, the Chiefs and Headmen of this 
Province, have just reason to be prond, a re- 
cord which must be as pleasant for you who 
have enjoyed the material benefits of it to look 
back upon as it is pleasant now foi me to 
acknowledge and applaud When I consider 
that this 13 a Pronlier Province composed of 
races and clans of a martial and warlike 
character whoso reputation for peace and good 
order in the past was far from being of the 
best, 1 cannot help thinkiDg that the system 
of administration mangnrated by your first 
ruler, Sic Bobect Sandeman, and earned on by 
his distinguished successors, is one which suits 
the needs and requirements both of Govern- 
ment and tho Chiefs and people alike If I 
understand this system angbt, it is one which, 
•while enabling you to retain that freedom 
which ts tho natural bccitago of the dwellers 
of this country of lofty mountams and high- 
land plateau, confers upon yon by the whole- 
Eomo discipUne of > our own ancient customs 
and laws enforced under tho firm but benevolent 
control of your British administrators, all the 
benefits of peace and order and prosperity. 
Such being the case, I would en;om yon to 
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ensure, as fai as you yourselves are concerned, 
that no departures be made from that system, 
if such can possibly be avoided, except for 
reasons of the most strong and convincing 
order 

But, Youi Highness, Sirdars and Maliks, I 
owe it to my position as Viceroy not merely to 
afford myself the pleasure of giving you that 
meed of praise which the good State of Baluchis- 
tan justifies, but to address to you, the Chiefs 
andrepresentativesofthe various clans and races 
who occupy this country, a few words of advice 
and admonition regarding your conduct m the 
future In the first place, I am glad to be able 
to congratulate Your Highness the Khan of 
Kelaton the continued progress m the admi- 
nistration of your niahats, under the able and 
energetic management of your Political Adviser, 
Khan Bahadur Kazi Jelaluddm Khan, o i E , 
m whose hands the levenues of these iuabats 
have trebled themselves m the last few years 
I further congratulate Your Highness on the 
steady advance m the peace and prosperity 
of the distant but important district of Mekran, 
under the management of your Nazim, Nawab 
Mehrulla "With the increased resources at 
jour disposal, it is ray confident hope that 
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Your Highness nvill bo enabled to take such 
steps for the improved welfare of your subjects 
as may be necessary for the fulfilment of that 
obligation which rests on all Chiefs secured 
from internal and external danger by British 
protection to show liberality and enlightenment 
of administration It w an obligation which, 

I feel sure, Your Highness will loyally catty 
out 

I am glad to see to-day the Jam of Las Bela 
present and restored to health 1 trust that, 
on bis return to his State, ho will contmuo to 
show that activity mtbo admimstcatioQ of his 
State which characterised his rule before iU> 
health necessitated his taking a temporary 
rest 

You, Baluch and Brahui Siidars of the Balu- 
chistan tubes, who, hko your fathers before you, 
have rendered good and loyal services to Govern- 
ment, and who now enjoy a position of consi- 
derable privilege in Iho matter of self govern- 
ment and revenue, I urge you to continue to 
merit these privileges by abstention from dis- 
acnsiOQ among 5 ourselves and by administering 
your tribes with justice, imparlialitj and firm- 
ness, according to your ancient hws and cus- 
toms 
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You, Sirdars and Maliks of tho administered 
dislncts, doservo very great praise for your loyal 
assistance to Government and for tho peace 
and good order you have maintained of recent 
years. Such crime as has occurred in your 
territories has, 1 understand, been largely the 
wrk of bad characters or outlaws who have 
come from across tho border. I am glad to say 
that the arraugements recently made in concert 
with His Majesty the Amir are likely to dimi- 
nish such troubles in tho future. You yourselves, 
however, have imjiortaQt duties to perform 
m order to assist in preventing them altogether. 
You desire to manage your own internal ailairs 
according to your own tribal custom as adminis- 
tered by jouc own Jirgbas. I am also desirous 
of continuing that system, but you cannot 
always continue to enjoy the privileges of the 
system without (ulfilhog its obligations. The 
most important of these obligations is that of 
tribal responsibility. I refer especially to the 
responsibility for arresting offenders or tracking 
them to the limits of another tribe on whom a 
similar responsibility thus falls. This rale 
must bo enforced if you wish to retain your 
privileges, whether the offenders come from 
across the border or not. 
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V^th these few admomUons I agaia express 
to you all, Chiefs, Sirdars and Malili^s of Baln- 
chistaa, my high appreciation of your good ser- 
vices, loyalty and good conduct I take this 
opportunity of recording also my appreciation 
of the able services you have so recently ren- 
dered my Government m the Census operations 
I learn that on this occasion the Census extend- 
ed for the first time to the whole of Balncbis- 
tan, with the exception of the small area of 
Kharan The successful carrying out of these 
operations over this wide country of 132,000 
square miles is a matter which xefiects very 
great credit on all concetued 
Before concluding I would like to say a few 
•words on the general prospects of progress m 
this country iluch has been done m many 
ways of late years in the direction of improv- 
ing tho material prosperity of the Province 
In this extensive Pcoviuco of yours, which in 
area is about one*fourtecoth of the Indian do- 
mimons, the Census has shown that the popu- 
lation is comparatively very small This 
would prove that there is a wide scope for fur- 
ther development of tho latent resources of tho 
country, both m order to increase the prosperi- 
ty of its present population, and to enable tbe 
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country to support a much larger population, 
I know that my oihccts m Baluchistan are 
ah>c to the importance of encouraging the de- 
velopment of local resources, and I am glad 
to learn that, with this object in view, there arc 
novel irrigation schemes in progress or under 
consideration fqr increasing the area of cultiva- 
tion It IS to the increase of irrigation, the 
eiktensiou of cultivation and the improvement 
of agricultural methods that jour attention 
should more especially be directed In this- 
connection I uoderstaod that my Government 
ato assisting you to develop the fruit-growing 
industry which in this favoured climate of 
Baluchistan should in the near future tend 
gieatly to increase your prosperity In these 
and all other matters tending to the welfare 
and progress of this countiy, I assure you of 
my own peisonal interest and co-operation 
Theie is one point on which I feel that 1 
owe some reparation I have taken from you 
to be my Foreign Secretary a high official who 
during the past few years has, I know, won your 
confidence and respect, and, I think I may say* 
affection I am sure it is a pleasure to you all to 
see him here again with me to-day You will 
have at least the consolation of knowing that 
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jour best interests will always have a warm 
advocate at my side mthe person of Sir Henry 
Jilacilahon 

It has given me much pleasure to meet you 
all here to*day, and the acquaintance now 
made will> I trust, be further increased and 
cemented daring my term of Viceiojalty Many 
oljonl hope to meet again shortly at the 
coming Assembly at Delhi, when, as you 
Udow, His Gracious Majestj King George V , 
Emperor of India, has expressed bis intention 
of holding an Imperial Durbar to make known 
his Coronation to all his Indian subjects Balu- 
chistan will, I hope, be adequately represented 
on that auspicious occasion, and I look forward 
to the pleasure of seeing you at Delhi 
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THE KARACHI MUNICIPAL ADDRESS 
[Hts Excellency recetted on the 12th April 1911 
an address from the Karachi Municipal Council 
the Station Hall, to which he made the followiny 
reply] — 

GaUTLEMEN OF THE KabACBI MUNICI- 
PALITY, — I thank yon heartily for the very kind 
welcome that you have ei^tended to me It is 
undoubtedly a fact that your city, though it 
holds the important position of one of the princi- 
pal ports of India, is not altogether convenient- 
ly suited from the point of view of a Viceregal 
visit, and it is precisely the fact that it had 
not been visited by a Viceroy for bo long that 
made me determine that it should be included 
in this my first tour I must confess that the 
way has been rather long and very hot, but the 
opportunity I am having of making personal ac- 
quaintance with your people and your mtcicsts 
far more than compensate for the trivial dis- 
comforts of the ]Oumey. 

The figures which have been put before mo 
show that the responsibilities of your Munici- 
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pality have grown with the advancing prosper- 
ity of your trade and your port Your income 
and expenditure, like your population, have 
greatly mcreased during the past ten years, and 
I am much pleased to know that you, gentle- 
men, have equally risen to your responsibilities. 
I have nothing but praise to bestow upon the 
improvements you have made and are making 
m the more crowded quarters of the town, and 
I congratulate you very heartily upon the 
success which has attended your heavy expen- 
diture upon drainage and water-supply It is 
easy enough to realise the necessity for a plen- 
tiful supply of good water and for proper drain- 
age, but it is not always so easy to devise sound 
and economical plans to meet these needs, and 
you have reason to be proud that you have not 
only devised them but earned them into eSect 
and are able to say without exaggeration that 
they have been successful I trust that equally 
happy results may attend the extensions to the 
water-supply which >ou are about to take m 
baud I congratulate you, too, upon the im- 
provements you have effected m the lightmg 
of the town and upon your successful co-opera- 
tion with the Port Trust for the diversion of 
the main branch of the Lyari Eiver 
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I do not remember to have seen any papers 
about the removal of the military buildings to 
which you refer, and I am sure you will recog- 
nise that military considerations and military 
finance cannot be lightly set on one side But 
I will undertake to look into the matter and 
see how it stands It would be premature to 
say anything about the disposal of the land 
unless and until the removal of the buildings 
IS, on general grounds, decided to be desirable 
Education occupies a position of such increas- 
ing importance at the present time that it is 
only right that the capital city of Sind should 
take a prominent place in connection with it 
You have numerous institutions, and I am glad 
to hear that you are increasing your contribu- 
tions to them But whether you can establish 
a claim to greater assistaoco from Government 
I must leave to the npe judgment of jour 
Commissioner and your Governor 

I am much concerned to bear of your suffer- 
ings from plague Money has in the past 
been spent like water m attempting to battle 
with It and men of science aro continuously 
engaged in its study Though wo have learnt 
a good deal about it, we must sadly confess 
that w o ha\ o so far learned a great many things 
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ihat it IS no use doing We have made but few 
discoveries as to what we ought to do in order 
to battle successfully with the disease, and 
inoculation seems to be still the most e&cient 
protection yet devised lor each individual 
I am glad that the eOiciency of your admini- 
fitration has enabled your Government to trust 
the people of Karachi with wider elective 
povicrs, and I understand that yonr President, 
though actually nominated by the Commission- 
er because no one secured two thirds of jour 
votes, IS the person who would have been cho- 
sen nndei a system of uorestncted selection 
I am grateful, gentlemen, for the espressicn 
of confidence m my Government to which you 
have given expression I thank you once more 
warmly for your cordial words of welcome, and 
I thank jou for jour Address as well as this- 
beautiful work of art m which it is enclosed 
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THE KARACHI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
\.The following ts the Viceroy's reply to the Address 
jyresentedby the Karachi Chamber of Commerce] — 
Glntlbmen op thk Kakachi Chamber of 
CoMMERuE — It la a gieat pleasure to me to 
have been able to come and see with my own 
eyes thus early ;n my career in India, a city 
which means so much to the Indian Empire 
But a personal knowledge of local surroundings, 
even though it be a slight one, is worth a great 
many volumes of notes in dealing with local 
problems, and it will be a great advantage to 
me not only to have seen your city and port, 
but to have met you, gentlemen of the Chamber 
o Commerce, and to have heard from your own 
ips what jou have to say about some of the 
big questions m which you are interested 
I am afraidyou will find that the Government 
of India cannot always give you what you want, 
ut jou may rest assured that we attach very 
great weight to your views on the various 
questions that arise concerning the commerce 
and mdustry of the country The growth of 
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your prosperity and importancfi is truly amazing^ 
and I see from figures tliat have been supplied 
to me that the value o! your trade has almost 
trebled in the last ten years from Bs 1-lJ crores 
to nearly Ks 43 crores A little le s than a 
quarter of this is due to your coasting trade, 
and another quartet represents your foreign 
imports, while your foreign exports constitute 
almost exactly half the total amount , and I 
have no doubt that the money that has been 
spent upon iccigation m the Punjab and in 
bind IS largely responsible for tbis increase of 
prosperity The subject of the great projects 
for adding to the area of irrigated lands in bind 
has for sometime past been engaging the at* 
tention of the Government of India Speak 
ing broadly, the proposal is to divide the Indus 
m Smd into three reaches with three weirs near 
hlitbankoto atSukker, and probably somewhere 
near Kotri, with the necessary canals taking 
oat abo\o them Of these three large systems 
the central, that at Sukkur, has been held tn 
be the most important, and it has therefore 
received consideration An estimate of the 
barrage across the Indus and for a portion of 
the Canal uork has recently been reccued from 
the Government of Bombay and is now under 
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■examination I fully appieciate the importance 
of these Sind projects. It is most desirable 
that the Indus River should be so harnessed 
that full advantage should be taken of the 
supplies, both to improve the precarious natuie 
of the present inundation canals and in order 
that fresh areas may be brought under com- 
mand But it will be understood that with 
■schemes of such magnitude, involving the ex- 
penditure of crotes of rupees, it is esseutial 
that estimates should receive the most careful 
consideration, and I can only say at the present 
time that I hope to bo shortly in a position to 
address the Secretary of State with regaid to 
the first of the Sind projects, that at Sukkur, 
which has been specially mentioned in your 
■Chamber’s Address. A Viceroy has to deal 
with many questions— some of great complexi- 
ty and some of world-wide importance. But 
among them all there axe few so fascinating as 
these great irrigational schemes, and I shall 
always use my utmost endeavours to push them 
forward whenever I can. 

I am aware, gentlemen, of tho very strong 
“Views you hold m regard to tho extension of 
the motro-gaugo system to Karachi. Tho ques- 
tion whether tho necessity has yet arisen is one 
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about wbicb it IS possible to say a good deal on 
both sides You will not expect me to justify in 
detail the decision that has been given, but the 
Goveinmcut of Bombay, the Railway Board 
and the Department of Commerce and Industry 
concurred m it so unanimously that no other 
answer v/as possible It has long been admitted 
that the brahe of gauges ought to be eliminated 
when the traffic justifies it, and the point jou 
have taVen about tbe reservation of an ap- 
propruto site (or a metre guage terminus is 
deserving of close consideration I understand 
that >ou have made a representation about it 
to the Bombay Government and I mil take an 
early opportumtv of informing myself as to how 
the matter stands 

It IS impossible to say at present whether, 
or when, the proposed Trans Persian line will 
become a realisable project The present 
situation m the south of Persia is not one which 
offers much encouragement to capitalists to 
finance such schemes But the question of 
the construction of this line has been under the 
senous consideration of the Government of 
India, and the claims of Karachi as a terminus 
of a line passing through Southern Baluchistan 
have not been lost sight of 
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I understand that your Address was drafted 
before the 17th March, when the question of 
light-houses was dealt with m the Legislative 
Council of Bombay From the answei there 
given jou will have learnt that other reasons 
than the absence of lights have existed to ac- 
count for some of the wrecks to which you 
refer, and that H E the Naval Commander m- 
Chief has gone so far as to say that a light- 
house at the Hajamraa mouth would be a 
mistake It would be difficult, m the face of 
so high an authority, for the Government of 
India to approve of this scheme But I under- 
stand that the Hon’ble Member for Commerce 
and Industry, who has recently been among 
you, discussed the question with jou in some 
detail, and I should prefer not to commit my- 
self about It uutil I have learnt the upshot of 
those discussions, and until I have had an 
opportunity of considering the Eeport on the 
subject now on its way from the Government 
of Bombay to the Government of India 

You have referred to the question of the 
retention of a substantial portion of the Gold 
Standard Keservc m gold m India It is a 
complicated matter of great importance, and I 
avo to thank you for bringing the subject to 
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my notice I find that it has been the subject 
of anxious consideration more than once be- 
tween the Government of India and the Sec- 
retary of State, without whose concurrence it 
would bo obviously tinposaiblo to make any 
change in the existing attangements But I 
shall bo glad to convey tho opinion to which 
you have just given expression to LordMorley 
The disjioaition and capacity of your Govern- 
ment buildinga is a matter in which yon 
naturallv tako a very special interest, but it is 
not one m which the Government of India can 
help you much, except by sympathetic consider- 
atioa of anv schemes which may require their 
sanction Tho Government of Bombay ato 
piimitily concerned and I uoderstand that 
orders have actually been given for tho prepara- 
tion of plans and catiinatcs for some part of 
the scheme, and I ftel assured that that capable 
Government will do whatever may bo right 
and possible for the removal of the inconveni- 
ence cf which you complain 

I will not detain you longer, gentlemen, ex- 
cept to thank you heartily for the welcome 
which you have extended to me, (or tho Ad- 
dress you have prevented and foe tbohandsomo 
cavkt.1 in which you have placed it 
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{The ^ahotncdan community 0/ Karachi presented 
an addresi of welcome to Lord Hardinyo uha made 
the following reply] — 

GliHILKMEN OP THE SlAHOMnDAN COMilU- 
NiTY OF Sind — I offer ^ou m> grateful thanks 
for the Address of Welcome which jou Invo 
lust presented to mo, and if it is ^ source of 
gratification to jou that I should have taken so 
early an opportunity of visiting jour Province! 

I can assure jou it is no less a pleasure than a 
profit to mo to see with my own ejts some- 
thing of every portion of this vast Empire, ind 
to make personal acquaintance w ith the different 
communities who have for tho timo being been 
entrusted to my charge 

Though a formal intcrcbango of speeches such 
03 this cannot afford so intimate a mutuil 
acquaintance as is to bo desued, I am glad of 
the opportumtj that it affords to jou of setting 
before mo tho needs and aapirilions of jour 
community to which I am rcadj to lend a 
fi^upaihctic car It 15 in my brief experience 
of India a surpnso to me what a horroa n 
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occupied by the aspiration after better educa- 
tions It has forced itself into prominence alike 
in the Council Chamber at Calcutta and ta the 
Addresses I have lately received in the Punjab, 
It figures largely in the daily Press, and here 1 
hnd it again in the Address which you have 
just presented to me I cannot regard it as 
anj thing but a healthy sign, for it means that 
a\l sections of the community are alive to th& 
uecessitv of keeping abreast of the times, and 
ct^uippiag Uicmselves and their sons as efficient- 
l\ as possible to take their proper place in the 
social Qcgaaisation of the community If you 
aio aMoro that Government are ansious to do 
all they can to foster these aspirations, X feel 
that a grave responsibility rests upon me to see 
that the efforts now being made are wisely 
directed, not only because I am the Head of 
the Government of India, but also because I 
owe it to my grandfather’s memory to endea- 
vour, as far as in me lies, to shape to the best enda 
a policy in the mitialion of which he took so 
keen an interest You know that a Member for 
Pducation has recently been appointed, but y ou 
will hardly expect him to evolve a cut-and- 
dried scheme at short notice There is much to 
consider and much to discuss We have arrived 
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at a critical point where any mistake may bo far 
reaching, so that caution is essential, and some 
delay unavoidable before attempting changes 
in our e-vistmg system My Government have, 
however, set aside a very large sum for educa- 
tional purposes during the current jear I 
congratulate you, gentlemen, on the success 
and elBciency of the Madrassah-tul-Islam which 
I am looking forward to visiting, and I do not 
think you could give mo any moro striking 
guarantee of your earnestness m tho cause than 
is contained in your proposal to tax joursclvcs 
in order to meet tho cost of tho better cduc.i- 
tion of jouc community. If it comes before 
mo, it shall ha\o most sympathetic considera- 
tion at my hands But do not bo misled into 
thinking that Government service is tho best 
ro\\ard or tho best stimulus for education 
Surely, your own improvement is its own 
reward and if you can produco men of charac- 
ter, ability and energy and guahtics such as 
ensure success in tho ordinary walks of 
you need not doubt that you will get your full 
share of Government posts, for you must know 
yourselves that your Commissioner is only loo 
willing and anxious that your community 
should bo properly ro-iostalcd in tho Public 
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Service oi this Pcoviace The qaestioa is, 
therefore, one of ivbich the solution remains m 
your own hands, and I trust that, as tune goes 
on, I shall see your commauity rise equal to 
the occasion 

I have dealt elsewhere with the other sub- < 
jects to which you have referred, and there 
only remains the pleasant task of thanking you 
again for the cordial welcome yon have given 
me, and expressing to you the pleasure with 
which I have listened to jonr words of loyal 
dcNOtion and of happy anticipation at Their 
Majesties’ far-distant visit lo these shores 
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[IZ7jc Sind Huidu Sabha presented an address oj 
welcome, io Lord Hardinge to winch ho replied 
thus] — 

Gentlemen op the Sind Hindu Sabha, — 
The major portion of your Address is devoted 
to matters of business with which I will 
attempt to deal m duo order, but before I 
proceed to do so, let mo offer you my best 
thanks for the kind welcome you hove extended 
to me 

I have heard with satisfaction your ex- 
pression of gratitude for the introduction of 
the Heforms with which the Government of 
Lord Minto will always be associated I do 
not suppose the regulations are perfect, and 
even if they were perfect, I am quite certain 
that they would not give satisfaction to every 
one, such as they are They have been in 
force for only a very short time, almost too 
short to speak with authority as to their work- 
ing, but they are now under examination by 
the Local Governments, and if it should be 
shown that there are any matters in which im- 
provement seems possible, with duo regard to 
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the pledges given and the various interests con- 
cerned, Government will not be backv.ard in 
taking the necessary action I should, how- 
ever, like to take this opportunity of saying 
what a high opinion I have formed of my 
Legislative Council as at present constituted 
A great many questions have been asked, and 
attention in tho naj of resolutions has been 
drawn to a large number cf subjects of very 
great importance Government have looked 
at them from fresh points of view, and have, 
when possible, been glad to meet half way the 
views of Hon’ble Members, in some matters, 
and to esplam publicly why they could not do 
so m others The debates have been marked 
by good sense and moderation and, above all, 
bj tolerance — and m this country, where too 
many creeds and races jostle with one another 
at close quarters, tolerance is a most desirable 
and impotlant virtue 

The question of direct postal commumcation 
between Aden and Karachi is one of very lively 
interest It has, in the past, been the subject 
of frequent representations by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Monicipahty of Karachi, 
and you now take it up as a matter that con- 
cerns not only this city, but Smd and the whole 
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of Northern India and Bengal. Lord Curzon 
dealt with thia matter very folly when he was 
here ten years ago, but it you desire to have 
the question re-examined, I promise you that 
any well-considered recommendation jou may 
make shall have the careful consideration of 
Government. 

Your next subject is that of railways. I have 
grave doubts whether it would be possible to 
justify a direct railway route between Bombay 
and Sind as a profitable concern from a com- 
mercial point of view, and I may tell you that 
the result of a very careful survey made some 
years ago showed that it would not oven repay 
its working expenses. As regards the route, I 
have a suspicion th.at His Highness the Itaiu 
of Cutch w'ould prefer that you should leave 
him to decide for himself whether a through 
railway would bo good for bis State. Whtn 
the question was under examination it was de- 
cided tliat a route running to the north of 
Cutch would bo proforablo. But though I re- 
cognise that there W'oiild bo ad\antagcs m direct 
through commuaicatjoii with Bombay, I am 
afraid I cannot, m viow of the unfavourable ro- 
sulU of the survey I have mentioned, bold out 
any hopes that such a line is likely to bo under- 
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taken, at any rate m the near future I will 
not weary you by repeating here what I have 
already said to the Chamher of Commerce on 
the subiect of the extension of the metre gauge 
system to Karachi. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
question ol the duration of Settlement guaran- 
tees has never been under the consideration 
of the Government of India m particular rela- 
tion to Smd Mr 'yonnghusband tells me that 
the Bombay Government folly realise the ad- 
vantages of a longer term than ten years, and 
that there is a steady tendency m that direction 
Some of your ten years Settlements have been 
allowed to continue without relapsing after the 
expiry of the period fixed, and m some of your 
most recent Settlements the period has been 
for fifteen instead of ten years In the recent 
fiuctuating conditions of Smd it is impossible 
to see clearly ahead for a long term of years, 
and I believe I am right in saying that your 
cultivators not infrequently secure a reduction 
of rates after ten years, when it appears that 
the expectations of irrigational facilities upon 
which the Settlement was based have not been 
fulfilled I am afraid that I cannot promise you 
133 
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threshed out mote thoroughly Your Com- 
missjoner tells me that no representation on 
the subject has ever been made to him, and 
•while the number of Sessions cases increased, 

1 learn that the number of Civil suits institut- 
ed was actually fewer in 1910 than, in 1909 
When the draft of your Addiess was shown 
to me, my attention was at once caught by the 
natural wish to which you have given es^pres- 
8ion that Hia blost Gracious Majesty might be 
pleased to taka his departure from India by 
way of Karachi I w<iS aware that His Majes 
ty already had other arrangements m contem- 
plation, but 1 thought it right to lay before him 
the request that ^ou have made and ascertain 
his pleasure I nm afraid that 1 must disap- 
point >ou For, much as His Majesty appre- 
ciates >our lo>al desire m this matter, be is 
sorry that ho cannot con\enicntl> arrange to 
embark at Karachi on his return journey, and 
I am confident that tbo spirit which moved 
>ou to make Iho request will enable you to ac- 
cept it with cheerfulness 

X am sorr) that I have not been able to bo 
more responsii o to the wishes you have express- 
ed on various topics I am glad that you should 
have spoken out freely what you have m jour 
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DHAEAMPUB KING EDWAKD 
CONStrUPTIVE HOSPITAL 
[H E Lord Bardinge opened, on the 29th Jprtl, 
the King Edtcard Consujnpfae Hospital founded by 
2dr B H Halabari and tohiek owed so much to the 
generosity of the Patiala Stale H 3 the Malta- 
rajah 0 / Patiala read an address in the course of 
which he ga\e a history of ike Home and announced 
that he would give one lalh of Rupees in commemo 
ration of the opfinujg hy the Viceroy, and requested 
His HxccUcncy to formally open the sanatonwn 
In response to this mutation the Viceroy spoke as 
follows] — 

Youb Hiom»Ess, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
— It 13 considerably more than a year ago since 
the first patient was admitted to this institution 
and to some it may seem rather a work of 
supererogation that I should come hero utter 
tho lapse o! so many months to declare it open 
The only answer I can find to that criticism 13 
that an institution so toll of service to suffer- 
ing humanity is worthy of the little trouble 
and attention implied by an opening ceremony, 
that I at any rate could not possibly have open- 
ed it before, and that it would have been an 
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offence against common senseto have postponed 
making use of it until it could be opened with 
due form 

It is a little ceremony that I perform with 
particular pleasure for more than one reason 
It 18 a privilege to be associated, m however 
small a degree, with any effort that is made to 
reduce the sum of suffering m the world, and 
this particular institution, so happily set in 
peaceful and beautiful surroundings, will, it 
may be hoped, in a long career of uaefuloess 
save many a poor soul from suffering and 
death Its name has been very happily chosen, 
for I had the honour of knowing His late 
Majesty King Edward well enough to be aware 
how, amid all the cares of State, he over bad 
close to his heart the alleviation of sickness 
and the mitigation of pain 

I ha>e heard withHhc greatest pleasure the 
list of generous donations which you ha\o men- 
tioned, but among them all your own liberality 
13 most conspicuous as this asylum has received 
so much from you already, both m the free gift 
of Sites and the promise of support, and of a 
hospital for the bad cases I hope it may al- 
ways receive your fostering care in the future 
This beneficence entitles you to the thanks of 
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all to ■whom philanthrophy is mote than a mere 
word, and is a happy omen for the welfare and 
happiness of your subjects Tina Sanatorium 
IS to be congratulated m hamrig as its Superin- 
tendent Mr Mazumdar, who, throughout a long 
career of public usefulness as a Government 
servant, was ever ready to help those around 
him and now devotes his honourable retire- 
ment to so worthy a cause, and all praise is due 
to Drs Bannerji, Ganguli, and Pathe, who 
give their services gratuitously, as well as to 
those whose support and subscriptions have 
enabled so happy an idea to bo brought to frui- 
tion 1 am not cectam whether one of these 
gcntloiucn is always present, hut 1 ventore to 
emphasise the supreme importance of proper 
medical supervision m an institution of this 
character, so that not only the patients may 
have the best treatment available, but also 
reliable obaervations may bo recorded not only 
for tho bcncdt of tho patients themselics, but 
for tho increase of scientific knowledge of the 
disease and its treatment, and last, but not 
least, oiery sanitary precaution ma> be taken 
I behove that patients como hero to bo treated 
from all parts of India and thus testify to the 
great need which exists for a Consumptive 
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Home. The only pity is that many of them 
come when the disease has so far advanced 
that a cure is difficult and sometimes impossi- 
ble. I hope that those who return to their 
homes restored to health andstrength will make 
widely-known the benefits they have received 
and urge those who aie in need of similar 
treatment to betake themselves to this happy 
home at the earliest possible stages of the 
disease. 

Gentlemen, I now declare the King Edward 
Sanatorium to be open, and I wish it a long 
career of usefulness. 
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THE SIHLA MUNICIPAL ADDRESS 
lI7w followiTiQ IS the reply of H E the Viceroy 
to the Addri-ss from the Simla Humeipality on the 
3rd May 1911] — 

GaisTLSilEll OP THR SiMLA. AIUNICIBiLITy, 
— IS e'^ceedingly kind of yon to have come 
forward on toy first arrival at Simla with this 
Address o! 'Welcome couched m such kindly 
language, and my sense of gratitude is deepened 
by the fact that your words are truly words 
of welcome and do not ask me, as Addresses of 
Welcome sometimes do, to solve m a sentence 
problems which have defied the best efforts of 
my predecessors, or to deal with difficult qnes-> 
tions where important interests ace at variance 
I cannot grumble when such matters are put 
before me, for in tbo brief visit, which alone 
a Viceroy can pay, to the different parts of 
India, it 13 only right that different sections of 
the community should unburden their minds 
and direct his attention to the projects which 
interest them and the grievances which make 
them sore, and tho practice adds to his oppor 
tunilics of knowing tho wants of the people 
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over whose destinies he is called to preside 
That, however, does not detract from his 
pleasure at receiving an Address like yours 
which asks for nothing and complains of 
nothing, and may, I hope, be taken to imply 
that you are, on the whole, fairly happy and 
contented 

I trust that India may be happy and my 
administration successful, but this time alone 
can show, and my brief experience has shown 
enough to satisfy me that the next few jears 
will be very strenuous, and the shade of my 
grandfathei would rise to reproach me if I did 
not use every power in an earnest endeavour 
to set forward my great charge m the path of 
progress and prosperity, peace and happiness 
This Municipality of Simla, under whoso aus- 
pices 80 many reside, is entitled to its duo 
share of attention, and my sympathy and 
interest will always bo at your service in your 
efforts to increase the amenities of life along 
the pleasant and glorious hills On Lady 
Hardingo jou can always rely for the warmest 
sympathy and support m any movement which 
has for its aim the relief of suffering, especially 
among the women of India, and I speak for 
her as well as for myself when I thank you 
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once more very •warmly, gentlemen, for the 
good-wiU and kmdly feeling which you have 
]ast expressed on the occasion of oar first 
coming to live among you 
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H^VRDINGE HOSPITAL FOB 
CONSOMPTIVES 

[Uts Excellency, tnvttcd by H H the Maharajah 
of Patiala, laid on the 3rd October 1911 the founda- 
tion itone of the Hardtnge Mospilal at Dharampur 
named after hts tUnstrtous grandfather In doing 
so the Viceroy said] — 

Your Hiohnbss ard Gbntlbubn, — S ix 
months ago I bad the pleasure of declaring 
open the King Edward Sanatorium, and when 
I was asked whether I would come again to 
lay the foundation stone of this hospital, I 
readily welcomed the chance of showing once 
more my sjnipathy with this the pioneer 
institution of its charactei in India, the more 
readily m that its founders have so closely 
engaged my filial interest by associating with 
it the name of my grandfather, who also 
m his time was so closely connected with the 
Patiala State There is however something a 
little melancholy about the building which is 
to be reared upon this stone, for, however 
complete it may be in its arrangemonts, how- 
ever scientific its appliances, we have/ to reahso 
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that it 18 intended for advanced cases such as 
it IS inexpedient to admit to the King Edward 
Sanatorium, and we can only hope that as our 
knowledge of the disease advances, the tender 
cat© and attention which they will receive 
within its walls may serve to snatch many a 
despairing victim from the jaws of death But, 
however melancholy be the need for such a 
hospital, there cannot be any doubt that the 
need of it as a complement to the Sanatorium 
IS urgent One of the advantages of both is 
the protection of the public from infection, but 
while the Sanatorium holds out the most 
cheering hope of cure to itsiuiuates, the hospi- 
tal 13 intended for the more desperate cases, 
and I need not emphasise the evils which 
would result, if, through close association, alight 
and primary cases were subjected to renewed 
infection from the more hopeless types 

In conclusion, I want to say a few words 
about the management of the Sanatorium to 
which this hospital is to be an adjunct Eirst, 
as regards admission, it must be remembered 
that the Sanatorium treatment is not a panacea 
for all consumptives, and as fatigue has a most 
deleterious effect upon patients suffering from 
this disease, the journey here m this country of 
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long distances should not be undertaken, un- 
less some responsible man has certified before- 
hand that the case is leally suitable for admis- 
sion Secondly, fresh air and pine trees do not 
in themselves make a Sanatorium, and one of 
the moat important factors m the treatment 
lies in the strictest regulation of every hour of 
the day foi each individual patient The 
Medical Officer should, therefoie, have full 
powers of control, and the patients should give 
him their absolute confidence and implicit 
obedience Thirdly, I cannot help thinking 
that it would be very desiiable that an investi- 
gation should be made into the question 
whether the tuberculin treatment, which has 
alieady secured a solid foundation m Europe 
for the cme of tuberculosis, might not ad- 
vantageously be combined with the ordinary 
sanatorium treatment foe the cure of consump- 
tion This is a suggestion that I venture to 
offer foi your consideration 

I am much gratified to learn that since my 
last visit you have engaged a full-time Medical 
Officer, and lam sure yon will forgive me for the 
few words of advice and caution I have used 
when I remind you that, apait from its philan- 
thropic aspect, which all must applaud, this is 
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the first sanatorium for consumptives m India, 
its progress will be watched with eager mterest, 
and its success or failure may have consequences 
reaching far beyond the poor souls who shall 
hereafter bless its existence and far beyond 
that little circle of kind hearts to whom it 
ones its foundation 1 wish at the same time 
to express my warm approval of the generous 
initiative taken by the Maharajah of Patiala 
in providing a General Hospital, and my 
hearty appreciation of the substantial financial 
assistance that His Highness has contributed 
to the scheme I am glad to note that the 
new hospital is to bo thoroughly up to date 
and equipped with the latest of modern apph* 
anccs I am also glad to know that there is to 
bo a full hospital staff The fact that the 
Hospital u til beat the name of my grandfather 
and of my famil> will be additional reason for 
my continued interest m it, and I shall look 
forward to seeing tho hospital before long m 
full working order, and I trust that it may 
obtain tho reputation of being the most per- 
fect and a model hospuol of its kind in India 
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THE HYDERABAD STATE BANQUET 
[Hts Excellency the Viceroy was entertained at a 
banquet by H H the Ntzam of Hyderabad and 
Hts Excellency m drinking to the health of Hts 
Eighncss made the following speech] — 

Yonn Highness, Ladies and Gentdembn, 
— I thank you very cordially for the kind 
manner m which you have received the toast 
of my health, with which His Highness was so 
good as to couple the name of LadyHardmge 
I can tiuly say that it was a matter of sincere 
regret to my wife that she was unable to accom- 
pany me on this occasion to Hyderabad I 
hope, however, that during my tenure of o&ce 
as Viceroy, it may be my privilege to receive 
another invitation from His Highness to visit 
Hyderabad, and that she may be able, on that 
occasion, to come with me 

Youi Highness I thank you for your cordial 
welcome The circumstances which have led to 
my visit to Hyderabad at this juncture must 
fill the hearts of all present here with sadness 
and melancholy The sudden and unforeseen 
loss of your Highness' father in the prime of 
his Ilf© came upon India with a great shock, and 
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thoagh I did not myseU have the honour and 
privilege of hia personalacquamtance, I felt that 
by bis unexpected death a pillar of the fabric 
of the State had been abruptly removed, for 
it IS no mete idle flattery to say that the 
late Nizam left behind him a reputation for 
liberality, loyalty and sagacious statesmanship 
■which has not been adveitised or published 
abroad, but is a matter of common knowledge 
to those who came into personal contact with 
him, and especially so to all who have been 
concerned with the Government of India In 
these circumstances, I felt that I should like 
to take the earliest poasible occasion of visiting 
Hyderabad, not only as a mark of respect to 
the late Nizam, but also to pay Your Highness 
my earnest and sincere condolences in the loss 
that has befallen you, and to stretch out to you 
the hand of fneudship and support on the 
threshold of the great task that lies before 
you m administering to the peace and content- 
ment of the 13 millions of people whose destiny 
hasno'W fallen under your control Gladly, 
therefore, did 1 welcome the kind invitation 
which Your Highness extended to me, and my 
only regret is that my stay m this great and 
mterestmg city must be short But it is my 
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hope that the opportunities I have had, and 
shall have, of personal association with Your 
Highness may form the basis of a friendship 
between us which will not only prove a lasting 
source of pleasure to us both, but may furnish 
a bond of mutual affection and esteem, the 
strength of which shall be apparent m all 
future relations between your State and the 
Imperial Government of India 

This IS not an occasion on which I could 
have any desire or inclination to thrusc advice 
upon Your Highness, and I will only say that 
I have read the speech you made at your ID“ 
stallation Durbar with much interest and plea* 
sure You said you would follow in your 
father s footsteps, and m doing so you will do 
wisely and well, but you must remember that 
the world does not stand still and that the 
business of Government re(|uire3 constant and 
strenuous effort, and that without the personal 
interest, such as only the Ruler of the State 
can show, there is always danger of abuses 
creeping into the administration You will be 
wise to look into things for yourself, to be easi* 
ly accessible, to be ready to hear all sides, to 
choose your advisers with the greatest care, 
and, when you are satisfied with your choice. 
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to giTD ttem yoDx iuUest coofidenco aud 
support I am glad to th\nk that thoso 'whose 
wisdom and guidance won the approbation of 
your father meet with your own approval, and 
it 13 to me a happy augury that you should 
have decidedto extend your trust and confidence 
for the present to the well-tried councillors 
whose qualities have been ao well tested m the 
past And I need hardly remind Your High- 
ness that whenever occasion or difficulties may 
arise, you will always base at hand m the post 
oi the Heaident, one of my most trusted officers, 
to whom you may always turn for help ■with 
complete assucauce that you will receive from 
him wise and sympathetic advice 
Your Highness will forgive me for reminding 
you that m the exalted position to which you 
have been called your own character and per- 
sonality are of far reaching importance You 
will have great temptations to face, and I pray 
that God may give you grace and strength to 
overcome them Be active m your habits, and 
thus preserve the health of body and mind 
so that, when your time comes, as it most come 
to us all, to pass on your burden to another, 
the future historian may be able to record a 
life devoted to duty and to the welfare and 
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contentment of the millions of sabjects en- 
trusted to your care. I shall look forward 'with 
pleasure to meeting you again in a few short 
weeks at the Durbar of His Imperial Majesty 
the King Emperor, and I trust that that happy 
and auspicious occasion may provide one more 
link in the chain of mutual confidence and 
loyalty which has now for so many years 
bound together Your Highness’ family and the 
Eoyal House of England. 

And now, ladies and Gentlemen, it is my 
pleasant task to propose the health of H. H* 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, and in doing so, I 
wish prosperity to tho State of Hyderabad 
and a happy and successful reign to its Euler. 
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ALL IT5LIA KING EDWABD MEMOEIAL 
[Lv Tcguesliiijj Hts IfajcsCy King Georga V to open 
the All India Uemortal of King Edward VII, Lord 
Hardinge addressed the following words to Sts 
Imperial ilifljtfsiyl — 

I^Iay It Please Youe Imeebial Majesty, 
— On behalf of the Committee of the All-India 
Memorial to your illustrious and greatly 
beloved father, the King-Emperor Edward VII, 

1 have the hononr to ask Your Imperial 
Majesty to place in position the Memorial 
stone of a statue to hts memory, to which sub* 
scriptions havo been contributed by thousands 
and thousands of Your Imperial Majesty’s loyal 
and devoted subjects m India, rich and poor, 
sharing the privilege of testifying to the love 
and reverence witb which the name of their 
illustrious Euler will ever be cherished 

In the statue that is to adorn this pedestal 
will bo enshrined a lasting pledge of the grati- 
tude of the many millions of your Indian 
people for the peace, justice and prosperity that 
prevailed during the late Kmg-Empetoc’s all 
too short but strenuous reign, which brought 
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him m the glorious victories of peace and the 
reward of high endeavour and of duty unflin- 
chingly fulfilled 

In this city of ancient historic memories and 
heroic achievements, the statue of our great and 
revered King-Bmperor will stand not only as a 
splendid sentinel guarding the records of the 
great dynasties of the past and of the loyal devo- 
tion to your Throne of the countless races and 
peoples of Your Majesty’s greatEmpire m India, 

but it will remain as a lasting symbol of the love 

of England and her Buler for India and her 
people, and a guarantee of their power and de- 
sire to lead India forward on the path of noble 
aims and high aspirations 

And now in asking Your Imperial Majesty 
to place this stone in position, we entrust this 
noble Memorial of a most noble Sovereign to 
the homage of posterity and to the loyal keep- 
ing of your Imperial Majesty’s Indian subjects 
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SPEECH AT THE AIINING INSTITETE 
{The Mining Inslilute of Calcutta entertained 
Lord Eardtnge at dinner ^ and iw responding to the 
foost of hi$ AcaUfe BtsExcetUncy spohe asfolloics] — 
Mb Pbesibb^t abd Ghnilsmen, — I great- 
ly appreciate the cordial waym which yon have 
drunk the toast of my health and the kind ex- 
pressions m which you, Sir, ha\e couched your 
welcome to me here to mght 
It IS perfectly true that the prepaxations for 
His Imperial Majesty’s visit to Delhi and Cal- 
cutta involved a severe stram npon myself and 
upon all those who had re^ponsibilittes m con- 
nection with It, but when I look back upon that 
visit and all that it had meant to India, both 
now and for the fninre, when I recall the 
enthusiasm and devotion that it evoked 
from all classes of His Majesty s subjects, 
and when 1 consider the harmony and kind- 
ness of feeling aronsed among all sections 
of the community, I feel more than amply 
repaid for all the efforts which I and those 
who worked with me have made to en- 
sure the complete success of such a gigantic 
undertaking as the recent Durbar, and of the 
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other arrangementa connected with the visit of 
Their Majesties to this country As I dare 
say some of you may know, there were not a 
few people m England who advocated the 
opinion that the King's visit to India should bo 
concluded with the visit to Delhi This was 
never my idea, as from the very day thativ/aa 
offered the appointment of the Viceroy of India, 
on which occasion the King mentioned to me 
his project of visiting his Indian Empire, I 
maintained that the visit would not be com- 
plete without a visit to Calcutta This view I 
held throughout, and although I was always 
confident that the King would have an excel- 
lent reception in Calcutta, I never conceived 
that It could possibly be quite as enthusiastic 
as it proved to be 

The Indian people are, I believe, absolutely 
lojal to the core Loyalty to the King is with 
them, as it appears to me, instinctive The pre- 
sence of their Sovereign m their midst inspires 
them with instinctive feelings of piofound loyal- 
ty and veneration With no race is this more 
so than with the Bengalis, who, though often 
stirred by sentiment, are warmly appreciative 
of sympathetic treatment at the hands of all, 
hut, more especially so at the hands of their 
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Sovereign During tliose wonderful nine days 
that our King Emperor and Queea^Emprcss 
were m our midst, it cannot be denied that the 
cnthusia>;m ol the people increased daily, and 
had reached a climax at the moment of their 
departure that I can only describe as prodigi 
ous It was more than that It was magnificent 
I have been m many big Capitals on State 
occasions and have never witnessed any enthu 
sia^m comparable to what I saw m Calcutta 
The personal Sovereignty of the Kmg-Emperot 
was invested with a new significance m the 
eyes of Indians, and I cannot help feeling that 
the Boyal Visit has infoscd a new spirit of 
confidence and hope m the minds of all the 
people m Calcutta and Bengal that will bear 
fruit a thousandfold, and, while heralding the 
dawn of anew era of peace and progress, has 
already dispersed the clouds of suspicion and 
unrest that have darkened the horizon, during 
the past few years 

I confess I should be glad, as you have 
suggested, of a httle rest, but I was particularly 
anxious to accept your hospitable invitation, 
not only because I had promised to do so last 
year, but also because I wished to show by my 
presence here to-xught what great importance 
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I atlnch to lliu jy)a»tion of tho mining industr) 
in tho general de\clojiuieDt of India. I do 
not \\ish to troublo jou in nn afterdinner 
Bpcceh with an indigtatiblo mass of statistics, 
but I will gi\o jou a fovv figures to lUustrato 

m> meaning In Iho past twenty >Lar8 tho 
output of coal Ina increased from 2 million to 
12 million tons, of gold from 11,000 to 
0,000.000 , of petroleum from 5 million to 

215 million gallons, and tho export of manga- 
ncso from prielicillv nothing to 800,000 tons 
Lead and silscraro coming into promincnco m 
tho Nortliern blim States, and wolfram is 
atlricting a good deal of attcution m Lower 

Burmi where it was first discovered m 190^ 

b> those haudmaids of tho mining industr>» 
tho geological experts In tho samo twenty 
jears tho value of the combined output of tho 
more prouiinmt minerals has risen from li 
million to X 72 million sterling Nor has the 
advance been confined to tho amount The 
methods of mining aro steadily improving 
Kolar whence comes almost all the gold, stands 
both in its universal employment of electric 
power and in the depth of its shafts, for all that 
IS most advanced in mining m the East. Some 
of tho workings there, reaching as they do a 
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vertical depth ol over 4,000 ft , ftto amongst tho 
deepest in tho world, and constitute, I am told, 
a record in deep mining m tho tropics , while 
in Bengal the mtrodttction of coal cutting 
machinery and screening plant and the com- 
mencement of electric installations beat testi- 
mony that Indian coal-mming also aspires to 
the realisation of tho economic ideal Concur- 
rently with mechanical advance, the condition of 
the Indian coUicc la being improved Insanitaiy 
biistis and an impure water supply are giving 
place to model dwellings, septic tanks and 
dltered water, aud the truth is being lealised 
that money spent in improving the health and 
comfort of the collier finds its return m mcrea- 
sod efficiency One of the pioneers of this 
movement is, I am told, the retiring President 
of this Institute, Sir Percy Ashton I regret 
that ho is not present here to night that I 
might cougtatulaW him on hia strenuous 
endeavours to improve the conditions of life 
of tho colliery worker 

You have remarked. Sir, that you are far 
removed from the workshops of the world, but 
that 18 a deficiency which I hope will soon 
begin to disappear The Barakar Iron Works 
and tho newly opened Tata Iron and Steel 
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Works aro signs of fresh industrial develop- 
ment They aro pioneer industries, and the 
road which they aro hewing out should lead 
India to take her place at last among the great 
manufacturing countries of the world I wish 
them most cordially every sudeess I under- 
stand that a question to which the mining 
industry of India attach special importance at 
the present moment is the need for a more 
adequate cuppl) of subordinate employees, such 
as Mining Survojors and Overseers To meet 
this demand the Government of India have at 
present a small Committee touring m India 
consisting of the Principals of thoBoorkeo and 
Bombay Tochmeal Colleges, whoso instruc- 
tions are to consult with business men interested 
m the mining industry, among others, with 
a view to securing that the Colleges shall so 
model their course of instruction m future that 
suitable candidates may be forthcoming to 
meet a real and cflfcctive demand for skills 
employees m any industrial undertaking of 
importance Another question of importance 
IS the revision of rules for the grant of mining 
concessions which is now m hand It is hoped by 
the revision to modify in certam particulars the 
present control exercised by the State so as to 
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meet more luUy the reqmremcats o£ the public 
Further additional respons bility will, if possi- 
ble, be conferred on Local Governments so 
that questions on which oilicnl orders ate m- 
dispensabk may be dealt with locally and, 
therefore, more promptly than hitherto 

The President of the Institute ha**, in his 
speech, alluded to the division of the Bengal 
coalfi<.lds, owing to the recent administrative 
chauges but he has very kindly and tactfully 
not pros'cd mo for a reply I may mention, 
however, that I have tvceivcd within tho last 
two or three days a Memorial frona tho lead* 
ing Coal Companies praying for the incotpoia 
t on into Bengal of all tho coalfields 1 need 
hardly say that this Memorial will bo carefully 
examined by tho Government of India but 
(to 11 a study of tho map it may bo observed 
that tho old boaudarics of tho now Provinco 
of Bobac Chota Nagpoor and Orissa wiU m- 
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Bengal, of the Province of Behar and Orissa, 
and of the Province of Assam, and that the 
case of the District of Manbhum was even 
before the receipt of the Memorial carefully 
considered and decided From the informa- 
tion that I have so far received, I am 
given to understand that the District of Man- 
bhum belongs, ethnologically and administra- 
tively to Chota Nagpur, and is subject to the 
Chota Nagpur Rent Act At the same time, 
the coal industry is moving westwards in such 
a vi^ay that in no case could it even be kept only 
in the hands of the Bengal Government, since 
it 13 conceivable that m process of time a wedge 
might be driven m dividing Behar from Orissa, 
and penetiatmg even into the Central provinces 
In order to meet the requuements of the 
owneis of coal fields whose property may bo 
partly m one Province and partly in another, 
it seems that there should bo a single law io^ 
the whole area, similar Rules for tho wholo 
District, and a close similarity between tho 
interpretation placed on tho rules and orders 
aflecting the management of the mines in both 
Provinces Of these requirements the first 
IS safeguarded by tho fact that the Indian 
Mines Act is one for all India It will bo tbo 
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contributed to the removal of mutual jealousies, 
BO that your members have had opportunities 
of benefiting by one another's successes, and 
avoiding one another’s mistakes, to the advan* 
tage of the mining industries and to the esta- 
blishment of a bond of mutual respect and 
esprit de corps among the Aiming Engineers 
working in India These are results which 
must gladden the hearts of your founder, Mr. 
W H Picketing, and your first President, Sir 
Thomas Holland, and m thanking you once 
more for the kind hospitality and friendly 
feeling you have shown me this evening, I con- 
gratulate your Institute upon the success w hich 
has attended its footsteps, and wish it the most 
prosperous future 
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THE NABAINGHNGB CHAMBER OE 
COMMERCE 

[H E ih& Viceroy recened au rcii from llut 
Naraijjgungc C/iauificr of Commerce on 29lh January 
1912 to ickich Hts Excellency replied as /oHotts] — 
GEMIihiruN OP THK NAKAli.QnNai{ CaVMBLB 
OF CoiUiEftCB, — I thank you cordially for the 
Address of Welcome which jou have presented 
tome In It you ha\e referred to the impor- 
tance of the ]ute industry and its claims to the 
consideration and encouragement of theGoicrn- 
ment I assure you that these claims have 
been, and will bo, carefully conaidered Somo 
years ago, in the interest of the lute industry^ 
we appointed a Fibre Expert at the Agricul- 
tural Farm at Dacca It was anticipated that 
the work of this specialist would lead to im- 
ptovements in the quality of the law product 
and the methods of cultivation I aiu not sure 
that those mterested m the mdustrj have 
made as much use of our Expert as we hoped 
at the time of creating the appomtment I 
trust that m their reasonable efforts to meteas© 
the quantity of jute produced, the necessity of 
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aiming at superior quality has not been over- 
looked. 

The Government of India have recently re- 
• ceived a memorial m which certain important 
firms dealing in futemanufactures haveaskedfor 
the creation of a Government Jute Department. 
TheMemorialwill besympathetically considered 
with the assistance of the advice of the Local 
Government "Without desiring m any way to 
prejudge the question involved, I would like 
you to consider whether the creation of such a 
Department which we are asked to place in 
charge of a business man really falls within 
the legitimate sphere of Government, and 
whether the objects aimed at cannot be more 
satisfactoiily attained by the concerted efforts 
of merchants interested in the trade Wo 

have had in the past some esperience of special 
regulation of a trade in raw produce in the 
Cotton Piauds Department m Bombay. Such 
experience is not entirely favourable to the pros- 
pects of a Jute Department such as we have 
been asked to contemplate It might be wise 
to consider whether the tiue function of Govern- 
ment m connection with your industry is not 
more properly the employment of the existing 
machinery of Government, so far as consistent 
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■With its other duties, to assist your industry 
m all its stages Thus we endeavour to supply 
annually statistical forecasts of the jute pro- 
duction I am aware that these forecasts fall 
far short of the accuracy that is desirable, but 
the available materials for estimating the areas 
and outturn in the case of the localities m 
which ]ute IS grown ate undoubtedly defective 
The causes of these defects are not such as to 
require the creation ot a Special Department 
m order to provide a remedy The manu- 
facturing industry m Calcutta is at present 
oonsidecmg the desirability of more united 
action m the interests of the jute trade I 
commend to your consideration the subject of 
CO operation m the growth and prepaiation of 
the fibre If you earnestly desire improvement 
the Government of India will always be ready 
to consider sympathetically a demand for any 
assistance that they are asked to lend in order 
to farther such measures as yon may devise in 
the course of joint action directed towards the 
improvement of your great and flomishmg 
mdustry The direction and control of these 
measnres should, however, preferably remain 
with the capable men of business who are 
engaged in this industry 
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Onco again I thank yon, gentlemen, for jour 
courtesy in coming forward, to meet me with 
an Andress of Welcome at the centre of an 
mdustiy which means so much to the prosperity 
of Bengal, and I cannot tell you what a pleasure 
it IS to me to have this opportunity of meeting 
you and of discussing these matters 
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THE DACCA. MUNICIPALITY 
{Lord, Bardtttge vistted Dacca after the modtfica- 
tion of the PartUton tnvoluntg the re untoti of Dacca 
tcith Bengal The Dacca Muntctpaltty presented an 
Address lo uJiic?i His Excellency gate the following 
reply] — 

GhMTIiEUK ^, — 1 thank you very warmly 
indeed for the hearty welcome jou have given 
me on in) arrival m your ancient city, which 
was famous and renowned some three centuries 
ago, when the Governor of Eastern Bengal 
made Dacca bis capital that he might the 
mote convenient!) repel invasion from Assam* 
on the one hand, and piratical incursion on the 
other For the past sis years you have once 
more been the Capital of Eastern Bengal for 
less martial reasons The pirates have ceased 
from tronbhag, and Assam has become no 
longer a foe to be dreaded, but a sister Province 
to be cared for and nurtured like yourselves 
History has to a certain extent repeated itself, 
and this time, after a briefer interval, you 
are called upon to surrender your Governor 
in a cause -which ba» many earnest advocates, 
but, like all great questions, it must, of 
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necessity give rise to considerable diversity 
of opinion. It is true that your reunion 
with Bengal proper may mean that you will 
not see so much of the ruler of the Province 
as you have done in recent years, but I do 
not think there is any marked difference. 
Advance has been made in the Dacca Divi- 
sion of recent years in every direction, while 
the town of Dacca itself owes a special debt 
of gratitude to your late Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Sir Lancelot Hare, who was connected 
with it in one capacity or another for practical- 
ly the whole of his service. But, as you say 
yourselves, your city has long been a centre 
of culture and learning, and if I have correctly 
judged the character of your new Governor, I 
feel confident that it will bo his special care to 
see that education receives every encouragement 
in this part of Bengal, and that those schemes 
of which you speak, of drainage, of hospital 
improvement and sanitary progiess, shall not 
be set back owing to the administrative changes 
so shortly to be brought into operation 

1 feel that I should be more than rash if I 
said anything definite either about railway con- 
nection between Dacca and Goalundo or about 

the improvement of yonr water communications. 
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I think you will readily agree that railwajs 
built for the convenience of the public should bo 
able to pay their own way* and the initial diffi- 
culty of any such project would be its enormous 
cost, while as regards your waterwajs you are, 
doubtless, , acquainted with the difficulties of 
dealing on a largo scale with jour tidil rivers, 
and are aware that any hasty and ill-coasidercd 
measure might easily do more barm than good. 
But a Waterwajs Committee has recently been 
constituted to examine the whole qucation and 
advice the Government, and if any practicable 
scheme is ereutoally evolved and submitted to 
the Government of India, I can assure you 
that it shall receiie the most attentive con- 
sideration at their hands, (or they do most 
earnestly desire that your Province shall va no 
way suffer from the changes that are being 
made, and shill have no cause to assert that 
those changes have been to their detriment 
Gentlemen, 1 thank you once more for your 
kindly espresaions, and I rejoice with you at 
the happy spirit of motual good will and 
devoted loyalty which has been evoked by the 
recent visit of Their Gracious Mijesties to 
this Empire of theirs, so far away in distance 
bat so very near to their hearts in thought. 
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iTh& fallowing $s B. E. the Viceroy’s reply to 
Addi esses from the Eastern Bengal Land-holders 
Association, the Dacca Peoples Association, the 
Saraswat Santa] and the Provincial Mahomedan 
Association and Muslim League at Dacca on the 30th 
Januaty 1012 ]. — 

Gbntlembn, — T hefour Addresses whicbhavo 
just been presented to me repiesent interests 
of considerable diversity, and though they each 
indicate different points of view, there is one 
sentiment common to them, and that is their 
welcome to me 3?or your kind words I au^ 
most grateful, and give you hearty thanks. 
Where interests arc at variance, as they must 
bo all the world over, it is humanly impossible 
for a Governor-General to do that which 
shall bo pleasing to all, and I am sure that 
there is not one among jou who would respect 
him or bo pleased with him if ho made promises 
which ho would not, or could not, fulfil, but I 
take the meaning of jour welcome to bo th it 
50 U do, at iny rate, trust mo to do tho things 
which I ihmk right and fair, ami your greeting 
heartens mo to go forward with a good courage- 
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tions are under consideration, and I have every 
hope that it will be possible to meet it. I have 
more doubt about your further desire that the 
franchise may be lowered. The object of this 
particular Eegulation is to secure due repre- 
sentation in the Councils of the Empire of 
those great land-holding interests with which 
are associated the prosperity aud some of the 
most ancient traditions and glories of your 
country. To lower the franchise must inevita- 
bly lead to the loss of some of the present 
power and influence of the landed interests in 
the Councils, though the exact amount of 
weight then, voice is entitled to is a question 
open to infinite argument. I doubt whether 
any diastic change m the existing arrangement 
will commend itself to my Government. 

THE PEOPLE’S ASSOCIATION. 

Members of the Dacca People’s ^Vssociatiou, 

I note with pleasure your expressions of grati- 
tude at the adiumistrativo chauges which ha\o 
lately been announced, but you will have gathered 
from a speech 1 made a few days ago in 
Calcutta that it is not the present intention of 
tho Government of India to split up the exist- 
ing districts, or to intorforo with tho boundaries 
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know that he will be only too ready to meet > ou 
His Honour tolls me that no scheme for the 
removal of the Courts his been formulated 
All such questions are matters of public con- 
venience, and it IS quite right and proper that, 
if you feel strongly on the subject, you must 
make your wishes known in order that the 
Local Government may not bo ignorant of the 
con\cnienco of tli^it section of the public which 
you represent The only other question you 
have raised, with which I havo not already 
dealt, concerns the Regulations for tbo election 
of Members to tho Legislative Councils You 
reiterate the views which find constant c^pros- 
Sion m a largo section of tbo Press, for tho 
Press IS of tho educated classes Thoro is no 

danger therefore that the Government w >11 bo 
Ignorant of that body of opmion to which you 
gi>c evpres«iJon, and when the Bcgulationa 
come under further consideration, that opinion 
will rccei\o tho consideration which is its duo 
I can, howo\cr, gi\o yon no undertaking lU 
this niattcr, there being other opinions to listen 
to and other interests to consider, and what- 
ever deciHions may bo token you must reah-'O 
that pledges once given by tbo Goacminciil 
Will not bo broken 
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THE SAB^SWAT SAAUJ 
‘Pandits oi the Satas-watSamaj, the Sanskrit 
langnage m its hoary antiquity chenahea gems 
of morality and philosophy which are a pteci- 
003 heirloom to all generations, and I am glad 
to meet yon who make ita etevatmg literature 
your study It lends itself to beauty and 
poetry of expression, and the flattering picture 
which you haxe drawn of me owes something 
of ita outline to the natural tendencies of the 
language, but beueath these words I recognise 
aspmt of teal kindlmes® of foelmg,for which I 
can onls warmly thank you. and hope that I 
ma) sonic da) deserve some of your praise X 
bid you go on and prosper m your high and 
self imposed task 

MCSUII \SSOCIATION AND MDSLtM 
LEVGDE 

Gentlemca of the Pcoxtacial Alahomedan 
Association and tho Aluslim League — I have 
already given yoa m> cordial thanks for commg 
hero to present me with an Address of Wel- 
come, and as I shall bavo a farther opportuaity 
ot mccVing tsomo of the leading members of the 
community I will not add to these already 
protracted remarks 


11 
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I Will now conclude then by thanking you 
all, once more for your kindly welcome, and 
for the prajers and good wishes to which 
you have given utterance that I may havo 
strength and wisdom to administer my great 
trust The last words of our great King- 
Emperor as he left our shores was a prajer 
for harmony I know that that message came 
from the fulness of hia heart, and if when 
leave India I could fcelthat during my tenure 

of oflico there had been some softening o 
mutual animosities, I should go with a hg 
heart and a glad spint 



DAGOV UNlVnRSlTX DCPUTATION. 

[A depufatiOJi, Jicadcd by Dr. Bash Dckars 
Ghose. uiaitcd on Lord Uardtnge. There iicre ten 
gentlemen rcprcjantpij; the larwwi Proviriees in 
Bcjiflal ani EasUrn. Ucmnt. whom were 

Jlfcssrs Sjifc»<ifa»a//i Banerjec, Bhiipendra Nath 
Basn and Raja Peary ^^ohln ^luhcrjce His 
EicciUucy. iH reply, sauil — 

GENTLaMUN, — I h‘V\o leceivetl with pleasuro 
tho leforeaccs m >our icpreaeolatioo to tho 
memoiablo aoaouuccmoots mado by tliu Kmg- 
Emperor at Do) hi, and I gladJy accept yoac 
as3un,ncc3 o! >our cuneat desno to foatot and 
to pecpctuite tho happy stato of things 
inaugurated by His Imperial Majesty You 
rightly attiihute to me a desire to promote 
harmony, and I am hopeful that the prononnee- 
meut that I am to mako will couduco to that 
end You are anxious lest the constitution 
of a University at Dacca and the appointment 
of a special ofScer for Education in Eastern 
Bengal should be m the nature of an internal 
partition, and widen the diiision between tho 
reunited Provinces In regard to the state- 
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m 1608, and a Bojal Commission is now 
sitting to consider its further reorganisation 
I cannot understand how anybody can pretend 
that the constitution of one, or oven two, 
Unt\crsitics m a singlo Province can possibly 
lead to an internal partition or division, any 
more than the existence of Univeisities m 
most of the largo towns of Europe or the con- 
templated Hindu and Mahomedan Universities 
which many of you support, lead to partition 
or division There is no compulsion upon 
parents to send their children to any particular 
College m any particular jurisdiction The 
relations between the neighbouring Univer- 
sities are clearlj susceptible of administrative 
adjustment I share the view of those thought- 
ful Indian gentlemen who see in the creation 
of the new Universities the greatest of boons 
which the Government can give India, namely, 
the diffosion of Higher education It is a 
striking compliment to the intelligence and 
educational progress of Bengal that the Gov- 
ernment of India should have proposed to create 
in Bengal the first teaching and residential 
Untveisity of its kind in India, and the 
Government of India are confident that after 
maturereflection their proposal will be regarded 
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in this light, and as a distinct advantage on 
the present educational syiiteni 

During the five years preceding the consti- 
tution of the Alhbabad University, the number 
of students increased by 37 per cent In the 
five years following that event it increased by 
17 per cent m the terntoiies withm its juris- 
diction 

I must assume that you are not less mteiest- 
ed than the Government of India m improving 
the sutroundiaga of student life m Calcutta 
In regard to this matter I speak with some 
personal knowledge, and I do not speak alone 
I need not quote tn extenso the well known ac 
count of the life led by the students m Calcutta, 
which was pubUshed by Dr Gavfield ‘Wilhams, 
and never has been seciousl} challenged I will 
take one passage only There is practically 
no University social Me says Dr Garfield 
Williams ‘Most Colleges have a few ill attend 
ed Societies esercisiog quite a minimum of 
influence The Calcutta University Institute 
appeals obviously only to the very few Be 
licve me you cannot exaggerate the significance 
of the absence o! this social side m a Universi- 
ty The places where the students h\e huddled 
together, says Dr Indu Madhub Mullick, who 
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hasspecialprofessional experience among Indian 
students, “ are most hurtful to their constitu- 
tions The houses are dirtj , dingy, ill-ventilated 
and crowded They are often most objection- 
able In a case of sickness of an infectious 
nature, such as small pox, chicken pox, mea- 
sles, cholera and tjphoid they have no place in 
which to be segregated, but lie in the same 
place as others, some of whom they actually 
infect,” etc I will quote an even higher au- 
thority, that of the Vice Chancellor himself. 
These are the woids of Sir Ashutosh Mukher- 
jee m his last address to the Convocation 
"That the situation is fraught with the gravest 
danger cannot be questioned for a moment 
The sites now provided aie m many instances, 
so unsatisfactory and the arrangements for 
superintendence of so rudimentary a character, 
and the lack of lutimate association between 
teachers and students so generally the rule, 
that the present system, if continued, cannot 
reasonably bo expected to foster tho conception 
of true academic life among our students The 
surroundings in which many of our students 
live and tho obvious danger to which they aro 
so often oxposea aro calculated in many cases 
to effect tho complete rum of tho students, not 
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merely from the moral and physical but also 
the intellectual standpoint '* 

LIy own observation, I am sorry to say, 
fully confirms the wider experience of these 
gentlemen, and I ask yon, gentlemen, and I 
ask the parents of Bengal, are you satisfied 
that Touc sons should be brought up in such 
surroundings? Whatever youi reply and 
theirs may be, mine is that I am not satis- 
fied, and I resent the fact that many intelli- 
gent and refined young men should be brought 
up m such unhealthy and squalid surroundings 
It IS the solemn duty of the Government of 
India to spare no effort to remedy this state of 
affairs, and these are the reasons which have 
led the Government to think that experiments 
should be made upon new lines On grounds 
of general policy, then, the Government have 
for some time been convioced of the necessity 
of creating new Universities m India, and 
Umversities of the teaching and residential 
kind 

There nas a special reason for the announce- 
ment of their decision when 1 met certain 
Mahooiedan gentlemen at Dacca As you are 
aware, gentlemen, the Province of Eastern 
Bengal, was before the partition, very backward 
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m education Since 1906 it has made great 
strides forward In that year there were, 1,698 
Collegians m Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 
the expenditure on Collegiate education ^as 
Es 1,51,358 To day with the sime number 
of institutions, the corresponding figures are 
2,560 students and Es 3,83,619 Nor has the 
improvement been confined to the Colleges 
Educational courses and schemes were framed 
with leference to local conditions from 1905 
to 1910 11 The number of pupils m public 
mstitutioos rose from 6,90,051 to 0,86, b5d, sod 
the expenditure from Provincial revenues 
rose from Es 11,06,510 toEs 23,05,339, while 
the local expenditure, direct and mdiiect rose 
from Es 47,81,833 to Es 73,05,260 These 
results were deeply appreciated by the people 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and when I 
visited Dacca, I found a widespread apprehen- 
sion, particularly among the Mahomedans who 
form the majority of the population lest the 
attention which the Partition of Bengal secur- 
ed for the Eastern Provinces should be relaxed 
and that theie might bo a set back in educa- 
tional progress It was to allay this not un- 
reasonable apprehension that I stated to a depu- 
tation of Mahomedan gentlemen that the 
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Government o£ India ^ete so much impressed 
■with the necessity o£ promoting education m 
a Province which had made such good progress 
during the past few years, that we had decided 
to recommend to the Secretary of State the 
constitution of a University at Dacca and tho 
appointment of a Special Officer of Dducation 
in Eastern Bengal 

The fact that this statement was made to 
a deputation of Mahomedan gentlemen 
does not, I need hardly say, mean that the 
University wdl be a Mahomedan Uni- 
versity The mtentioa was that it should 
be a Univeisity open to all — a teaching 
and residential University It may, as 
you suggest, be necessary to give special 
facilities to Mahoinedans The inadequate 
arrangement for the Collegiate instructiou of 
Mahomedans was emphasised by the Vice- 
Chancellor m his Addiess to the Convocation 
m 1909 I can only say that any proposal to 
this end which the new Governor of Bengal 
may make wiU receive the sympathetic con- 
sideration of the Government of India The 
question of the scope of the Dacca University 
and of the position of the Special Educational 
Officer are among the many which will bo left 
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over for the new Governor of Bengal to con- 
sider and advise, and I cannot imagine that 
the creation of a separate educational cadre for 
Eastern Bengal would commend itself to Lord 
Carmichael In due course that Government 
will make their recommendations to the Gov- 
ernment of India, but I may say at once that 
it never was the intention of the Government 
of India that there should be a line of cleavage 
in the Educational Department of the new 
Province as between the two Bengals 

Theie is one passage m your Address which 
I frankly tell you that I regret, because I 
think it may be susceptible of misunderstand- 
ing 1 lefer to the suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment of Eastern Bengal and Assam weie 
unsympathetic m their tieatment of private 
schools and Colleges I wish byegones to 
be byegones, and regret that this sugges- 
tion should have been made I need only 
point out that when the new Province 
was formed, not a single College was 
m receipt of Government aid, while the 
Government were spending less than Es 1} 
lakhs in aiding private institutions In 1910, 
there were four Aided Colleges, and the 
Government spent over its 3^ lakhs in aiding 
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private institutions I cannot withhold my 
tribute of admiration for the % 70 tk done by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, m 
the teeth of great diiBcalties 

I have only again to thank yon I wish to 
impress upon you the greatness of the work m 
which we are called on to co operate I am 
hopeful that the large issues of educational 
policy on which the future of India so greatly 
depends will be viewed with a wide outlook 
and apart from personal or political interests, 
and m asking for your help and co operation 
in the great task I feel sure that my appeal 
will not be vam 
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BBNAEES MUNICIPAL AND DISTEICT 
BOARDS 

lOn the 17th Fehniary 1912 the ZIuntctpal and 
District Boaids^Benares, presented Addresses to Hts 
Excellency at Nadesar House, to ivhich the Viceroy 
made the Jollomng «plyl — 

QENTr,HiiiBN, — There was ft time when I 
feaxed it might be necessary for Lady Hardmge 
and mysell to forego the pleasure of seeing 
your sacred city, and I was very glad, indeed 
when I found that, after all, it would be possi- 
ble for U3 to pay you a 'Bisit, although a very 
brief one There is no other place in the 
world that means so much to the Hindus, and 
the pious devotion of the countless thousands 
ofpilgrims to whom the holyKasi has leprcscnt- 
cd the goal of their spiritual aspiration, and the 
prayers of the untold myriads moco who would, 
but could not, maUo the gicit pilgiimagc, lend 
to your city an atmosphere of solemnity and 
sanctity 

Upon you, members of the Municipality, tho 
steady stream of humanity coming and going 
through your gates tbrowa a heavy rcsponsibi- 
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lity. You ha^ve faced it in tho past with con- 
siderable success. Not only were you amoug 
the first to tecognlsa the necessity for a plentiful 
provision of good water, but you were the first 
to see that a good water-supply must go hand 
in hand with a proper drainage system, and, 
though you have received assistance from the 
Xjocal Government, you have supplemented it, 
finding from jour lesources a large portion of 
the expenditure requited tor these great works. 
You have had your award m your freedom of 
Into from serious epidemics. and you have there- 
by tendered a service not only to yourselves 
and your fellowcitizeos, but also to the rest of 
India, but jour task is no light one, and it 
needs all the sagacity and foresight which you 
cau exercise, and even as 1 speak I grieve to 
know that parts of your city are lying in the 
clutches of plague, that dread scourge which 
has cost India so many lives and so many 
tears. If you can continue to carry out your 
duties in such a way that the healthiness and 
amenities of your Municipality are steadily 
improved, you will have good cause to be proud 
of the results of your labours. 

Benares is, as you truly remark, well abreast 
of the tunes in matters educational, and I regret 
193 
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THE BENABES STATE BANQUET 
[H 3 the Zlaharajah 0 / Benares gave a Banquet 
on the 17th Feb 1912 tn honour of Tkc%r Excellen- 
cies, Lord and Lady Hardmge In responding to 
the toast of their health Sts Excellency spohe as 
Jo\lows'\ — 

Yoi5R Highness, Ladiks and Gbntlemen, 
— I tbank Your Highne'^s most heartily (or 
the flattering terms m which yoa have proposed 
my health, and you, ladies and gentlemen, (ol 
the cordiality n ith. which you have received 
the toast It was with great legcet that, 
owing to the illness of Lady Hardinge’s 
brother, we had to postpone our journey, but I 
am glad that my brother m law s health has 
80 far improved as to enable us to visit Your 
Highness in Benares, and the warmth of our 
reception here in these histone surroundings 
has made us appreciate to the full how much 
we should have missed, had we been unable to 
fulfil our engagement 

It IS a source of great gratification to us to 
know that Your Highness m common, I believe, 
with the Eulers and people of India m general 
approve-* the administrative changes which 
were announced by His Imperial Majesty the 
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King'Empcror at tho recent Durbar at Dolhi. 
'Ihis IS not the occasion to discuss the merits 
o( thoao changes or tho objects with which they 
were devised, but whatever may bo their result, 
and I confidently believe that they will prove 
to bo for tho great and permanent benefit of 
the Indian people, wo may claim at least tlio 
credit of having recommended them to His 
Majesty’s Government with a view solely to 
the benefit of tho people whoso interests are in 
our charge, and it is my firu 2 determination to 
continue, tbiough good and evil report, to fur« 
ther those interests with all tho power that I 
can command 

During the brief period that has elapsed since 
the Benares family domains were converted 
into a regular State, Your Highness has, I am 
glad to know, shown yourself fully worthy of 
the confidence bestowed on you by His Majes- 
ty 5 Government, and I feel sure that by 
continued attention to the needs of your sub- 
jects and with the assistance of the Poli- 
tical Agent, you will do your utmost to 
letam that confidence If I may add a word 
of advice to Youi Highness on this subject, I 
would suggest that, m consideimg a scheme 
for the development of your State and the 
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advancement o! the welfare of yonr people, 
you should be careful to temper enthusiasm 
with caution, and insist on the esetcise of wise 
economy Iwouldalsoimpress onYourHighness, 
if I may do so without offence, the desirability 
of educating your son and heir (whom I am 
glad to see here to night) mthe details of State 
management, so as to fit him for the honour- 
able and responsible position to which he will 
ultimately succeed 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I wonld ask 
you to join me m drinking the health of our 
distinguished host I have enjoyed the privilege 
of His Highness s friendship for a few mouths 
only, but even during that brief time I have 
learnt to appreciate highly his generosity, 
his steadfast loyalty and his zeal for the public 
good, and it is in recognition of these qualities 
that I ask youall todrmkto the long life and. 
prosperity of His Highness the Maharajah of 
Benares 
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THE LUCKNOW MUNICIPAL ADDRESS 

[n E the Viceroy was presented on the 10th 
Fehruary 1012 toithan address of iLclcome by the 
Luchnow Board to which he made the 

JoUoning reply] — 

GuNTiii MBS, — I thank you verj warmly for 
the welcome >ou have extended to mo upon my 
first visit to >our citv It is a visit to which I 
have loiked forward with tho greatest possible 
pleasure and I was keenly disappointed when 
1 found It necessary to postpone it, owing to the 
anxious illness of a memkei of my family His 
steady progress towards recovery has enabledme 
to fulfil this engagement but 1 legiet that it was 
not possible for Lady Hardinge to prolong her 
absence from bei brother s side, and she is very 
sad that she cannot be with me here to day to 
share your welcome andto make your acquaint 
ance and to see with her own eyes this famous 
city so iich in old associations so full of living 
interest and so pleasant to look upon 

The feelings of joy and gratification to which 
you have given expression in regard to His 
Imperial Majesty s Durhar at Delhi are, I have 
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reason to know, common to the whole of this 
wide Empire, and I do not think that any one 
who was present at that great ceremony can 
ha^e come away without a deep and lasting 
impression of its solemn significance The 
devotion and loyaltyof the immensegathenng of 
the Princes and people of India to His Imperial 
Majesty were patent to all who had eyes to 
see, and were most fittingly expressed m the 
message which it was my privilege to send 
from them to the people of England on the 
day of His Majesty s safe return to his own 
country Perhaps it is not so widely appreciated 
how greatly touched Their Imperial Majesties 
were by the welcome which they received in 
India In bis public utterances he told bis 
people something of bis feelings and both of 
them, m conversation out hero and m letters 
written on their way home, have spoken to mo 
of India and of the people of India in terms of 
the greatest warmth and affection You have 
yoursehes only recently received an illustration 
of the King Emperor s personal interest in 
yoar well being in tho commands that he was 
pleased to issue that your Medical College and 
Hospital should bo called after his own name, 
and that tho Women’s portion of them shall be 
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named after Her Majesty I congratnlate you, 
citizens of Lucknow, upon the happy choice 
you made of a memorial of their earlier visit, 
and upon the public spirit and hearty co-oper- 
ation which has enabled you to bring it to 
so successful an issne That spirit of striving 
together for the common good is deserving 
of the most hearty commendation, and its 
fruit IS apparent in the long list of improve- 
ments which you have recently effected, or 
are now effecting, whether m perfecting your 
drainage system, Kymg out parks, improving 
yoni markets, adding to your schools, develop- 
ing your communications, or enhancing the 
beauty and healthfulness of your city by 
town-planning schemes I was particalarly 
pleased to hear how successful has been the 
scheme for the Aminabad Park, where you 
have not only swept away an insanitary area, 
bnt have created m its place an attractive and 
healthy open space, and have accomplished 
this at an expenditure of little more than 
Bs 5,000 This 18 true efiBciency, and I offer 
my congtatulatioDS to the Hon’blo Mr Ganga 
Prasad Varma, your senior Vice-Chairman, 
to whom, I am told, the credit is largely due- 
ivill not detain you longer. Gentlemen, 
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-except to tell yon again what a pleasure it is 
to me to come and visit your city, to express 
my gratitude lor the kind reception you have 
given me and to bid you go on and prosper in 
the course of civic progress m which you are 
so happily set 
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[At Gavemment Souse the members of the Oudh 
ex Royal Family Assoctalton presented an Address 
to the Viceroy expressing gratitude for the special 
consideration shown them by the recent grant of 
scholarships to the young students of the family, 
whose parents uere unable to provide for their edu- 
cation 3 E the Viceroy, tn reply, said] — 

Gkntlkuen, — I am very pleased to have 
this opportuaity o£ meeting you and making 
your acquaintance The Address which you 
have]ast presented to me has given me consi> 
derable pleasure, in the assurance which it con- 
tarns that the promises made by Lord Canning 
more than half a century ago have been faith- 
fully redeemed, and you, on your part, have, I 
am glad to know, consistently fulfilled your part 
of the bargain by setting an example of loyalty 
and good conduct 

The Association which you have formed 
18 jet in its infancy and I am not quite sure 
what led to its constitution, but if I am right m 
inferring from one of your remarks that one 
of its principal aims is the proper education 
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of some of the cadets of your family, it has my 
most hearty sympathy These are not times 
m which it will suffice for a man to sit with 
folded hands and boast of ancient hneago The 
days are past when a long line of ancestors 
was of more repute than personal worth and 
personal character, and I rejoice to note jour 
appreciation of the assistance which the Go- 
vernment ha7e given towards bringing up the 
younger members of your family to be useful 
members of the community The pohcv of 
the Government m this direction has not been 
without its fruit, and some of your sons are 
worthily serving the Government, with which 
you have so strong a bond ofmutual protection 
and friendohip This is the line along which 
I should hhe to see your Association working, 
and if there is anything in blue blood or family 
tradition let it inspire vou with the ambition 
to be not idlers oi dreamers, a burden upon 
the community, but strong and steadfast men, 
respecting yourselves and respected of others, 
and taking your proper place as leaders of the 
people, in virtue of your own good qualities 
and chaiacter, and to the credit of the 
family to which you have the honour to belong 
"Sou cannot do this unless you are able to hold 
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your own m the rough and tumble of the 
world about you, and the first essential is edu- 
cation. You have spoken m appreciative 
terms of the sympathy of Sir John Hewett, 
whom wo are all so sorry to ba losing after his 
long and distinguished career in India, and I 
can assure you that the Government will 
always be ready to foster and assist any efforts 
you may make in the direction I have indicated 
I thank you, Gentlemen, for your cordial 
expressions of loyalty, and for your friendly 
words of welcome, and I thank you especially 
for the kindly references you have made to 
my grandfather’s work m India 



the TALT3QD&RS OE OUDH 
[T/ifl Taluqdan of Oitdh gar« a fenZUant tnter- 
tatnvwit to Lora Bardtnge Sir John and Ladv 
Hewiit and tht pntictpal c»ui{ and tittUiary resi- 
dents attended The foUototng is the text of His 
£icclfcncj/’s spccc/i oji ike occasion] — 

TaIiTJQDABs op Oudh, — I cannot tell yoa 
■wxtbi -what great pleasure 1 have listened to the 
Address which you have lust presented to me. 
Throughout this Indtaa Empire there is, X 
ha\e etery reason to believe, a spirit of cond> 
dence and trust in the British Admmistratioa 
and of loyalty to His Gracious Majesty’s throne 
and person, but there is no part of India nhere 
that spirit IS more deeply rooted than here, and 
there is no body of men who have given greater 
proof of its existence among them than you 
who represent the aristocracy of this Province. 
I need not tell you then how glad I am to have 
this opportunity of meeting you and making 
your acquaintance You have truly said that 
the recent visit of Their Imperial Majesties has 
left a permanent and abidmg mark upon 
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the political and social conditions of tbe people 
of India, and I am grateful for jour con- 
gratulations upon the very great honour 
confeired upon myself and for jour kindly 
references to my own part m the labonrs which 
made their \isit so great a success That it 
was a success I do not think that the most 
captious critic would deny, and I know that 
Their Imperial Majesties themselves were 
pleased beyond measure at those few crowded 
dajs they spent among their people m India 
and left our shores with feelings of sadness 
and regret Much of that success was due to 
the indefatigable exertion of your Lieutenant 
Governor and the band of chosen men who 
worked with him and under him for the organ- 
isation of the Delhi Durbar and its attendant 
ceremonies To them and to those m Calcutta 
and Bombay, and elsewhere, who worked so 
strenuously we all owe a debt of gratitude that 
they should have made it possible to give our 
Sovereign Lord tbe Kmg-Emperor a welcome 
worthy of India 

In your Address you have referred to the 
benefits of a settled Government and to the 
sympathetic rule of your present Lieutenant- 
Governoi, and I feel sure that you must all 
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lament ■with me that India is, \n a few shoit 
months, to lose the benefit o£ his iipe experience 
an3 mature juflgment. Sir John Hewett can 
look back through a long vista of years devoted 
to this country, which have brought m their 
train grave responsibilities, worthily fulfilled, 
and when he leaves ua full of years and honour 
we shall unite in wishing him a hearty god- 
speed. 

The British Government have always been 
careful to respect your rights, and maintain 
your privileges, and they have bad their reward 
in your steadfast loyalty, which has shone out 
with nndimimshed brightness when the politi- 
cal sky has been clouded, as it has m some of 
the years not so fat gone by The clouds have 
neatly gone, and tbe horizon is blight with 
hope, which bids fair for the advance of India 
along tbe path of enlightened progress. But 
whatever the future may betide, whether sun- 
shine or stoiiu, 1 feci sure that the old tradi- 
tion of loyalty and good faith which has so 
long been a bond between yourselves and tho 
Government may bo relied upon as ono of the 
strongest assets of British Buie m India. 

I cannot conclude without thanking yon 
most heartily for your kind reception. I only 
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say is tint no ono po^^ibly liked and respected 
him more than I did. Combined with a 
magnificent brain and a forceful character, ho 
had greit kindness .md sympathy of heart, 
qualities which endeared him to ail those who 
know and nnnerstoott him. Petty jealousy 
and meanness had no place in bis character, 
and it might bo said of him, ns was \Nritteu by 
Popo of an eminent KngHbh statesman — 

“ Statesman yet friend to truth, of soul 
RUjccro, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear, 
Who broke no prowiso and serred no 
private end.” 

After more th.an thirty years spent in the 
Presidency of Bombay, during which period ho 
occupied some of the highest posts held by 
Civilians, ho was appointed Member for the 
Homo Department of tho Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. In that capacity 1 am able to bear 
testimony to his Impel lal patriotism, to his high 
sense of loyalty to his colleagues and friends, 
to Ins conciliatory attitude in all matters con* 
nected with the Home Department, hiainvari> , 
able desire to set wrong right, and his constant 
wish to forget and to obliterate the memory of 
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all that during the last few years is best for- 
gotten. Qoite recently the Secretary of State 
had appointed him Member of his Council in 
liondon, and great as I felt his loss would be 
to me and to the Government of India, I gladly 
welcomed the appointment of Sir John Jenkins 
to London, as I Inlly realised that in the ever- 
changing conditions of this great Smpire, his 
piesence and advice would ahiays bem harmony 
with the legitimate sentiments and aspirations 
of the people of India. Jnst as his piospects of 
happiness and usefulness to India and to 
England were bnghtest, death has claimed 
him. and although it is not for any of us to 
question the will of Providence, we may with 
reason give espcession to our profound regret 
at the loss w e have all sustained To me, per- 
sonally, he was a most Io\al and devoted col- 
league and friend, whose experience and know- 
ledge of India and her people were as estensive 
as they w'ere priceless to India In my opinion 
his loss IS irreparable To Lady Jenkins and 
her family, we all, I am sure, pour out our deep 
and heartfelt sympathy m their bereavement. 
May she find comfort and consolation in her 
sore distress, and may the soul of our late 
colleague and friend test in peace ’ 
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regret that Laily Uardingo, owing to tho ill- 
ness of her brother, conIJ nut bo with too to- 
sharo with mo tho pleasure of this visit, and of 
this magaiHccnt entertainment which youhive- 
providcd for our cQ)o>mcnt. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SIR JOHN 
JENKINS 

[H E tho Viceroy at ike Ifcetutg of the 

Imperial Legislaime Council at Calculta oit the 
23rd February, OTul l>e/oie the proceedings of the 
CoMJWii began. His Excellency made the fallowing 
speech! — 

Since the last occasion on which the Coun- 
cil met m this place and while tho heacts of 
all were still beating with tho joy and enthu- 
siasm created by the rwii cf Their laiperiaJ 
Majesties to Calcutta, a sudden reminder 
reached us of the iQe:&orable character of tho 
laws ofNature, and deathunexpectcdly deprived 
India and the Government of India of one of 
their most valued and trusted servants It was 
onlj tuo dajs before Their Imperial Majesties 
left Calcutta for Bombay that Sir John 
Jenkins was present at tho meeting of my Exe- 
cutive Council, apparently m the best of health, 
and yet a week later bo had breathed his last 
There are probably many here who know Sir 
John Jenkms much longer than I knew him, 
some who even knew him better, but all I can 



THE CALCUTTA CLUB BANQUET. 

[At the dinner given by the Members of the Cal- 
cutta Chib on the 1st March 1912, 3. E. said} — 

Gentlbmkn, — It 13 a very great pleasure to 
me to meet hereto-mght so many members of 
this Club, which is typical of the harmony and 
mutual esteem which every Viceroy and every 
friend of India must wish to see prevail betw een 
Englishmen and Indians of all classes and in 
every rank of life throughout the great country, 
and it IS foi that reason I wish every success 
and prosperity to the Calcutta Club It is a 
further satisfaction to me that I have been 
honoured by an invitation here to night, since 
I do not anticipate that I shall be in a position 
to accept hospitality at a similar gathering in 
Calcutta in a year’s tune from now Finding 
myself here in the midst of friends leads me to 
say a few words on a matter of some dclic.acy, 
m which, I will, ID any case, endeavour to 
avoid the controversial aspect Although I have 
no sympathy with intemperate language. I 
fiankly admit that I have a genuine sympathy 
for the sentiments of all those who feel that 
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they and Calcutta generally, have lost some- 
thing by the transfer of the Capital to Delhi, 

I hope and trust that a few years hence they 
will be able to modify their opinion, and will 
realise that there have been compensating 
advantages and that the« loss has not been so 
great as they now anticipate 

Viceroys are also human and have feelings 
like other people I confess that I have, dur- 
ing the past three months, had a feeling of 
deep regieb at the prospect of abandoning Cal- 
cutta as my official head quarters This is the 
second cold weather that my wife and I have 
lived amongst yon "We have been eitiexaely 
happy we have eD)oyed the blessing of good 
health and have been so fortunate as to count 
many friends in Calcutta Ever since my arri- 
val m India I have liked Calcutta, with which 
city 1 have many family ties and tiaditions, 
since no less than foui successive generations 
of my family have lived at various times m 
Calcutta since the year 1844 Although I shall 
be a thousand miles away, my interest in Cal- 
cutta and its future prosperity and the develop- 
ment of Calcutta will never wane, and I feel 
confident that when the term of my Viceroyalty 
IS completed, I shall be able to look back upon. 
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a peaceful and contented Bengal and a prosper- 
ous and ever-mcieasmg Calcutta, under the 
fostering care of a very able and popular 
Governor. 

I thank you warmly, gentlemen, for the great 
hospitahtj extended to me to-night, and for the 
very kind manner in which you have received 
the toast of my health 
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[r/j8 CoiMcattonof Oie Calcuita Untver&tty uas 
held on IGth Zlarch, 1922 3 E the Viceroy m 

hts CQpaeily of Chancellor dcUiered the folloiotng 
Address] — 

VlOB CHANCKtiLOn, LADIIiS AKD GkNTIiE- 
MBM, — Of the positions which it falls to a 
Viceroy to fill, there is none that I value more 
highly than the Chancellorship of the Calcutta 
University, and that because, as Chancellor, I 
come into direct relation with the rising gene- 
ration on whose sound education the future 
of India so greatly depends I am glad by 
my presence here this afternoon to show the 
interest which 1 take m your progress, and to 
have the opportunity of addressing a few 
words to the graduates and students assem- 
bled m this hall It is all the more a satis- 
faction to me to be present here to day, la 
view of the possibility that circumstances 
may prevent me from being present next year 
at a similar Convocation I am anxious, 
moreover, to declare to you all that, although 
separated b\ space and distance, I shall, so 
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long as I remain m this country, proudly 
value the post that I hold of the Chan- 
cellor of this Umveraity, and that it will be to 
me a source of pride that I am able to maintain 
a close connection with the intellectual side of 
Calcutta I need hardly say that it will be my 
constant aim and endeavour to watch over and 
to assist the intellectual development of this 
great University, and the moral and material 
welfare of its students Whatever may be the 
political changes of the present or of the future, 
I have absolute conddence m the power of this 
University to hold its own and to lead the way 
m the development of higher education to a 
much higher plane than exists at present either 
in this or any other University in India I 
should like also to take this opportunity of 
conveying to the Vice Chancellor of this 
Univeioifcy the warm congratulations of us all 
on the high honour that has been bestowed 
upon him recently by our King Emperor, 
togethei with an expression of our earnest hope 
that he may long be spared to enjoy his well- 
earned and well merited honour 

bmce we met at the last Convocation we 
have lost some good friends and supporters I 
may mention, in particular, the retirement of 
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Mr Hugh Mehiile Percival an3 Mr Lamb, 
and the lamented death of Mr John Arthur 
Cunningham It will not be easy to fill the place 
vacated by ^itr Percival Tor more than 31 
years bo was a Professor m the Presidency 
CoUego, giving of hia best ra knowledge and 
care to successive generations of students, 
while as a member of the Syndicate and a 
member of various Boards of studies ho ren- 
dered service of ctccptioual value and brought 
to bear a judgment which was never swayed 
by any other than academic considerations 
Ikir Lamb, Principal of the Scottish Churches 
College, norked assidttoualy for the Ijoivorsity 
as a member of the Syndicate and of various 
Boards of Studies He was keenly interested 
m tho moral and mtcllcctual uclfaco of his 
Students who valued his sympathy m their 
difficulties Ihe early death of Mr Cunningham 
has deprived us of a brilliant and enthusiastic 
worker whose ideals and sympathy for Indian 
students c.irly won him respect and affection 
in many ijuarters And there ato others too 
whoso loss tho Uni\crt,itii.3 have to mourn or 
wliQ have left India never to return to their 
places Wo know them no more, but their 
mflucnco an\ example hvo after them and 
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mspiro those who follow m their footsteps to 
carry on tho groat work which the>, m their 
time and according to their opportunity, helped 
forward 

Wore I asked, Gentlemen, m what direction 
the currents of opinion and activity in our 
Universities are setting at tho present time, 
I should reply unhesitatingly that they are- 
converging on the fuller realisation of the idea 
of a teaching and residential University In 
sajing this, I would not wish to imply, in any 
way, failure on tho part of this University in 
Its task of coping with the provision of adequate 
facilities for the entire body of students under 
its jurisdiction, but with Sir Ashutosh Hooker- 
jee I would say that both the teaching in the 
Colleges and the lesidontial arrangements are 
capable of very great development and improve- 
ment, especially upon the lines which he has 
indicated in the veiy interesting and instruc- 
tive speech to which we have just listened 
^Ve are not blind to the good work which the 
existing Universities have done m their day 
"We are justly proud of their achievements 
But wa cannot be insensible to the change that 
has come throughout the atmosphere Dis- 
tance has been reduced by improved communi- 
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cations , centres of population have grown up 
pulsating and thiohhing with new aspirations, 
some appearances to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing The old dividing barriers are breaking 
down, and we feel the need for greater union 
and closer co operation We want to develop 
an identity and a character of out own The 
modern Universities o( Europe have well been 
described as the nurseries and workshopst of 
intellectual life 

Wo want all that this description implies- 
in India At the present time the Univer- 
sities Act of IDOi has prepared the way That 
measure was keenly debated at the time, 
but a few people are insensible to its benefi- 
cent character Kow it imposed, as an obliga 
tioD, the &>stematic inspection of Colleges, 
and it facilitated the creation of University 
Professors and Lecturers for the cultivation of 
right stuhea Iadircctl> , also it foreshadowed 
the beginnings of a residential system It isdifii- 
cult to exaggerate the importance of inspection 
by mamtiiaing coatiuuity of standard on the 
one ban! and disclosing the needs of tho 
CoUegts on the other It draws together the 
UniieraitiLS and the Colleges, and invigorates 
them both The future hi&tonan of India will 
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assuredly ascribe to the Universities Act a 
strong dynamic and vitilismg influence on our 
system of Higher education, under the able 
and effective guidance of our Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, whose re appointment 
has, I know, given widespread satisfaction 
and on whose expert assistance we shall rely 
m the forthcoming revision of the Kegulations 
Under his guidance the Calcutta University 
has made considerable progress m the dnecti- 
ons indicated by the Act For inspection we 
have a whole time ealaned officer, and we have 
been able to associate with him the Pro- 
fessors of different Colleges, to whom we owe 
a great debt of gratitude for the invaluable 
seiviccs which they have rendered without 
remuneration and often at much personal in- 
convenience There has been maiked improve- 
ment, especially m the teaching of science, 
thanks largely to the liberal grants made by 
the Government of India, to the University 
and to Colleges The Colleges are, however, 
still deficient in accommodation, equipment, 
apparatus and libraries All these are deserving 
and important objects on which expenditure 
must be increased m the near future, if we 
are to maintain a nsing standard of education. 
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\7© have the Uinto Professor of Economics, 
•who 18 a whole time Univeisity Professor Wo 
have also mamtamed Lecturers on Comparative 
Philology, Sanskrit, Pali, English and llatho* 
matics for the benefit of a student in other 
branches, such as History, Philosophy and Eco- 
nomics Wo have been assisted m our eflbrts by 
distinguished Professors of affiliated Colleges, 
who, m addition to their regular work, have 
voluntarily nndertikcn to impart instruction 
to H A students dmiog the last four )cars 
Also the University has from time to timo 
Appointed readers oo special subjects to foster 
investigations of important branches of learn- 
ing amongst out adaauccd students One of 
these readers, Mr Sen, has embodied his lec- 
tures on the histor> of tho Bengalee languigo 
and literature from the earliest times to the 
middle of the 18th ccntur> m a volume of 
cousidcrablo merit, %\hich ho is about to supple- 
ment by another original contribution to the 
history of one of the most important acrnacu- 
lars of this country May I express tbo hopo 
that this example will bo folios', cd elsewhere, and 
that critical >-0110013 may be established for the 
vernacular laoguajt.s of Indii, which haao nut 
as yet rcccucd tho attention that they dc<’crvc 
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Daring the last jeat the Umversity has 
pnbUsb-ed the Headership lectures delivered by 
Professor Schntes and Dr 'Walker, which 
have been acclaimed m Europe a* works of 
great value and merit I cannot, however, re* 
gard the present facilities for higher studies 
as at all sufficient when not a few students 
who wish to take the degree of Master of 
Arts have to be turned away for want of 
accommodation That our students are capable 
of higher work I have no doubt I am 
informed that three research studentships on 
the Premcband Foundation have recently been 
awarded on Mathematics, Chemistry and Indian 
Antiquities, to students all of whom were 
piOQOUQced by the Evammera to evmce special 
merit The awards which have been made of 
the Coates Memorial prize and the Darbhanga 
Memorial Scholarship indicate that there are 
capable men, able and willing, in the Medical 
Faculty to catty on research work In addition 
to this, the large number of essays submitted 
for the Griffith Memorial Prize makes it patent 
that many of our graduates are engaged m 
advanced study and research It is very im- 
portant that w e should turn out good M A ’s 
m sufficient numbers Otherwise it will be 
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ditSoult to find capable lecturers tor our 
Colleges, or to provide adequately tor research 
Impressed bj these considerations, which are 
not peculiar to the Calcutta University, md 
remembering the stirring words which Hie 
Imperial Majesty addressed to the Members o 
our Senate, the Government of India have 
decided to make a solid advance in the direc- 
tion of teaching and residential Univer^ties 
They have allotted a recuriing grant of Bs 
lakhs a year, of which the Calcutta Univer- 
sities will receive Ks 05,000 a year for the 
appointment of University Professors ana 
Lecturers in special subjects, and for t e en 
couiagement m other ways of higher stu les 
and lesearch They have allotted non recur- 
ring grants amounting to Bs IS lakhs, of w ic 
the Calcutta University will receive Bs 
IdUhs for the provision of University buildings, 
libraries and equipment In addition, a specia 
grant of Ks 10 lakhs has been reserved for 
Hostels accommodation m Calcutta, which wi 
he non Collegiate m character Another sum of 
Ks 10 lakhs has been allotted for the develop- 
ment of accommodation m Dacca and o 
buildings required for the New University in 
that place I hope that the liberality of 
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GUj^emment will be sopplementecl by private 
liberality, and that before many years have 
passed eSicieat teaching TJmversities will take 
the place ot the eiamtmng and federal 
tJniversitvea which we have to-day 

lalso hope, osl have already said, that teach- 
ing and residential Universities may be mul- 
tiplied throaghoat India, for I believe that they 
will do great thmga for the improvement of 
Higher Education I trust that I have said 
enough to convince you how closely at heart 
the Government of India have the development 
of the Indian Umversities on sound modern 
hnes We have also drawn up a scheme foe 
the creation of an Oriental Research Institute 
at Delhi, uhich will, it is hoped, give new life 
to the critical study of Orientaba and tram up 
a cla:,s of teachers who will carry to the highest 
point pooaible the study of Indian antiquities 
and the classical language^, of India At the 
same time we ate considering measures for the 
preservation and encouragement of the indigen- 
ous learning of th© country In time I hope 
that it will be possible to develop very con- 
siderably the Oriental Facult es m Universities 
but the opinion of the distinguished Onental- 
uU who came to Simla last year was almoat 
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unanimous that a commencement should be 
made, m the first instance, with a central 
Besearch Institute, and this, indeed, is support* 
ed by experience m other countries In his 
addiess to the Convocation last year the Vice- 
Chancellor impressed upon us the need for the 
better preparation of our students m the 
Secondary English schools This is a matter 
which has long engaged the attention of the 
Government of India It is obvious that, if 
our students come up to College inadequately 
tiamed, an undue burden is thrown upon the 
Colleges, and progress is retarded, at any rate, 
for the first two years ot the College course 
Definite schemes of improvement are already 
under consideration, and a recurring grant of 
Bs 6 lakhs a year bos been allotted from 
Imperial revenues for the improvement of 
education m Aided Secondary Schools I hope 
earnestly that funds may bo hereafter available 
to push forward this most necessary reform 
When we have our Higher studies provided 
in the schools boused m comfort and decency, 
and m sanitary surroundings, under conditions 
of discipline and with helpful guidance at 
hand, we may look forward to the future with 
some assurance and stoutness of heart. 
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I sometimes notice m the Press and on the 
platform statementa indicative of impatience at 
tbe rate of progress, or at the selection of 
the particular line of advance that has been 
chosen at any moment. I can only assure you 
that we have in view a policy which embraces 
every branch of education, technical education, 
primary education and female education, and 
which as schemes mature and funds become 
available, we desire to catty through in con- 
sultation with Local Governments. I would 
ask you to be patient for a while. It is not 
possible to accomplish everything at once, but 
I think you will agree that we have made a 
substantial bcgmnmg this year. Before I 
conclude I am glad to be able to announce 
that Babu .<Vnantbnath Deb, a scion of a 
well-known family in Calcutta, has just given 
the University a sum of Es. 30,000 the 
mteiest on which is to bo devoted to a Eeseacch 
Prise in Law, and two Gold Medals for tbe 
best Bengali poem and the best Bengali essay 
written by the lady graduates of the Um\cisity. 
On behalf of tho University, I thank him, and 
1 trust that others will follow bis enlightened 
example 

It only remains for me to addiess a few 
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words to those who have received their Degrees 
to day, amongst whom I am glad to notice no 
fewer than 13 ladies Kemembei that your 
education does not end with a Degree Youi 
education hitherto has only been preparatorj 
for the larger and sterner education of life and 
contact with your fellowmen It is my earnest 
desire that you may be useful and loyal citizens 
leading prosperous and happy lives And to 
you, students, who are working for your future 
Degrees, I would say — Be assiduous in your 
studies, remembering always that it is not by 
hrilhant flashes but by sustained effort that 
success m life is attained Lead healthy and 
vigorous lives seeking after the best and 
highest ideals and eschewing all that is deca 
dent and corrupt Let the message of hope 
left by our King Empcroi inspire you to make 
greater efforts m the future foi your ouu 
intellectual moial and physical improvement 
nevei forgetting the debt of duty that you owe 
to your own country In this way you will fit 
yourseKcs for the high responsibilities of 
citizenship which istbccorucr stone of the great 
edifice upon which this Empire is based Sly 
concluding words to you aro Bo true to your 
God, true to your Emperor, true to your 
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cotmtry, and true to yourselves.' Follow these 
precepts and have no feat for the future of 
your country or of yourselves. 
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In closing the Debate H E The Viceroy said — 
Following the example of some honourable 
members I should like as the head of the 
Government to associate myself with the views 
of those who have expressed appreciation of 
Sir Guv Fleetwood Wilson and Sir James 
Meston I shaie the hope that Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood Wilson will return invigorated by his 
stay abroad and restored to health so that he 
may be able to complete his full term of service 
As regaids Sir James Meston, although it has 
been a great pleasme to me to appoint him to 
60 high and impoitant a post, the honourable 
members can well understand, I am sure, what 
a loss he will be to me and the Government of 
India as Secretary m the Finance Department 
I need not go into the question of his great but 
unassuming ability, but I am conddent that bis 
work and services will be to the great advan- 
tage of India in whatever position he is em- 
ployed 

There is only one point in other matters 
to which I would like to draw attention. 
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and that is tlus, althoagh, I am determinod 
to permit no measure in connection ^\ith the 
Dacca University that might be interpreted as a 
measure of partition, and althongh Mr. Basu 
has given expression to my own personal 
views, we have >ek to know the view of the 
new Governor of Bengal on questions of detail, 
and still mote of the Secretary of State. 

We have now come to the end of another 
year, a year of historic memory, but it is the 
financial features of the year which have the 
first claim upon our thoughts. In the Budget 
I see a gratifying picture of India's economic 
strength Famine came very neat our doors 
in the autumn of lost year, but its heavy hand 
has been withdrawn from all but a few affected 
tracts in Bombay. Plague still scourges a 
patient and much-eaduring people in parts of 
the country, but tbc measures for repelling it 
are steadily growing m knowledge and efficien- 
cy, and what is worth even more is the cordia- 
lity of co-operation between our officers and 
those whom they endeavour to help. And so 
we have reached another milestone, and we 
pass onwards into the coming year, under 
the hand of Providence, in confidence and 
hope. The Finance Minister, m opening his 
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Budget, rovie^ved tho progress of the last three 
years I also have been tempted by his example 
to indulge in a retrospect, but I have been look* 
ing a little further back than ho has done I 
have been looking back to tho days when 
our Indian revenues were clouded by two 
great shadows, tho fall in exchange and the 
fear of invasion from our North-West Frontier 
The era of our modern dnance began about 
twelve years ago It was an era of prosperity, 
high surpluses and reforming activity, but it 
was dominated by tho two great evils Our 
exchange troubles, it is tru(^ passed away in 
1899, and I trust that, under skilful guidance, 
they will not return Tbeir conseiueuces, 
however, leraained in the high taxation that 
had been imposed to meet them, in the pinch- 
ing of our administration and in the poverty 
of Provincial Governments All this had to 
be put to rights Moderation had to be 
restored to our taxes Money had to be 
furnished for our more backward Departments, 
particularly for the improvement of Police 
The finances of the Liocal Governments had 
to be placed on a sounder and more stable 
basis To these objects the energies of my 
predecessors were bent, and much of their 
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surplus revenues were dedicated. Meanwhile, 
a heavy toll was being taken on our revenues 
by the other incubus which I have mentioned, 
the defence of our frontier, and the prepara- 
tion of our Army for war formed the second 
outstanding feature of the period that I am 
reviewing. Lord Kitchener matured his scheme 
for the reorganisation of our military strength, 
and large sums of money were devoted to it 
for a series of years. 

Looking then at the position broadly, we 
seehow two great cycles of espendituro filled tUe 
rich years between the famine of 1809 and the 
crisis of 1007. The sequels of our currency 
troubles provided one. Our military ansicties 
provided the other. The two overlapped, and 
between them they swallowed up the fruits of 
our prosperity. The situation has now entirely 
changed. The dark shadows that lay over ua 
have passed away. Our taxation has been light- 
ened. The resources of Local Governments 
have been strengthened. Exchange is stable, 
and, however much opimons may differ on 
points of detail, I believe that the basis of our 
currency policy is secured in public confidence. 
So also with our military dispositions. The mo- 
mentous change that the Russian Agreement 
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brought into our relations with our great Asia- 
tio neighbour removed tho menace on our 
Frontier, and tho rapid growth of our Army 
expenditure has now been checked and curtailed. 
At first theso improvements were obscured by 
tho financial collapse of 1907 and our slow re* 
covery from its effects. But with care and eco- 
nomy, our finances are restored to health. 

The sky is clear so for as tho human eye 
can judge, and wo are ready for our next 
advance. On what lines shall wo proceed, and 
for what goal shall we strain ? To that ques- 
tion my auswoc is clear and unhesitating. We 
have secured tho defence of the country. We 
have removed our great handicap in inter- 
national trade. It is now our duty to turn all 
our energies to the uplifting of our people. 
To that task we are giving freely in the Bud- 
get which you have discussed to-day. Is it too 
much to hope that it will be the dominant 
policy of the coming years? The Finance 
Member told the Council of the hopes that rose 
in my mind when first I took charge of my 
high office. By those hopes I still abide, and in 
them I am more than ever confirmed. It is 
only by the spread of knowledge and by the 
resolute struggle against avoidable disease and 
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death that India can nse among the nations. 
It 13 with this ideal that I sincerely trust our 
finances will remain m touch The path will 
notalwajsbe smooth Funds cannot always 
be a'yailable or enthusiasm always fervid, but 
we have made a begmmng, and wa cannot now 
turn back 

I will not say more on the subject of finance, 
bat before this Council adjourns and its Mem- 
bers return to their homes, there are some 
other matters upon which I would like to avail 
myseU ot thu oppoctuuity to say a few words 
to the Members of my Legislative Council 
Wheu closing the Budget debate last year, I 
dwelt on the approaching visit of Their Im 
penal Majesties the King Cmperor and Queen 
Kmptess to India and the measures that we 
were already taking to ensure the success of 
their visit Since then Their Imperial Majes- 
ties have come, and after a happy time, full of 
mutual esteem ana affection towards their 
Indian subjects, have returned to their English 
home I will not dwell here upon the splendid 
pageants of the Coronation Durbar or the 
cordial reception granted to Their Majesties m 
Bombay and Calcutta, but I will only say that 
the expression I used last year, iir , " a tidal 
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wave of enthusiasm” was a very madeqnate 
description of the stream of loyal enthusiasm 
and respectful reverence which broke through 
every heart and flooded the country and all 
classes of the population with joy and gladness 
at the presence of Their Majesties amongst 
them It was only one proof of the undeniable 
fact that this vast Bmpito will yield to none in 
its loyalty and homage to the Throne 

The past year may well bo described as an 
annus mirabihs, and owing to the beneficent 
administrative changes announced by the King 
Emperor at Delhi, it will leave a lasting mark 
upon the history of India We are confident 
that the beneficial results of those changes will 
eventually exceed all expectation, will introduce 
an era of peace and contentment, and will be to 
the advantage of better government and mote 
efficient administration In five days’ time three 
new Provinces will come into existence, with 
complete full powers, with the exception of the 
Province of Behar and Orissa, which will have 
to wait for a few weeks, m accordance with the 
Law, for the creation of an Executive Council 
All I wish to say to the three reconstituted Pro- 
vinces IS “Go forward and prosper and justify 
the policy of the Government of India by the 
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maintenance of peace and order within your 
boundaries ” The tranquillity that happily pre- 
vails in Bengal, as compared with the situation 
of the past few years, and even of a year ago, is 
already a strihing and undeniable proof of the 
■wisdomof thepolicy of theGovernment of India 
As regards the transfer of the capital to Delhi, 
we fully realise the heavy respousibiUty entailed 
in the creation of a new Imperial city that shall 
he worthy o! thisEmpire, and which shall meet 
the requirements of a great Capital with a 
careful but not too parsimonious supervision 
of theexpendituca required to achieve a really 
satisfactory result The creation of this new 
city IS a matter m which I am taking, and 
shall continue to take, a very keen personal 
interest, and I have been m correspondence 
with Lord Crewe to send here, as soon as 
possible the best San'taiy Cngmeet, Town 
PUiini'r Architect and Landscape Gardener 
that ho can find to draw up plans for the 
DOW citi They will leave England m a few 
days time When acceptable plans have been 
prepared, the moment will arrive to call in 
architects to provide suitable designs and 
estimates for the New Government buildings, 
and these will require very careful selection 
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and supervision My own personal inclination 
IS towards an Oriental Style of architecture 
which should be m unison with local sur- 
roundings and with climatic conditions I am 
well aware that criticisms have been levelled 
at the Government of India for having cited 
a fixed sum as the probable cost of the 
new capital, and that certain people have men- 
tioned that ten to fomteen millions or more 
are likely to be expended than the more 
modest sum of four millions named by the 
Government I do not know upon what basis 
these estimates have been fiamed but I can 
only regard them as exaggerated and fantastic 
A little thought as to what land, Government 
buildings, roads, drainage, water supply, etc , 
Will, at the outset, be required for the new City 
would convince any unbiased person that the 
cost will approximate for more nearly to the 
Government estimate than to these exaggerated 
figures Tor example, when I was in Delhi a 
few days ago, I saw what appeared to me a 
desirable site I made enquiry into the cost 
of acquiring a space of 30 square miles 
embracing this area I found that it would 
cost, loughly speaking, Rs 30 lakhs to Es 35 
lakhs Now, irresponsible critics have probably 
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not taken into account the cheapness of land 
at Delhi, which, after all, is a well-known 
fact, although most of the land in question is 
covered with rich and luzatiant crops Lime, 
hricks and splendid stone, the same as that 
used by the Moghul Emperors, are to be 
found absolutely on the spot, while the 
Mekrana marble quarries are only 200 miles 
distant on a direct line of railway These 
facts naturally conduce to reduce the expendi- 
ture, but they, again, have been probably 
Ignored by our amiable critics Then, again, 
I know that the Government buildinge and 
the Civil Station at Dacca cost under Bs 70 
lakhs X know also that the estimated expen- 
diture on a handsome scale for Government 
buildings and Civil Station at Bankipore is 
under Ks 1 crote Are we wrong, therefore, 
m considering that we can do the same at the 
New Delhi on a much more magnificent 
scale for Rs 6 crorcs ? The Government have, 
of course, no intention of themselves building 
private residences, shops, business premises, etc 
On the other hand, they hope to obtain a good 
return for laud sold to private individuals on 
reasonable terms for building leases I, there- 
fore, do not at all regret that the Government 
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of India mentioned a 0xcd sum of four millions 
sterling, t e , Es 6 ciores, as a probable cost of 
Delhi, which amount, I have good reason to 
believe, will, with proper care and supervision, 
be in the end but little, if at all, exceeded by 
the time that the city is built I hope that 
these facts may rc assure people m India and 
serve to correct the irresponsible statements 
made by interested persons 

We all know tho adage that Rome was not 
built in a day, and, however haid wo may work, 
it will take some years before the new city 
can be completed In the meantime, we 
are making arrangements for the temporary 
accommodation of the Government of India at 
Delhi during the next cold weather and for the 
meeting theie of this Council Although I 
fear that owing to the fortune of war in the 
appro idling election campaign, some familial 
fiiends aud faces raaj beabccnt when we meet 
next yen at Delhi, I trust that nobody of my 
Council will take too seriously to heart the 
grave forebodings of certain organa of the Piess 
in which Delhi is desciibed as being afliicted 
with the ten plagues of Egypt I bid those 
who are timid be stout of heart, to realise that, 
in spite of these blood curdling stones, the 
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death*rAte of Delhi is no more than that of 
Lncknow, and to remember that Delhi is one 
of the towns of Northern India where the 
increase of population has, daring the last 
tu entj ^ears, been both steady and progressive 
I should now like to turn your thoughts for 
a few minates to csternal alTairs in which the 
interests of a very large and mdaential section 
of the community are sentimentally, though 
indirectly, adccted I do not wish to touch on 
the question of the war between Turkey and 
Italy beyond e:tpressiDg our profound regret 
that hostilities should be m progress between 
tw 0 countries so friendly disposed towards G-reat 
Britain, aud to add that I happen to know that 
His Majesty’s Government have, m conjunc- 
tion With other Powers, already taken steps to 
mediate with a view to securing an honourable 
peace When, however, it appeared that there 
was likelihood of hostilities being extended by 
the Italian naval forces to Jeddah and Yembo, 
1 immediately drew the atteation of His 
Majesty s Government to the very senous an- 
xiety that would bo created by an attack, upon 
the ports leading to the holy cities of Islam, 
and by an interference with the pilgnm traffic 
to those ports. 'Kepresentations were at once 
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mado to the Italian Government by the bcc- 
rctar) of State for Foreign Affuirs, and satis- 
factorj a'isuranccs were obtuncd 

Having already mentioned the fricnely dis- 
position of Turkey towards Great Britain, I 
should like to inform the members of my 
council of a significant incident which occurred 
only a few daja ago, and which I onl> learnt 
jesterday The King received, on the 21st 
instant, a special Mission from the Sultan of 
Turkey, consisting of thoTurkish Ambassador, 
the Councillor and the two Secretaries cf the 
Turkish Embassy and Rerhid Boy (Counsellor 
Lcgisto of the Sublime Porte), who presented 
to His Majestj an autograph letter from 
the Sultan, and also the Order of the Hamedan- 
Al-Orman and the Order of the Imtiaz, 
conferred on the King as a fresh proof of 
the Sultan s desire to strengthen the friendly 
relations and cordial ties now existing between 
the two Empires, and a special mark of His 
Impeiial Ma)e&ty'B sincere friendship towards 
the King The point is that the almost un- 
precedented distinction of the simultaneous con- 
ferment of these two Orders by the Sultan on 
His Majesty the King-Emperot is a striking 
act of confidence and good will whichl am sure 
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•Will be appxewated by the MahotBedaus of 
India 

In Persia, the situation donog the pa^^t tv?o 
years has been, as unsatisfactory-as possible m 
so far as British and Indian interests are con- 
cerned In the soath of Persia anarchy 
reigns supreme, the Persian Government 
having neither povfet nor authority, 'while or- 
der in the Gulf Porta is mamtamed chiefly hy 
the presence of the British India Squadron In 
the Persian Gulf, British and Indian trade 
interests have suflered severe losses, many 
caravans having been robbed and the muleteers 
bllcd by tribesmen, so that no caravans can 
nov. proceed m safety along the mam trade 
routes ‘Withm only the last few days 150 
Indian troops have had to be landed at Lmgah 
to protect the Consulate and British and Indian 
lives and property from the threatened attack 
of 2,100 tribesmen Six months ago owing to 
an attack made upon the British Consulate at 
Shiraz, which I may add was very bravely 
tepuUed by a small handful of Indian troops 
acting as Consular Guards, it was decided to 
strengthen the <w»tt3 at Bushite, Shiraz and 
Ispahan,* and lour Squadrons of the Central 
India Horse were sent to Persia for distribu- 
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tion between these towns and for the protec- 
tion of British and Indian life and property. 
Shortly afterwards, when the British Consul at 
Shiraz was proceeding with a caravan of specie 
belonging to the Imperial Bank of Persia escort- 
ed by half a squadron of the Central India 
Horse, they were attacked by the very men 
who were employed by the Persian Government 
as road guards, and they lost a few men killed 
and wounded, amongst the latter being the 
British Consul The oidmary course under 
such circumstances would be to demand from 
the Persian Government the punishment of 
the offenders and reparation Such a course 
under the existing circumstances is not likel} 
to produce much result and the only alternative 
course would be to take the Law into one’s own 
hands and to send a Fumtive Expedition To 
act on such lines there would, in my opinion, 
be serious objection since it might involve us 
m a situation in Southern Persia from which 
it might be difficult to extricate ourselves, and 
which might eventually lead to the partition 
of Persia Such a policy is strictly opposed to 
the views of Che' Government of India, whose 
hope and desire is that the integrity and 
independence of Persia may remain unimpaired 
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In view, however, of the necessity of loobng 
after onr own interests, we propose, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, to entrust 
our Eesideut at Bushire to oyen negotiations 
with the tribes for the punishment of those 
who led the attock upon our envoy and 
for the proper guarding and security of the 
British and Indian caravans passing along 
the mam trade rontea of the South This 
explanation of our policy wiU, I trust, dispel 
the fears of those who have imagined that we 
had. leanings towards the partition of Persia 
with Bossia We have, I mamtam, acted 
with much paticQce under circumstances of 
great provocation and our one hope is that 
we may yet see 'peace and order restored in 
Southern Persia in the near future Putthei, 
there are, I Imow, certain critics who declaim 
against the Anglo Bussian Agreement m 
connection with Persia, and ask of what use it 
can be in view of the presence of Rusaian 
troops in Northern Persia To those critics I 
would reply that the fundamental basis of the 
Anglo Ensaian Agreement is the independence 
and integrity of Persia, and so long as we 
ate a signatory to that Agreement we are able 
to exeicise a moral influence on our co signa- 
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tory where we could not use material pressure. 
Eussiana have not entered Teheran, and within 
the last few weeks they have been withdrawn 
from Kaavin It is my own conviction that 
were this Agreement not m force, the parti- 
tion of Persia would already be an accomplish- 

ed fact 1. T? f 

Nearer home and actuaUy on our North h-ast 
borders, we have had to send a small Punitive 
Expedition against some tribes of Abor who ast 
spring murdered Mr ’Williamson, an a e 
young official, and hia party under ciicums- 
tances of great treachery The remains o 
Mr Williamson have been partly recovered, and 

some of those implicated in this murder have 
heen captured Advantage was taken of the 
presence of the Expedition to survey a con- 
siderable tract of country which was absolutely 
unknown The Expedition, having achieve 
its object “is now returning home 

Although the Government of India have 
been so foitunato as not to bo engaged m any 
tribal war on the North-West Prontier, during 
the past few years, we have quite recently 
been nearly in conflict with the Mahsuds 
This tribe has, during the past year suffered 
terribly from famine, and in order to give them 
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euiployoient and to save them from heing 
driven by hunger to become a nuisance to their 
neighbours, we obtMued authority from the 
Secretary of State to commence work on a 
proposed railway from Pezu to Tonk Upon 
this line 2,500 Mihsuds have for some time 
been employed A certain section of the tribe 
that was hostile has tried to create trouble 
and has destroyed one of oui roads This 
caused some unrest on the Frontier, necessitat- 
ing the moving up of troops to meet all even- 
tualities HappiU, the Mahsuds employed on 
the railway realised the advantages of their 
situation, droN e oU their fellow-tribesmen and 
repaired the toads I think we may congratu- 
late ourselves tbit this small railway, of which 
the construction w ill be profitable in the future, 
has saved us from a tribal war on the Frontier 
Kow turning to the affairs nearer home, and 
particularly to the svork of my Legislative Coun- 
cil during tho pist session, I think that I may 
saj with some pride and satisfaction that the 
debates that have tiken place have reached a 
higher standard of statesmanship and efficiency 
than has over beca previously attained They 
have taken pheo with a self-restraint and a 
mutual courtesy md good-fellowship that will 
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be a model to all Legislative bodies Many 
Besolutions of various kinds have been brought 
forward by Non-OfScial Members and their 
views have been set forth with explicit clearness 
and much force The fact that a large majority 
of these resolutions have been negatived by the 
Government is no reason for regarding these 
discussions as sterile or a waste of time 
On the contrary, I regard them as most bene 
ficial, since not only do they present an op- 
portunity for the Government to hear the views 
of Hon'ble Members from every part of the 
country, and thereby to acquire much useful 
local information, but they enable the Govern- 
ment to explain clearly their own views and to 
give publicity to their reasons for not acceding 
to them The Government must clearly be a 
moderating influence and restraining force, 
advancing steadily on the path of reform and 
development, with every care for the various 
interests of the millions entrusted to their 
charge If all the Besolutions that were pro 
posed were accepted and became law to-morrow, 
they would assuredly give place to others 
probably of a more advanced type, and with 
progress at this rate India would soon be in 
the meltmg pot Consequently, I see every 
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advantage in the discussions that have taken 
place in this Council. They are, in my opinion, 
extremely educative and will, 1 am sore, bear 
fruit in due season. 

With these few words, I wish you all a 
happy letuiu to your homes, and I delate this 
session closed. 
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UNVEILING SIR ANDREW ERASER'S 
STATUE 

[The Slatue of Str Andrev) Fraser, Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal from 1003 to 1908, erected in 
the Ddlhousie Square, Calcutta, was unveiled on the 
6th Match, 1912, by H E the Viceroy tn thepre 
sence of a large assembly Hts Excellency spoke as 
follows] — 

Ladies and Gentlemen — I had not the plea- 
sure of Sir Andrew Fraser’s personal acquain* 
tance, but I have tried to find out from some of 
those who knew him best what sort of a man 
ho was He served tho Indian Governmenti 
for over 37 years, and ended a distinguished 
career as the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
This high office m the best of times carries 
with it enough of care, toil and responsibility, 
but during Sir Andrew Fraser’s Lieutenant- 
Governorship the burden was heavier than 
usual It was a time of unrest both political 
and industrial, upon which it is no pleasure now 
to dwell I believe that few Civilians have ever 
had greater sympathy for the people among 
whom and for whom they work He put forth 
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strenuous efforts to develop village Govern- 
ment in this Province and to resuscitate village 
institutions He passed two great agrarian 
measures, the amendment of the Bengal Tenan- 
cy Act and the ChotaNagpurTenanoy Act The 
appeal of the suffering humanity found always 
a ready response in hia heart, and he not only 
visited practically every hospital m the Province 
but devoted large grants from tho Public ex- 
penditure to the improvement of the buildings, 
and equipment of medical institutions, alike m 
the mofussil and m the city of Calcutta Bet- 
ween the services and Sir Andrew there was a 
bond of mutual respect and goodwill due to 
the frequent conferences which he initiated 
between the high officers of his Government, 
and 1 am told that there has seldom been a 
better understanding than existed m his time 
between the Secretariat and moffussil officers 
One of the most marked characteristics of his 
administration lay in the intimate relations he 
established with the Chiefs and Nobles He 
made them feel that the Government was 
their fnend anxious to guide and help, and 
among them he had many personal friends, 
not least the Hahaia^ah of Burdwan, who 
risked his life to save Sir Andrew’s when an 
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attempt upon it was made. To the non- 
officiala he was most readily accessible, and he 
was not only glad to listen, but ready to 
inform, and long before the revised Councils 
were discussed he was an advocate of the more 
extended association of non-officials with the 
administration This city will remember him 
as one who had a hand m all good works 
within its boundaries In private life he was 
a God-fearing Christian who never lost his 
faith, who never lost bis courage, who never 
lost his temper and never lost his affection foi 
the people, and even now m his well-earned 
retirement he devotes his energies and his 
^me to good works and philanthropic efforts 
That, Gentlemen, is the man whose statue 
I shall now unveil, and I am proud to have*' 
that privilege 
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THn PESHAWAR MUNICIPALITY 
[An Address was presentoi by the Paihav.ar 
ifutucipaZ Commtttce and District Board to 
S B LordSardtnge on Znd April 1912, to which Jio 
replied thus] — 

Gentlemen, — First, let me thank you vrarmly 
{or the cordial vrelcome which you have ex- 
tended to me I am not sure that I am. enti- 
tled to any large measure of gratitude, for amid 
the arduous and uoceasiog duties which press 
upon a Viceroy during the greater part of the 
year, it is with feelings of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion that I plau these touts, which bring mo 
into close contact with the people whose in- 
terests are mj constant core m offices fat 
remote, and while it is a recurring delight to 
make a living acquaintance with the localities 
and the people whoso names I know so well 
on paper, you can realize what a tremendous 
advantage it is to me to have seen them with 
mine own ey es, to have heard them with my 
own ears and to have entered and made my 
own their very atmosphere It was with a 
sense of profound regret that I heard of the 
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believe that m time the advantages to the 
Indian Empire as a whole vnll be xecogmsed 
there I mjaeli have letfe my English and 
Indian friends m Calcutta with many regrets 
and I can sympathise with those who at the 
first blush have felt that something has been 
taken from them I am keenly interested 
in the advance of education and sanitation 
and, if when I come to lay down the reins of 
office, I can feel that a real step has been taken 
ID advance along these lines during my 
stay m India, it will be to me a source o! 
immense gratification Yon have referred to 
the tecurciQg grant of Rs 50 lakhs recently 
announced by His Imperial Majesty for this 
purpose, but the Government cannot do every- 
thing, and it IS cheering to find that here you 
have realised this, and on youi own account 
have raised so large a sum as Ks 8^ lakhs for 
the establishment of a School and a CoIIec^e 
V/e have shown our appreciation of your 
spirit by adding to yonx own collections an 
Imperial contribution of 2 lakhs I believe 
that the peace of this border has only once 
been broien, and that by a brief Bipeditran 
since the constitution of this Province and onr 
relations with the Fiontiec tribes are now most 
S!SS 
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tbo project and tbo skdlul designs ol tbo 'n oxks; 
^vhtle to Messrs ^lutlaly, Bennett and Ives is 
due the chief credit fortho actual construction, 
in tbo face of many difhcuUics of that portion 
of the scheme, which is not to coiuo into opera- 
tion Nor must I omit tbo mention of the name 
of Mr Ashford, who has deaigncd and construct- 
ed the iron of the hcadnork many features oi 
which and especially tho shutters, are no^el 
To Your Honour and to all these ofheors I offer 
mj hearty congratulations It will, I am sure, 
always be a source of pride and gratification 
to them and to all who worked with them 
to have boon associated m the design 
and construction of this great work 1 feel 
myself peculiarly fortunate m that to mo should 
have fallen the honour of opening the first link 
in this great system of canals Irrigation is 
one of the subjects which has constantlj en- 
gaged the earnest attention of the Grovernment 
of India It IS a subject to which Lord Curzon 
gave his special and unremitting attention. 
"We should not forget that, while the develop- 
ment of Sir John Benton, and the band of keen 
Bngineers who have laboured upon the idea 
which first gave it birth, was thrown into shape 
by the Irrigation Commission which was itself 
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tbe pxogen> of Lord Gutzon s gemus Geatle- 
nien, I sometimes think that the profession of 
an Engineer is one of the most attractive of ail 
professions 'Whatever be the work he is 
employed upon, he can see it growing under 
bis hands, and while a statesman, a doctor or 
a lawyer can seldom be absolutely certain of 
the effect of the measures he may bimg into 
play, of the remedies he may prescribe, or of 
the line of argument he may adopt, an Engineer 
can, as a rule, calculate with mathematical 
accuracy the strength and behaviour of the 
materials with which he has to deal and of the 
forces that may act upon them I thiol, too, 
that the charm of his work must be greatly 
enhanced when it comes to the construction of 
an irrigational work like the one which we are 
to open to day, for then not only can he watch 
his creation growing under his hands, but 
there must also be an mtenso and pecubar 
Batisfa''tioa in the thought that every effort he 
makes is a step towards the fulfilment of a 
project, whereb) one of the waste places of the 
earth shall be converted mto a garden, where 
man may labour contentedly and count with 
confidence upon enjoying the fruits of hia 
labour, and where the gaunt spectre of famme 
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shall for ever be laid to rest But, Gentlemen, 
oven the rose of irrigation has its thorn, and 
before 1 proceed to open this canal, }oa will, I 
trust, pardon me if I aenture upon a word of 
warning It is, I believe, to a dry and healthy 
climate and to the difEcuItics nhich had to be 
overcome m the (last m winning a livelihood 
from a soil which depended for its water supply 
upon a light and precarious rainfall, that yon 
people of the Punjab owe your fine physique 
and many sturdy and manly qualities Then 
behove they are a priceless heritage Po not, 
I pray you, part too readily or too completely 
from the conditions that have given them to 
you Do not 1 warn yon, allow your lands to 
become sodden and water logged, your village 
sites and homesteads to be rendered damp and 
unwholesome, and your health and that of your 
children to be sapped and undermined by a too 
lavish use of the water which our canals place 
at your disposal With this word of warning, 
I proceed to open the Upper Chenab Canal 
Hay it prove to the people of the districts to be 
commanded by it a fruitful source of wealth, 
happiness and piospeiity and an effectual and 
abiding protection against the evil of drought 
and ' ^me 



PATIALA STATE BANQUET SPEECH. 

Lord Uardtngt entertained at a bantiuet by 
H. IT. Ibc Maharajah of Patiala tw iha Durbar 
Hall of the Palace tn the Fort, fits Dxcellenc]/ tn 
achtowlcdging the ioaat of hn JicflItJi and proposing 
that of Bts Iltghncsa made the folloictng spc<:c/i] — 
Your HiouNEaa, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
— have to thank >Qa ^ery cordially for tho 
hearty ■nay m which you have responded to 
the toast of uy health and that of Lady Har> 
dinge I need not take yon thtongh tho long 
history o£ the connection between the Honso of 
Pdtiala and the Bnliah Government, which 
began more than a century ago when Eajah 
Sabib Smgh asked to be taken under protec- 
tion against the encroachments of the then 
Government of Lahore, a connection to which 
this State owes no »inall portion o£ its impor- 
tance, its wealth and its territories and from 
which the British Government have deriNed 
support, both moral and material, m many a 
crisis In 1814, Patiala troops were serving 
with General Ochteilony during the Nepaul 
War His Highness has himself referred m 
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kindly terms to the friendship between bifl fami* 
ly and my own, \\ hicU began more than CO } ears 
ago, when my grandfather ^\a8 the Governor- 
General, andHisHighncas'sgrcatgrandfatherjas 
the Ruler of Patiala, had thrown in his lot with 
tbo British armsdurtng the brief butsangumary 
struggle of tho first SiLh War, and again later 
m 1857 the services of Maharajah Narmdar 
Singh wero so conspicuoua that tho Commis- 
sioner wrote — “Hia support at such a ctisia 
was worth a Brigade of English troops to us 
and served mote to tranquilhso the people 
than a hundred official disclaimers could have 
done ’* That was tho man who was my grand- 
father’s friend, and you can realise with what 
pleasurable anticipation I looked forward to 
meeting his great grandson and reaewmg the 
traditional friendship of our families 1 am 
confident that the same friendship and loyalty 
that existed between my grandfather and Maha- 
rajah Karindar Singh will be extended by the 
present Blaharajah to me and the Government 
of India 

I have W'atched with keen sympathy His 
Highness’s career and I cannot but warmly 
applaud the sagacity with which he has select- 
ed as his Ministers two men deals and 
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vmclx&UeDged probity, and on whoso advice ho 
can rely with absolute confidence amid tho 
many piilalla which beset a ‘Ruler’s path. His- 
Higbness may rest assured that he can always 
count on my warm sympathy and keen interest 
in his future. I need not remind some of those 
•present here today that on no less than four 
occasions during the past half a century, Patiala 
has offered her troops for active service, and 
twice they actually went to the front and there 
maintained exemplary discipline and proved 
themselves to bo excellent soldiers Prom what 
I saw this morniog of the very high standard 
of discipline aud efficiency that her troops 
have attained and particularly her splendid 
Regiments of Imperial Service Troops, I am 
convmced that, if ever called upon, they will 
render im the future even more brilliant and 
loyal services than lU the past 

Times are changing In these days, 1 think 
I may say, they are changing rapidly. Educa- 
tion is spreading a new spirit among the peo- 
ples of India, and bringing m its tram, I hope, 
loftier ideals and higher aspirations, but there 
is no doubt that here and there from time to 
time this developmenthas given unhappy birth 
to a certain reatlessness and discontent, which 
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on some occasions may take a form hostile to 
the Paramount Power, and I might almost say 
to all Governments and may require to be dealt 
with with a firm hand, but whatever the future 
may bring forth, whether it be peaceful pro- 
gress or agitation or war, I feel confident that, 
as m the past so in the future, the British 
Government will ever find Patiala at then: 
right hand, ready to support and assist, by its 
example, by its co-operation and if necessary, 
wbich God forbid, with ila troops 

His Highness’s great grandfatbei was 
distinguished no less for the liberality of his 
administration thin for bis loyalty m the field, 
and I cannot lofram from mentioning the 
occasion on which be abolished transit duties 
at the suggestion of my grandfather’s Govern- 
ment and refused to accept any compensation, 
sacrificing, as my grandfather phrased it, a 
present and apparent gam for future 
permanent good, for the welfare of his subjects 
and for the advancement of the interests of 
commerce It was then that my grandfather 
recommended the increase of hia saluto to 
17 guns, which Your Highness now enjoys, 
and I cannot do better than use to Your 
Highness the very words which my graod- 
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father used to your great-grandfather “ It is 
my earnest wish that Your Highness may 
long live to extend to >our subjects tho 
blessings of jour Government and to vour 
contempoiaries the advantage of jour generous 
example I feel conhdent that how ever long 
your hfe may be spared jou will steadily 
persevere in that liberal course of policy, which 
m your jouth and m the commencement of 
your rules you have had the wisdom to adopt 
In thanking His Highness for the attentive 
care he has bestowed upon our overj comfort 
and the princely hospitality, with which he 
has entertamed us during our visit that we 
are thoroughly enjoying, I ask you, ladies and 
gentlemen, to drink to the long hfe and 
happiness of H H the Maharajah of Patiala 
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the Rawalpindi public bodies. 

[In replying to an address of Welcome from, 
combined Public Bodies of the District on the 9th 
October 1912 Lord Hardinge sate?] — 

GkMIiEUen, — You have expiessed your 
gratitude to me for consenting to receive this 
Address, but I think the thanks are rather 
due from me to you for your kindness m meet- 
ing US v?ith these words of welcome, and both 
Lady Hatdmge and myself are very grateful 
to you for the friendly greeting you have given 
us 

There was doubtless a time in ancient days 
when the Punjab was a flourishing country with 
a fairly dense population, but India has proved 
a tempting bait to a succession of invaders 
and the path of all led them through the 
country of the Five Rivers so that from 
the very earliest period recorded in history 
the Punjab has been the scene of constant 
devastation and bloodshed But out of evil 
good may spring, and we have to thank the 
continual strife of those early days for the tough 
fibre and virile characteristics of the popula- 
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t\OD has tutmshed aud continues to 

{utnish the backbone ot the Indian Army and 
has stood us in such a good stead on many a 
hard {ought field 

The history of the 'Punjab is, as you knov?, 
closely connected ’«vith my famil> through toy 
grandfather, both m peace and war, and I 
should like to take this opportunity of sajing 
what a very great pleasure it is to me to meet 
so many distinguished old soldiers here to day. 
The position of an OlBcer m tbo Indian Army 
carries with it the hall-mark of strong charac- 
ter, and their serviccsbaicgiven them the habit 
of authority combined uitb the sense of discip- 
line which ore so essential in all administra- 
tion I hare sometimes felt a sense of disap- 
pointment that larger numbers do not m their 
retirement find a place m the machinery of 
Government, and it is, therefore, with the 
keenest sense of satisfaction that I have learnt 
that of 5 out two Benches of Honorar> Magis- 
trates no less than half are retired military 
Officers and that of you, gentlemen of the Dis- 
trict Board, 20 per cent have a soldier s career 
behind you, while I hear of a few others hold- 
ing honorary positions in the Forest and other 
Departments 
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[The following ts the full text of S B the 
Viceroy s speech in reply to the toast of the health of 
Lord and Lady Hardtnge proposed by Hts Highness 
the Maharajah of Cashmere at the State Banquet 
held at Srinagar^ — 

Your HioH^tcss, Ladies and Gentle- 
iTEN, — la the first place I must express my 
most cordial thanks ind those of Lady 
Hatdmge to Your Highness for the friendly 
sentiments which Your Highness has expressed 
towards us, the generous hospitality with which 
you have entertained us and the extremely 
kind manner in which you have proposed our 
health It is a source of the greatest satis- 
faction to me to visit Kashmir, m which I have 
alwayshada special peisonal mterestowmgtothe 
fact that it was mygrandfather who, as Governor 
General of India, concluded the Treaty which 
confeiied the State on Your Highness’s grand- 
father, Maharajah Gulab Singh, m 1846 
Though I had the pleasure of meeting Your 
Highness at Calcutta m 1910 soon after my 
ariival in India, and again at Delhi on the 
occasion of the Coronation Durbar last year, 
and at the opening, last spring, of one of the 
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branches of the tcipWChenab Canal project, %vo 
have had a few opportnnities of cementing the 
hereditary friendship of our families. Tho 
oppoitumty has now happily been offered to us 
m the most favourable circumstances, and it is 
my hope that we may yet have many more 
such opportunities during my stay in India. 
Though, I have so fat beeu able to see only the 
wajside beauty of Kashmir,! have seen enough 
to realise that it was with good reason that 
the hlughal Emperors foe so many years mado 
choice of this beautiful valley for then summer 
headc^uaiters, and I know that His late 
Majesty King Edward VII long cherished, 
and Then. Imperial Majesties King Qeorge 
and Queen Mary, who visited Jammu before 
then accession, stiU cherish, tho most happy 
memories of the beauties of nature here so 
bountifully displayed and of the hospitality 
shown, them by Your Highness I consideir 
myseU fortunate to have the piivilege of follow- 
mg m their footsteps 

Having some acquaintance with the his* 
toiy of the State, my journey along the dhelum 
Valley has brought home to mo the wonderful 
progress made by Kashmir since Your High- 
ness succeeded to theGaddr some twenty*seven 
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years ago. At that time Kashmir -was connected 
with the plains of India by a mere mountain 
track. The construction of a metalled road along 
the hundred mile of the precipitous river gorges 
is a work reflecting the greatest credit on Your 
Highness’s admimstration both on account.of its 
own magnitude and difficulty and on account of 
the benefits that have resulted from its existence 
to the State and its inhabitants, and to the for- 
tunate visitors from the plains of Hindustan. 
I could not fail to notice at the same time the 
appearance of happiness and prosperity of Your 
Highness’s subjects that I met and the large 
convoys of agricultural produce that was being 
exported. On my way up that long road I was 
shown two other great enterprises undertaken 
in the more recent years of Your Highness’s 
rule, the electric power station at Mahora and 
the great dredging work below Baramulla 
which utilises part of tbo electric power gener- 
ated from the river to dredge the rocky bed of 
the Jhclum at its outlet from the valley. Such 
a feat, I behove, has hitherto been achieved 
nowhere else, and it may well bo a just source 
of pride to Your Highness and to your State 
Engineer. Colonel do Latbintcro. I hope that 
Your Highness is now in sight of tbo solution 
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of the problem of so lowering and regulating 
the bed of the "Woolar Lake as to render possi- 
ble not only the prevention of those floods 
which from time to time have devastated the 
valley (and m Hay this year I was grieved to 
learn of the loas of life and property due to 
this cause) but also tbc reclamation for cultiva- 
tion of alarge area of swampy land, and I trust 
that this may be done without impairing tbe 
cold weather water supply of the Jhelum which 
IS of such vital importance to irrigation in the 
Ponjab These great works in themselves are evi- 
dence of the enterprise of iheBoler and will serve 
to perpetuate the nameofHshsraph Sir Pratap 
Singh as a benefactor of his people Such large 
productive works ace evidence of tbe perspica- 
city of Your Highness m foreseemg tbe advan- 
tages to be gained from them by a never- 
endmg succession of Your Highness’s family on 
the gaddt of Kashmir X hope, however, to see 
the day when still farther progress will be made. 
The time must come whenscience will surmount 
the physical difccolties in the way of improved 
transport communication with the markets of 
India "When that day arrives, it will be pos- 
sible to export at moderate cost tbe products 
of tbe valley The nmque advantage possessed 
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by this fertile land in the possession of unlimited 
electric power to work up its raw materials 
must result m developments of the material re- 
sources of its people that have hitherto been 
undreamt of 

It would be superfluous for me to speak of 
Your Highness’s loyalty to the British Baj It 
IS with Your Highness not only a matter of per- 
sonal feeling, but it is an hereditary tradition, for 
Maharajah Gulab Singh’s relations with the 
British Government are too well known to call 
for remark, and Maharajah Banbir Singh, Your 
Highness’s father, sided wholeheartedly with 
us at the time of the Mutiny I regret that 
I have only boon able to see a few of Your 
Highness’s Imperial Service Troops which arc 
a standing monument of the readiness of the 
Kashmir State to take its place m defence of 
the northern frontier of India They did their 
share m the Huuza Expedition of 1888 and m 
the Chitral country m 1695 and rendered valu- 
able services which will over bo an honour to 
their flag That they aro ready to do so again 
1 well know, and I wish to congratulate Your 
Highness on the prizes they have won for 
musketry, on tho high standard of signalling 
they have ntlaincd and on the commendation 
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bestowed upon them by the Inspector General 
<j£ Imperial Service Troops I am glad to leara 
that Your Highness has assumed the office of the 
Commander m Chief, as it is a proof, if proof 
were needed, of the interest you take in this im- 
portant matter I am sure that if trouble should 
come, as we all hope it never may, the 
Kashmir Imperial Service Troops would as 
ever render a good account of theniseWes 
I had the pleasure of seeing Your Highness 
decorated by Hia Imperial Majesty himself last 
Dccomboc with the insignia of the G 0 I B 
The honouv was bestowed on you by His 
Gracious Majesty partly m recognition of 
Your Highnes;» s devotion to the Throne, but 
m no small measure m recognition of your 
Highness s solicitude foi the welfare of your 
subjects Hi 3 Imperial Majesty has the happi- 
ness and prospeiity of all subjects of his vast 
Umpire continually m his thoughts as the 
acts of his daily life show, and he delights to 
honour those Bulers who study the good 
of the peoples subject to and dependent on 
them I am glad that Your Highness marked 
the visit of Their Imperial Majesties to Delhi 
by the gi-ant of concessions to your jieople It 
was au act worthy of all praise 
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Providence has given Your Highness a land 
of unparalleled uatuial wealth and you have 
shown that you recognise the obligations that 
benevolence imposes upon you by applying a 
due propoition of your abundant revenues 
towards the amelioration of your people’s con- 
dition Like your father, Your Highness is a 
pious and orthodox Hindu, and yet toleiant of 
other’s beliefs, and I respect you for it The 
Hindu religion teaches that a Euler should 
govern for the good of his people I have 
acc[uainted myself with many of the details of 
the administration, and I am glad to learn that 
Your Highness has given a high place to the 
promotion of health m the minds and bodies of 
your subjects You have extended facilities 
for education la many directions and I am 
paiticulaily glad to learn that you have decided 
to make religion and morals the subjects of 
special mstiuction This I regard as a most 
important feature m the State’s education 
system, for the formation of character is the 
only true education You have testified to 
your conviction in the matter of education 
by sending your Heir Presumptive, Eaj 
Eumar Han Smgh, whom I am glad to see 
here to night, to be brought up at the Mayo 
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College vmder tUe guidance of a carefully 
selected guardian, and I am pleased to learn 
that he is acquitting himself well, that 
he hears an excellent character and that ho 
la achie'Jing success both in school and on the 
play-ground Time does not permit me to 
enter into the details of the improvement 
which you are introducing m the matters of 
sanitation, irrigation and revenue administra- 
tion lu this and many other directions, acting 
on the advice of the Besident, Mr Fraser, who, 

I know, IS at all times ready to place his 
experience and his advice at your disposal. 
Your Highness is faithfully discharging the 
trust reposed m you as the Euler of many 
people and I am sure all those present heie 
to night wish Yom Highness long life and 
sustained health to carry on the good work 
which you have in hand 

I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to join mo 
in drinking most cordially the health of our 
generous and hospitable host, His Highness 
the Maharajah Sir Fratap Singh 
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THE DISTRICT BOARD, QUETTA 
[Aji Address of welcxmo was presented by the 
Quetta Distnot Board to Sts Excellency who made 
t?\a /olloitting Ttplyl — 

Gentlbmkn, — I offer you my warmest 
thanks for the Address of Welcome which has 
3 ust been read to me Your District as a 
District IS young, and even as the centre of 
the great Chenab Colony, yon cannot claim a 
Tery hoary antiquity It has keen said, 
Happy 13 the nation that has no history,” 
and the truth of that remark could have no 
more apt illustration than DyalJpur, for if your 
annals ate free from striking incidents you can 
boast a record of every increasing prosperity 
which cannot be beaten by any other District 
in India 

I acknowledge with much appreciation the 
words of gratitude to which you have given 
expression for the treatment that has been 
accorded to you by the Government of India, 
and, indeed, I think we have been generous, 
for I heat that the average cash rental of jour 
land 13 actually more than the Rs 128 for 
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whicli the proprietary rights have been acqui- 
red, and that some of it is changing hands for 
Es 4QQpetacie It has long been my desire to 
pay a visit to some of the Canal Colonies of the 
Punjab, the fame of which had reached my 
ears long before I ever set foot m India, and 
that ambition was stimulated by nay recent 
visit to Harala, where I opened the first link 
of the Triple Project I was then able to form 
some idea of the splendid engineering achieve 
menta which have made these Colonies possi- 
ble, and watched as it poured mto its thiisty 
ebasneld ibo first Me gmsg stream destined 
to bring fertility and prosperity to one more 
tract of barren desolation If in some respects 
the engineering progress achieved m India 
falls behind that of other countries there 13 
one point m which she stands supreme — the 
art and practice o! inigation The irrigated 
area of India exceeds by many million acres 
that of any other country m the world 
In the Jhelum and Chenab Colonies alone 
we have an area which equals half of 
the total irrigation of Egypt At Marala 
I referred to the great work accompli- 
shed by the Inigation Engineers of India, but 
it IS peculiarly fitting that I should again ex- 
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press my admiration here, speaking as I do in 
the presence of men who have benefited so 
greatly by their efforts and who have been wit- 
nesses of the nntmng labour and self sacrificing 
devotion which they have been brought to this 
great work You have sounded a note of some 
anxiety as to whether projects of this kmd may 
not dimmish jour existing supply of water, but 
I can only assure you that no effort will bo 
spared by the Government to sccuro you n sup- 
ply of water which will bo adcfiualo for tho 
needs of tho Colony I should likcto take this 
opportunity of rcjieatmg tho warning tint I 
gave at Marala against tho careless and extra- 
Mgint use of water, for rccKIc&sncss and pro- 
digalit) m its Ubo will bring sjckiiLSs to your 
hoiiiLS aud sourness to your Hilda, and I am 
sorrv to say that I bavo heard ruuiours that 
our cx]crts at Pusa consider that tho qual- 
ity of Lyallpur wheat is olrcady suffering 
from excess of water ^ou admit the incrtasu 
of cniiK. within your biirdcn but are content- 
ed to ntiiark tint tho number ol crimes 
of Tioltnco IS not unduly high I will not 
orguo With you ns to tho exact .i{,nt!icancu 
of that httlo word “unduly I will only 
say IhataHnlof plenty hko tins tho ild l>o 
3o0 
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a land of peace, and that you will not bo 
worthy of your good fortune unless you 
set your faces like flint against crime and evil 
doings and develop a public opinion which 
shall make vice, immorality, drunkenness and 
violence slink ashamed from your midst 

Gentlemen, I turn to the exceedingly plea- 
sant task which you have asked me to perform. 

I think you know, and 1 do not attempt to 
conceal, the great personal aflection and devo- 
tion which I felt towards H»s late Most Graci- 
ous Majesty King Edward, from whom I 
received so much kindness, and I feel confident 
that he would have appreciated the fact that 
his memory will be kept vsatm m so many and 
such distant places by institutions for the bet- 
ter cate of the sick I gieatly applaud, there- 
fore, the decision which you have taken to 
devote the greater part of the funds yon have 
raised to the improvement of the medical facili- 
ties of this District Some portion you have 
reserved for this fountain, and together with 
your generous contribution to the Provincial 
memorial, these form your tribute of affection 
and loyalty to ono who was in. very truth the 
father of his people I will now proceed to 
unveil it, and will only say once more, before 
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I do SO, how grateful I feel towards you for 
the kindness o£ your welcome and pray that 
jour District of Dyalipnr may continue to 
flourish as the years roll bj m OTer«incrcasin^ 
prosperity and contentment 



THE DALy COLLEGE 

[B B Iha Vtccrci/ opened tha fuia buildings of the 
Daly College, Indore A processtoft was drawn up 
tn t}i£ BfistibiiU of tlie College HoW, composed of the 
BuUng Chiefs who had risitcd H»s Excellency »n the 
morning, including H 3 the 'Maharajah Scindta 
and H 3 the Begum of Bhopal who had both come 
to Indore spectally to he present at the opening cere- 
viony ATr Uida welcomed the Viceroy to the Daly 
College and explaining the objut of the College 
0010 an epitome of its history E E the Viceroy 
replied as follows] — 

Mh Hide, Mr. ODmEB, Yodr Hiqh- 
^ESS)iS, Ladies and Gentlemen, — In the 
Address that he has just read, the Principal 
has gi\ca us a most interesting account of the 
history of this Daly College and of the circum- 
stances which have led up to the present cere- 
mony Ho has been pleased to use appreciative 
and grateful language regarding my own pre- 
sence here and the part which I am taking, 
but I can assure jou that amid the various 
duties which are imposed upon me during this 
autumn tour, there are few that I shall find 
more congenial, for the education of the Chiefs 
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and Nobles of the Native States of India is a 
matter which has occupied the sympathetic 
attention of a long succession of Viceroys from 
Lord Mayo onwards, and I should, indeed, be 

wanting m a proper sense of my responsibilities 
if I did not realise the special place filled by 
the Chiefs’ Colleges in the general scheme of 
educational policy I feel it, therefoie, a 
privilege to be allowed to take my part m to- 
day’s proceedings, and I regard them as the 
symbol of great progress accomplished m an 
important field of work 

I cannot help thinking that this must be a 
proud day for Sir Hugh Daly, whose face I am 
sorry to miss, for it places as it were a crown 
upon the work so well begun b> hia father, and 
it has doubtless been a labour oflovo to him 
and a task of filial piety to develop tho Daly 
College to the highest possible standard. 
His enthusiasm was clearly infectious and I 
tender luy congratulations both to the other 
Political Officers who ba\o taken so keen an 
interest and to tho Chiefs of Central India who 
have rendered this buildmg possible not 
only by their moral support, but also by their 
most generous contributions There is no 
finality in this world, and I feel confident that 
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these benefactors of tiio College will continue 
theic interest m its futore, and I hope that 
some of them may be moved by Mr. Hide’s 
recital of the additional requirements already 
m sight 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
congratulating the Daly College Staff and 
stndenta alike upon the progress they have 
made and the successes they have won I am 
told that there are no less than 70 boys here, a 
wonderful contrast to the total of five Uttle 
boys of 1001, and 1 make no doubt that with 
improved buildings and other facilities the 
numbeta will continue to grow without sacrifice 
of quality or efficiency, for m the past you have 
had to put up with considerable difficulties. 
You have had plague in the city, which 
delayed the erection of jour buildings, you 
ha^e had insufficient and uncomfortable ac- 
commodalion and long terms of residence 
and study without a break But cheerful 
good leroper and willing co-operation on the 
part of Masters and boys alike ^ve carried you 
through And hero let mo say how deeply I 
regret that today’scclebratiousshoaldbe closed 
by a lingo of melancholy, when we reflect 
uiKin the loss that the College has sustained 
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in the sudden and lamented death of Mr 
Nicholla who was so promising and capable 
a member of the Staff 

There is one way m which the Chiefs can co- 
operate with the Principal and secure the fullest 
advantage of the money they have spent, 
the importance of which has not perhaps been 
fully realised, though m this respect matters 
are improving, and that is by sending boys from 
then States to the College when they are 
young, and insisting on their regular attend- 
ance In Europe, boys are learning a second 
language aud have made considerable advance 
in arithmetic at an age when Indian boys of 
noble birth have hardly began to read ol write 
their mother tongue, and m Europe regularity 
of attendance is insisted on by parents, and 
until an improvement is shown m these two 
respects, it is impossible to reap the full benefit 
of the instruction that is available The remedy 
lies m Your Highuesses’ hands 

There is just one other thing that 1 should 
like to say before 1 conclude E'cccpt those 
who become Euling Chiefs or the heads of 
families with estates to manage, lam told that 
few of the old Bojsaroto be found doing useful 
public work m the various States m later life. 
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and yet there is plenty of scope for them* for 
the great'groap of Central India and Eajpntana 
States needs practical administrators m every 
department of Government, and I cannot bnt 
think that among the young men of good birth 
and high character sent out into the vfoild by 
these Colleges there should be many with pre- 
eminent qualification to do good service I 
have heard some talk of a post diploma College, 
and there may be the seed in that idea of 
a scheme which would render such boys even 
mote fit foe useful State employment But 
whatever may come of it. Baling Chiefs would 
do well by theix Nobles and do well by these 
Colleges if they would steadily bear m mind 
that there la no better stuff for responsible work 
than 13 to be found m the class of boys who 
pass through them, that it would be good 
policy to employ them when possible and to 
support any scheme that may be wisely devised 
to render them more fit for such employment. 

I note that it was Xiotd Duffenn who opened 
the first bmldiDg of the Daly College in 18S5. 
He was my first master, under whom I served 
more than 30 years ago and whose memory I 
hold m reverence and affection It is a matter 
of personal satisfaction to me to follow in his 
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in tho sudden and lamented death of Mr. 
NicholU who was so promising and capable 
a member of tho Staff. 

Thoro is ono way in which the Chiefs can co- 
operate w ith tho Principal and secure tho fullest 
advantage of tho money they have spent, 
the importance of which has not perhaps been 
fully realised, though in this respect matters 
are improving, and that is by sending boys from 
their States to the College when they are 
young, and insisting on their regular attend- 
ance. In Europe, boys are learning a second 
language and have made considerable advance 
in arithmetic at an age when Indian boys of 
noble biith have hardly begun to read or write 
their mother tongue, and m Europe regularity 
of attendance is insisted on by parents, and 
until an improvement is shown in these two 
respects, it is impossible to reap the full benefit 
of the instruction that is available. The remedy 
lies in Your Highnesses’ hands. 

There IS just one other thing that I should 
like to say befoie 1 conclude. Except those 
who become Eulmg Chiefs or the heads of 
families with estates to manage, I am told that 
few of the old Boys are to be found doing useful 
public work m the various States m later life. 
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and yet there is plenty of scope for them, for 
the greafgro'^P Central Indn and Bajputana 
States needs practical administrators in every 
department of Government, and I cannot but 
think that among the young men of good birth 
and high character sent out into the world by 
these Colleges there should bo many with pre- 
eminent qualification to do good service I 
have heard some talk of a post diploma College, 
and there may be the seed m that idea of 
a scheme which would render such boys even, 
more fit for useful State employmoot But 
whatever may comeofit.Btthng Chiefs would 
do well by their Nobles and do well by theso 
Colleges if they would steadily bear in mmd 
that there is no better stuff for responsible work 
than is to be found m the class of boys who 
pass through thorn, that it would be good 
policy to employ them when possible and to 
support any scheme that may be wisely devised 
to render them more fit tor such employment. 

I note that it w\s Lord Duffenn who opened 
the first building of the Daly College m 1885. 
He was my first master, under ivhom I served 
more than 30 years ago and whoso memory I 
hold m reverence and affection It is a matter 
of personal satisfaction to mo to follow in his 
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footsteps, and tho buildings which it is now my 
great pleasure to declaro open arc worthy of 
thoDOblo purpose for which they are intended 
They have been designed by Sir Swinton Jacoby 
that unrivaUed master of Indian architecture, 
to whom so many parts of India are indebted 
for beautiful and practical edidees It is my 
earnest wish that the members who are brought 
up among these arobitectuial beauties may be 
influenced by them and learn from them and 
in them to live lives at once noble and practicaU 
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{B. B i?K 5 hlaharaioh HblUr enUrlaincd Thar 
EzullcwKS Lord and Lady Hardmga at a State 
Banquet vi the Lol Bagh Palace, hidore, on the 
atkNov 1912 The /ollowtng speech lias made hy 
Bts Excellency on the occosionl — 

Your Highness, liAtuBS a^d GENiUAiinN, 

— 1 must begin the lew remarks which I am 
to make to jou this e-cening with an expres- 
sion of most heaity thanks on behalf of Lady 
Hardinge and myselt for the xery kind way 
m which Your Highness has proposed our 
health and for the Tery kind manner m which 
it has been received We also wish to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude Your Highness’s generous 
enteitamment of us and the cate expended on 
making arrangements for our comfort and en- 
joyment It was my intention last year to come 
to Indore myself to invest Your Highness with 
ruling powers, and it was a disappointment to 
me that owing to the necessity for my presence 
at Delhi to supervise the preparations for the 
Durbar I was prevented from carrying out this 
intention It was, however, with all the 
greater pleasure that I was able to receive Your 
Highness at Simla this summer and that I 
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havo been able to accept Your Highness’a \ery 
km<3 invitation to como here now to visit this 
most interesting and progressive State and 
renew and strengthen among your own people 
my friendship with Your Highness, upon 
which I lay so much stress and value 

I am glad that the prospects of the harvest 
are generally favourable, although, owing to 
several years of more or less deficient rainfall 
ram is still wanted I am also glad to learn 
that the condition of the State is m every way 
prosperous I am particularly glad to learn 
from my Agent m Central India and the Best* 
dent that your Highness bos the strength of 
mind and wisdom which are not always to be 
found in youth to avail joursclf freely of the 
counsels of those to whom matiircr years have 
brought a iipe experience, and that you are 
faithfully acting on the advice conveyed in my 
Khaiita which was delivered to you on the 
occasion of youi investiture Tour Highness 
IS to be specially congratulated on the wisdom 
and foresight with which you have faced the 
difficulties of the opium situation The Dm 
bar have ledaced the area of cultivation and 
have given practical and successful attention 
to the problem of substituting other crops and 
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industries £or poppy cultivation and tbe opium 
trade In tins important matter Your High- 
nesa’s Durbar have readily fallen in with the 
policy of Government and have materially 
assisted us m the solution of a most di&cult 
and harassing problem, and our most cordial 
thanks are due to you lor your support 
I wish to take this opportunity of expressing 
my strong approval ol Your Highness’s sense 
and sagacity in the friendly attitude you have 
adopted towards your Kayput nobihty Unity 
IB strength, and Youi Highness’s position will 
be made more secure and also more pleasant if 
you continue to rally round you those noble 
families who are youi natural suppoiteis in time 
of trouble and your natuial attendants and com- 
panions at all times Let me in this connec- 
tion venture to oSec Youi Highness a wovd of 
advice Build up within your own State a body 
of y our own subjects on whom you can relv to 
servo you Take them young, educate them, 
select the best, fit them tor high places, and 
when they are fit, confer high places upon them 
Give them responsibility, enlist their interest 
and sympathy vn the work of administration, 
and I confidently predict that you will not re- 
gret the step you have taken I am glad that 
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Your Highness is already interested in the 
education of your people and hat you have 
given practical evidence that you realise the 
importance of giving the best education to 
your nobility, by your recent generous donation 
of Hs lakhs to the Daly College, which I 
•s^as so pleased to visit yesterday, and of which 
I have carried away the happiest impiessions 
The gift was most libeial and the object en- 
tirely worthy Your Highness s Imperial Ser- 
vice Troops form a most useful adjunct to the 
defences of the Empire, and I am glad to learn 
that they did escelleot woiL at Delhi under 
the Commandant, Major Lutif All Khan, and 
were specially complimented by the Durbar 
Committee 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
congratulating Your Highness upon your in 
tention to take the advice of Mr Lanchester, 
one of our Delhi experts, upon the improve 
ment of j our Capital, with a view to ameliorat- 
ing its sanitary condition and to diuimishiug the 
ravages of plague amongst joui subjects Your 
Highness s career is all before you and I wish 
to impress upon you the magnificent opportu- 
nities that lie to your baud, opportunities that 
I am sure will not be wasted Seldom if over 
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has a young Chief entered on his rule with so 
welhordered and prosperous ft State and with 
so bright a future before him, or with a better 
preparation for the high duties which Provi- 
dence has been pleased to call upon him to 
discharge, "your Highness has received an 
escellent education at the Mayo College and 
has bad the advantages of European travel 
and the widening influences which acquain- 
tance with men of high lineage .and position m 
the great countries of the West should impart. 
The fluances of your State are completely 
satisfactory and every department of the 
State has been reorganised durmg >our mi- 
nority by specially selected officers, and now 
that Your Highness has taken over the 
administration, you have in the Resident, 
Ml Wood, and my Agent m Central India, 
Mr O’Dwyer, Political Officers of well known 
ability on whose friendship and assistance you 
may rely, while I need ha^ly say how ready I 
and my successors will always be to help you 
in any way to the best of our power I would 
. urge Your Highness to reflect upon these great 
opportunities With you and with you alone 
it rests to decide how they shall be used I 
am confident from what I know and have seen 
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of Your Highness'a Jugh sense of duty and 
devotion to your State that now at the outset 
of your career you have decided that they will 
be used only for good, and that later on jn*your 
life jou will be able to loot back upon your 
rule as a task well performed, and that the 
British Government, your subjects and posterity 
will be able to reserve your name as that of a 
great, good and just ruler 
It IS m> earnest wish and the wish of all 
piesent hero that Your Highness will bo bless- 
ed with long life and much happiness and with 
strength and health for the carrying out of your 
life's work Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you 
to rise and drink to tbo health of bis Highness 
the Maharajah Tukooji I?ao Holkar 
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OPBNI^IG OB E. H. THE RAJAH OB 
DHAR’S HOSPITAL 

[H. B Tiio Vtccrcy iatd on the 21th l^oicmhcr, 
1012, the /oiindaticn stone of the new Bospttal to be 
l)H»U hy B n TJie Ttajah of Dhar In doing so 
His Excellency spole as follou-s] — 

Youb HiGHNEsa, Ladies and Gentlemen, - 
Though out visit to this historic old city is per- 
lorcc a iciy deotmg one, I am estremely glad 
that it as possible to actange it , for the name 
and lame of Lhar are widely known, and Iwas 
auEious to visit Your Highness and to see it 
with m> own o>cs Raja Bhoj, to whom you 
base ttfecred, was a great patron of literature 
and huusell an author, and I think if he had 
lived at the ptescat day ho would probably 
ha\o claimed an ernment place also as an 
irrigation engineer, for to him is ascribed tho 
gigintic dam which onco held up the vast lake 
neat Bhojpur But that was 900 years ago, 
and I am sottj to think that Raja Bhoj himself 
in those stormy times was driven from his 
throne, and that soiao centuries later his 
famous dam was dcstTO>cd Since then Dhat 
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haa been through many \icissitudes, and it 
must bo a proud reflection for Your Highness 
that tho confirmation of Dhar to Anand Bao 
tho Tirst restored the {;adi to a raco who had 
been expelJcd sovco centuries before from the 
government of this country 

As I visit tho various Stales of India and gam 
acquamtance with tho tiaditions of the diifer- 
ent ruling fauiihea, I find that tho names that 
stand out in thcic annals aio those of the men 
who have carved out a heritage for then child 
ren or earned a glorious naino on the field of 
battle in fighting the foes of their country 
But there are others, such as Baja Bho;, 
who have been even more distiDguishcd m the 
arts of peace than of war, and m these days, 
when the sword happily reposes m its sheath, 
distinction can best bo won by a beneficent and 
enlightened administration It is, therefore, 
a veiy great pleasure to mo to Lnovv that Your 
Highness s Government is capable, efiiciect 
and progressive, and that as the ruler of Youi 
State you have secured tho affection of Your 
subjects, while the relations existing between 
Yourself and my Political Officers aie those of 
mutual friendship and esteem The cerewony 
which we aro gathered here to perform to day 
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13 an lUuBttaUoQ oi tlio lateccst winch Your 
Highness tahes in tho wcl{aTo oC your people, 
and tho history ol tho medical institutions 
within the State which Your Highness has 
given us, proves the steady development that 
has taken place here m tho provision of 
medical facilities during tho past 00 years, 
thanks largely to tho princely generosity of 
Your Highness and of Your Highness s late 
father, and shous us too that tho people liavo 
responded to this benevolence by their ready 
resort to the various hospitals and dispensaries 
which have been placed within their reach 
It IS a ceiemony which I take particular 
piide and pleasure m performing inasmuch 
as it allous me to take my small part in 
a scheme designed to mitigate tho sufferings 
of humanit), and at the same time it gives 
me the opportunity of paying one more 
tiihute to the revered memory of that gracious 
Sovereign in whose name it is to be erected 
No man ever had a larger, kmdei heart than 
King Edward for those afflicted with disease and 
misfortune and the true appreciation of that 
feature of his character has raised countless 
memorials designed for the care and comfort of 
the sick m every part of his wide dominions, so 
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that tbo luauy and \aricd inllucuccs Cor 
that ouiauatod from hiiuhavonot ceased with 
death, but like ripples on tbo water have gOQO 
on iixteuding mfinito circles and will bo fcltUka 
a Eootliiiig touch by generations >ct uniniown 
Ho was luy deeply respected master and my 
friend, and it makes mo glad to think that ho 
keeps so warm a placoia >our hearts, as is 
proved by tho hbeiahty that has made possible 
this hospital of which I havo now pleasure m 
laying tho foundation-stono 



THE T3DAIPUS STATE BANQUET. 

{The following tt Oie text of H. E. the Vto;roy's 
speech ai the Stale Ba^iQUet held at Udaipur oti the 
lothNovcrnhsTilOlS : Sts Highness the Saharajah 
teas pMcntcd hy illness from attending the Banquet 
tnpersou] — 

MvTTAnA.T liuiuR Sahib, Iudies and 
GuNHiiiiiuN, — me m the first place to express 
my very hearty thanks to His Highness for his 
kind ATords of welcome to Lady Hardmge and 
to myself, as representative of His Imperial 
Majesty, for the nnstmted hospitality which be 
has shown to us, and to the thought and care 
that has been devoted to onr comfort and 
enjoyment I was profoundly concerned when, 
a tew days ago, I received the first news of 
His Highness’s mdisposition, and for some time 
1 was m doubt w hether it would not be more 
convenient to His Highness that I should defer 
my visit to Udaipur to a later occasion, but the 
gradual improvement m his health, and his 
ovm strongly expressed desire that no alteration 
should be made m my plans finally decided me 
to adhere to my original intentions. My visit 
has been shorn of its ceretoomal, but what I 
do most deeply regret is that I have unfortn- 
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nately been deprived of the opportunity, to 
■which I had been looking forward with so much 
pleasure, of renewing and cementing my 
friendship uithHig Highness, for whom, as the 
leading Chief m Hajputana, I have the highest 
esteem, by that personal intercourse for which 
occasions occur far too rarely with Kuling 
Chiefs m the full and unceasing activity of the 
life that falls to a Viceroy’s lot 

I need not assure His Highness that our 
stay in Mowar has been fiora first to last full 
of interests and the highest enjoyment The 
beauties of nature with which this country is 
so richly endowed would appear to be the most 
unappreciated, and the history of the State and 
the monuments of Chittoor and at Udaipur 
must inspire loverence m any one who can 
venerate brave deeds of heroism and self sacri- 
fice pcrfoimed by gallant men and noble ladies 
m the defence of their homes and their honour 
The names of Eappa Kawa, the founder of His 
Highness’s dynasty neaily 1,200 years ago, and 
of Bana Partap, His Highness’s illustrious pre- 
decessors, are household words throughout 
India and are known even among many people 
who have never come to this great Continent 
They have raised high the name of Mewar and 
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shed lustre on the Chief who sits upon its 
gaddi It IS a pleasure and an honour to ua to 
■visit as guests the Capital of a ruler with such 
traditions behind him and descended from 
such aucestoraj and it is the more so to one who 
represents His Imperial Majesty in India to 
know that the relations between the paramount 
power and the Maharana of Udaipur have 
alwajs been those of intimacy and friendship 
His Highness's rupees bear words “Dosti 
London,” and these corns bear w itness through 
out tho State to the uuitv of interest and 
cordial feeling that has subsisted between the 
British Crown and the State ofMewar since 
tho British power first came into relation with 
It No cloud has maned their <(ciemty, aud 
it was a source of satisfaction to all, both 
Lnghsh and Indian, that the seal was set to 
this fncodbhip bj the conferment bj the King 
UiupcTor on His Highness last >car of the 
uujuriUded honour of appointing him ruling 
Chief m ancicut dajs of chualry and thereforo 
in consonance with fais Highness s martial 
tradiuons, for it indicated that Hia Highness 
IS Selected to be at all tunes ready to place his 
sword at the Ling Lmperor s service Htg 
ILghnv^, to His Imjienal Majesty 6 and 
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hi3 Own infinite regret, was prevented by 
serious illness from taking the piominent place 
assigned to him by the Eoyal favour at the 
Coronation Durbar and leceivmg at His Impe- 
rial Majesty’s hands the decoration of G- 0 1 E , 
but it must have been a satisfaction to His 
Majesty, as it was to His Highness the Maha- 
rana, to haiehad theoppoitunity of lenewing 
their friendship foimed on the occasion of King 
George’s visit to Udaipur as Prince of Wales 
I am gratified to learn that His Highness 
shows his friendship ind good feeling to the 
Government of India by extending to my 
Agent in Pajpatana and to the Besident, my 
representative m Mewar, unfailing courtesy and 
consideiation I know that they for their part 
are sincere well-wishers of His Highness and 
are at all times ready to assist His Highness in 
initiating and completing any measure calcu- 
lated to benefit his nobles ol his honourable 
subjects Last year His Highness maiLcd bis 
devotion to the Crown and his appieciation of 
the honouis conferred on him by granting 
certain boons to his Nobles and his people 
That action was commendable not only for the 
loyal spirit that dictated it,but also for the objects 
selected as recipients of benevolence, for His 
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Highness shovred that he recognises that just 
as the power of the Hritish Crown in India 
finds its surest support in the allegiance of the 
feudatory Princes, so the Chiefs in their turn 
should rely mainly upon the devotion of their 
Nobles, the ArrLanst Baulat or pillars of the 
State Just as the King Emperor selects the 
Princes of India as the recipients of bis special 
favour, so the Chiefs should conciliate and treat 
with special consideration their hereditary 
Nobles The King Emperor is required by the 
loyalty of the Chiefs, and the Chiefs will find in 
their Nobles a class ahm to them m birth and 
traditions bound by every tie of inteicst and 
allegiance to maintam the political and social 
fabric of their rule 

I spohe in Central India of the wisdom 
shown b> the Durbars in whoso States opium 
IS grown m their hearty co operation with the 
Government of India in tho matter of the 
opum trade I must take advantage of this 
opportunity to thank His Highness for his 
help m this eime direction Ho has given 
practical proof of tho identity of the interests 
of this Stato with those of tho Government, 
and I desire to cypress our gratitude for his 
assistance I wish also to add a word in 
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appreciation of hia Highness's resolve to con 
tiibute Imperial Service Troops for Imperil 
defence It was a happy coincidence that t e 
formation of the Squadron was set on foot m 
the year marked by His Imperial s 

Coronation and by his visit to India I am glad 
to learn that although there are some deficiea* 
cies, progress 13 being made m their equipment 
ana mstiuction under the guidance of a selected 
OfBoer, and that the new lines a’*e now ready, 
and especially that His Highness has decided" 
that the Squadron should be recruited entirely 
from the subjects of Mewar State I am con 
fident that with sach material they will be of 
service to you in time of peace and a credit to 
the name of Mewar should trouble arise 

His Highneiss has referred to the scheme 
which Her Excellency has so much at heart 
for a Women s Sledical College She is most 
grateful to him for his sympathy which will 
give her courage 10 pushing it forward, and 
I should like to associate myself with her m 
thanking His Highness for his promise of sup- 
port Lastly let mo say that it has been a 
great pleasure to me Maharaj Kumar Sahib, 
to have made yout acquamtaaco and that of 
some of His Highness’s principal nobles Owing 
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to Hia Highness’s unfortunate and deeply 
regretted indisposition you have on various 
occasions acted as his representative, thus giv- 
ing me opportunities of making your better 
acquaintance, and I shall always look back 
with pleasure to the happy and friendly rela- 
tion that have been established between us 
Iwish to renew my thanks to His Highness 
for the opportunity be has given ns of visiting 
his beaulifol and renowned Capital and for all 
hia generosity and kindness to ns J ask yon, 
ladies and gentlemen, to drink to the speedy 
recovery and long life of "Maharana Hia 
Highness Sir F Pertap Singh, and to the 
prosperity and continued renown of his famous 
State 
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THE AJ\[nRn MUNICIPAEITY 

[Tlio Chairman of iha Ajmcra ^nntctpal Council 
read an Address of Welcome to Their Excellencies, 
to which E E Laid Uardingc made the following 
r^ply] — 

GbntIjBmiim, — I should like to tender to jou 
my warmest thanks for the kindness of youi 
welcome and the expicssioos of loyalty and 
devotion to tUo Throne to which yon have given 
utterance As I had myself for the drst time 
m A]vueie, 1 cannot but recall some of the \n> 
cidents of strife and battle and some of the 
scenes of Imperial pageantry which have given 
to your city a halo of lomance, and I look for- 
ward With the most pleasurable anticipation to 
visiting the vaiious shrines and monuments 
and other antiquarian remains which mark the 
different stages of its history and fill it with 
beauty and interest The Came of them attracts 
the footsteps of all who are in sympathy with 
Indian history and tradition, and all who make 
A study of Indian antiquities, and you are, in- 
deed, fortunate to have received so recently 
among their number so gracious a guest as 
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Her Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress. 
Ajtnero has now, through a series of years ex- 
tending over several centuries, had a special 
importance not only as one of the Eoyal resi- 
dences of the Emperors of Delhi, but also as the 
official centre of Bajpnlana, and in that charac- 
ter it is, I think, entitled to the special consi- 
deration of the Government of India. There is 
ample testimony in your Address that it has 
not been neglected in tho past, and I mnch 
appreciate tho grateful language in which you 
xefot to the assistance and attention >ou have 
received at their hands m recent years. 

For the futuro, I notice indications of two 
or three important questions which may or may 
not demand my careful attention, but if you 
can settle them without reference to my 
Government so much tho better Meantime I 
hope 1 may have opportunities during tho few 
days I shall bo hero to niako some personal 
acqoainlanco w ith tho bearings of those knotty 
problems, and should they come before mo 
oflicially, I shall bo lo a position, through my 
visit, to approach them with moro sympathy 
and a belter understanding than is always 
iwssiblc m dealing wath questions of which ono 
has nothing but a paper knowledge. Tho rapid 
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incrcaso of your population is an index of your 
growth in importance and prosperity, but it 
unavoidably brings with it more serious res- 
ponslbilitica in the matter of sanitation and 
water-supply, and seeing how you are hemmed 
in by the Anasagar Jjake, the railway and the 
Taragart Hills, you have rightly numbered 
among your future pressing needs the planning 
of healthy suburbs. I feel confident that these 
and other improvements will receive at your 
hands the earnest attention and careful plan- 
ning they deserve, and I wish you and your 
city all success and prosperity for the future. 

In conclusion, X desure to thank you for 
including Lady Hardmge in the kind welcome 
with which you have greeted us, and to tell 
you how great a pleasure it is to us both to 
have been able to visit your city and to meet 
you here to-day. 
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[His Excellency received the Taztm Islam- 
rardars of Ajmere tn a body at ike Residency, and 
after they had been presented by the Commisstoner, 
made a speech, which uas afterwards translated 
into the vernacular by the Residency Hunshi. The 
following w the text of Hts Excellency's specchl — 
Genjlbmen, — I would like to say what a 
very great pleasure it has been to me to make 
the acquaintance o! you, the Tazim Istam- 
roidars ot Ajmere Ifou represent an aristo- 
cracy as high as any that can be found m 
British India, and you still hold in Ajmeie a 
position which your fathers won with their 
strong right hands m the stormy days of long 
ago Your faithful allegicmce to His Imperial 
Majesty is a matter of common knowledge, and 
your welfare, m which my Government are so 
closely interested, has been the care of a long 
Imo of Chief Commissioners, and is very near 
the heart of Sir Elliot Colvin I am grieved 
to know that some of your estates are heavily 
embarrassed, and thoughi believe that in most 

cases your debts ate duo to a succession of those 
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lean years to which this part of India is un- 
fortunately liable, I will not conceal from you 
thatlha^o also heard that tho unfortunate 
position of a few of you is due to having un- 
necessarily exceeded your means To those of 
you to whom these remarks may apply I wish 
to make an earnest appeal Prodigality can 
only lead to rum, which will involve not only 
yourseheshut also youi families, and I can ima- 
gine no more painful subject for your reflection 
than the thought that your children and your 
children’s children should be doomed to poverty 
and misery and loss of social status through 
your own lack of foresight I am well aware 
that many of you and notably Bai Bahadur the 
Thakur of Badanbari and the Thakur of Baga- 
suri take the keenest interest m the adminis- 
tration of your estates and manage them with 
great success, and it is a special pleasure tome 
to know that as a body you appreciate the 
value of education , that several of you have 
been educated at the Mayo College, and that 
many of you send your sons to your boarding 
house at that flne institution Bducation will 
open their minds and teach them the value of the 
heritage which has been banded down to them, 
and it will teach them that high position carries 
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With it great responsibilities, and that they can 
have no nobler ambition than to be regarded as 
the father of their people I feel sure, gentle- 
men, that you. will forgive me the few words 
of counsel I have ventured to make use of on 
this occasion and will realise that I have done 
so m no spirit of fault finding, but speaking to 
yon as fnend to inend and with the most 
hearty desire for year happiness and well being, 
and, before we part company, let me repeat 
that I am very pleased to have had this oppor 
tuniiy of meeting yonaod shall always remem 
ber with kindly feelings the Istamrardars of 
Ajmere 
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LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE 
KING EDWABD MEMOBIAL 

[0» tho oacaston of tho laytng of the Foititdatton 
Stone of the King Edward Memorial at Ajmere Ets 
Excellency — 

Sin Elliot Colvin, Your Highness, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — In the course of 
my visits to various paits of India, one of the 
tasks which it has most often fallen to my lot 
to perform la tho laying of the foundation stone 
or unveiling of a memorial to Xing Edward 
VII Many of those present must have seen 
him either m England or when he visited 
India as Fiince of Wales, and some of you, I 
doubt not, knew him suC&ciently well to have 
come under the spell of fais personal charm 
and are able to realise the feeling of reverent 
homage with which I, who knew him more 
intimately, perform the duty that you have 
now laid upon me 

It IS a noteworthy fact that so large a num< 
her of the memorials which are springing up 
all over India to his memory are inspired by 
the idea of charity Sometimes it is a sanato- 
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ciuDi or hospital or other form of medial leliefi 
sometimes a foantain, than which, in this often 
hot and thirsty land, it is difficult to find a more 
appropriate symbol of beneTOlence, and some- 
times it la some other scheme with a like 
motive, as here, •where you have decided to 
enshrine bis memory in a rest house to which 
travellers of all creeds and classes, howevei 
poor, may betake themselves m comfort and 
security until they set out again upon their 
journey, invigorated and refreshed In this 
the various communities who have been 
moved to perpetuate the memory of his name 
have seized with unerring instinct and marked 
w ith unmietakablo emphasis the leading charac- 
teristic of his nature , for throughout his life 
King Edward devoted himself with earnest 
sympathy to the cause of charity and was ever 
ready to forward any scheme for the relief of 
the poor and needy and for the benefit of all 
classes of his subject:, 

you who have subscribed towards the erec- 
tion of this building have given a more than 
usually ample token of the affection and love 
that you entertained towards him, for many 
of you have contributed to the All India 
Memorial and many to memorials in your own 
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States But it was fittiog, as you clearly felt, 
that Ba]putana as a whole should have a monu- 
ment of its own, and this is the official centre of 
Eajputana and hither como thousandsof Moslem 
pilgrims to the sacred Dargarh of Khwaja 
Sahib, while not far away is the Fusbkar Lake, 
which IS visited by Hindus in even greater 
numbers This Best House should be a bles- 
sing to both alike, and as 1 lay its foundation 
stone, I shall hope that those who take advan- 
tage of its shelter will now and again give a 
thought of kindness to the memory of the 
great and good King Emperor whose name it 
bears 
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THB MAYO COLLEGE 
[Thctr ExctUenciet drcie to iha ifayo College 
and tiCTC received there by the Chief Commissioner, 
the B«U«0 Chiefs m Ajmere the members of the 
College Council and the Principal and staff of the 
College When Their Excellencies had been conducted 
to their seats the Principal delivered an Address 
tn ichtch ha xcclcomcd the Viceroy to the Mayo 
College, and gave an account of Us objects, an 
epitome of its history and a list of the successes 
obtained by its students tn educational and athUtie 
comp«.lU(oits Sis Excellency tlien addressed (he 
assembly as folhtcs) — 

Mb WadduxOton, YoTjaHiGHNESsas, Bots 
OP THB Mato Coi.i.kgis, Ladies and Gehtde- 
UEN, — -I {eel that it is a great privilege that 
has fallen to my lot that I should form another 
link in the chain of 'Viceroys who have presided 
at yout annual prize distribution No less 
than a third of this great country is under the 
direct control of the 'Baling Chiefs of India and 
m the 5 ears that have elapsed since I landed 
at Bombay, it has been my pleasure and pn- 
vvlega to make acqnamtance -with a large 
number of them, while there are not a few 
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whom I nuinbflt among niy close 
fricnas A Viceroy has many interests, ou 
there »b none that touches him more n 
than his relations with theso noble o 
many of them with genealogies lost 
mists of antiquity, and many of them 
traditions of chivalry and heroism the s o^ 
which stirs the blood and warms to 
ovcu in tbesQ comparat»vcl> humdrum ®y 
peace and quiet It is a proud thoug 
Ungland that theso ruling families sbou 
BO knit together with her id lo>alty and frien 
ship and that they are now the very pillars o 
her Indian Empire But happily it is n 
seldom m theso days that wo have to asl^ them 
to share with our troops tho penis of vrar 
lighting tho battles of tho Empire More o en 
vve turn to them for counsel or co operation m 
certain of tho problems that beset us, and 
need not tell you how much wo valued the 
presence of some of them on the Committee 
which BO successfully organised the Delhi 
Durbar To all of them we look to maintain 
a high standard of administration and to regard 
With a more paternal eye than of old, the in- 
terests of their subjects, so that throughout the 
length and breadth of this vast peninsula, every 
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man may have his fair chance of dwelling in 
peace under his own roof and reaping that 
which he has sown, without fear of oppression 
or injustice or violence 

And if that la out ideal, canyon wonder that 
to mo and to my Government the various 
Chiefs’ Colleges, and by no means least among 
them this Mayo College, are institutions to 
which w e attach the most serious importance, 
and that their success is to ns a matter of 
absorbing interest, for in them should be learnt 
those lessons which cultivate the mind and 
mould the character of men, not one of whom 
hut IS destined by his birth and position to exer- 
cise a wide infiuenco m after life among his 
fcllowmen, many of whom hare already gone 
forth and will in duo time wield dominion over 
subjects who can be numbered in hundreds of 
thousands I will even go farther and give 
expression to the impression that has been 
made upon my mind by my visit and what I 
have learnt of this College, as also of the Daly 
College that I visited at Indore, when I say 
that these Chiefs' Colleges are to my mind a 
civilising and progressive influence m India and 
at the same time a means of disseminating 
throughout the breadth of this beautiful land— 
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thanks to tho example of the Principal and 
masters cmplojcd — all that wo of the English 
race regard as most precious In tho principles 
of morality, lojalty and cnlturc. Amongst 
these I would mention, last but not least, tho 
formation of character, without which learning’ 
can be but of secondary %alue 

In tho remarks which have just fallen from 
50 ur Principal, there h, I think, >ou will all 
agree, ground for much satisfaction and if only 
Lord Majo and Lord Curzon could bo present 
hero tO'day and sco tho progress that has been 
made in this Collego they would rejoice with 
me at the success and prosperity which has 
crowned then, suggestions and their far-seeing 
efforts Lord Curzon, whom you bavo so happily 
described as tho “ second founder of this 
College,” would have been especially pleased to 
hear of the progress you have made since he 
applied his vigorous mind to jour welfare. 
When he came here just ten years ago, he 
remarked somewhat plaintively that while you 
had accommodation for 100 boys here, there 
were only 52 on your rolls, but now we have 
just heard that the numbers at the end of the 
past year quadrupled that figure The finances- 
of the College are on a for firmer footing It- 
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has a stroflg College staff and is well e<iuipped 
with. huildiDgs and boarding houses, laboratories 
and play ground. This immense progress dates 
from the beginning of 1903, and it is a coinci- 
dence which cannot fail to arrest attention that 
190S was the year in which your piesent 
Principal, Mr, 'Waddington, was first appointed 
to the Mayo College. I doubt whether a niser 
resolution was a7er made, and yon boys, both 
past and present, no less than the Government 
of India owe him a debt of gratitude which it 
would not be easy to repay. 

But even Mr, Waddmgton, with all his 
industry, wisdom, experience and tact could 
not have effected so much single banded. These 
qualities were essential factors, and be had, it 
is true, in addition, the keen sympathy of Sir 
Elliot Colvm and a senes of Political Officers 
and the loyal co-operation of a capable and 
energetic staff But even this co-operation 
would not have sufficed unless there had been 
something more, and I need only refer again 
to his own observation to show how much he 
has been indebted to the warm and enthusiastic 
support he has received from the Chiefs, not 
only of Eajaputana, themgh they not unnaturally 
fill the largest space m the list of benefactors, 
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bnt also from, other parts of India, and this 
support hng come to him and to the College 
not only in liberal endowments, but also in the 
time and care that so many of them have given 
to their duties on the Council and Managing 
Committee, and the wise but progressive spirit 
which they have brought to their deliberations 
They say that gratitude is a lively sense of 
favours to come, bnt I am sure that Mr Wad- 
dmgton and hia staff share with me a warmer 
feeling than that towardsthosewho have done so 
much to make this College the noble institution 
that it IS, and you will not thmk the less km y 
of him when he takes of this opportunity o 
mentioning that an extension class rooms is 
badly wanted, or of me if I express the hope 
that this seed sown by the wayside may chance 
to alight on fertile soil and may hereafter 
yield the fruit of another generous benefactor 
To you, boys, I should like to say what a 
delight it 18 to me to see your happy faces 
before me and to think that your boyhood is 
being given a trammg which should fit you to 
face the world with cultivated minds, with 
clean bands and brave hearts I congratulate 
those among you who have gamed prizes, but 
not less do 1 congratulate those of you who 
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have tried hard and failed, for after all to a 
conrageoas spirit the ]oy is in the battle rather 
than in the victory, and though a prize is useful 
means of getting your aim in the rightdirection, 
you must not forget that your true aim should 
be at a nobler mark, that you should strive to 
develop to their fullest capacity every talent 
what God has given you, whether of body or 
mind, so that each of you may become a man of 
strong character, brave and courteous, self-con- 
trolled and considerate and mflnence for good 
each m your own world whether it be great or 
small I rejoice to see here so many old boys, 
for there is nothing which shows more clearly 
that a College has got a tradition and spirit of 
Its own than the loyalty towards it felt by those 
who have learned to love it m their boyhood, 
and who come back to it with feelings of pride 
and affection in after life It was on Saturday 
when one of your old boys was presented to 
me thatl realised what this College must mean 
to many o! you when ho told me that ho came 
to the May o College at the age of sis, spent 14 
years m the College and had seven brothers 
hero That is a fine record (or the College and 
shows that it is more than a College and almost 
a homo to many boys hero 
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but also from, other parts of India, and this 
support has come to him and to the College 
not only m liberal endowments, but also in the 
time and care that so many of them have given 
to their duties on the Council and Managing 
Committee, and the wise but progressive spirit 
which they have brought to their deliberations 
They say that gratitude is a lively sense of 
favours to come, but I am sure that Mr Wad- 
dington and his staff share with me a warmer 
feeling than that towards those who have done so 
much to make this College the noble institution 
that it IS, and you will not think the less kind y 
of him when he takes of this opportunity of 
mentiomng that an extension class rooms is 
badly wanted, or of me if I express the hope 
that this seed sown by the wayside may chance 
to alight on fertile soil and may hereafter 
yield the fruit of another generous benefactor 
To you, boys, I should like to say what a 
delight it 16 to me to see your happy faces 
before me and to think that your boyhood is 
being given a training which should fit you to 
face the world with cultivated minds, with 
clean hands and bravo hearts I congratulate 


those among you who have gained prizes, but^‘ 
not less do 1 congratulate those of you whf 
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conclade thaa by repeating tbe "words of one of 
the recitations we haye listened to . — “ Play np 
and play the game,** 
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THD KING EDWABD VII MEMOBIAIi AT 
JAIPDB 

[Th& fallowing IS Hit text of E. E. tJia Viceroy's 
speech at the opening of the King Edward Serai 
atlatpure\ — 

Youb Highness, Ladies and GentiiEmen, 
— I had the greatest possible pleasure m accept- 
ing the mvitatioQ of H H the Maharajah of 
Jaipur to perform this ceremony, and I count 
it a great privilege and honour that I should be 
associated m this manner with so many of the 
Memorials that are springing up m different 
parts of India, to keep in mmd the name of 
one who so worthily presided over the destiny 
of the vast dominions entrusted to his care 
That great and good King Emperor, Edward 
VII, was, as it were, a beacon by whose light 
millions of men of many countries, many races 
and many tongues. East and West, and north 
and south, were guided and influenced whether 
they knew it or not But that a large pro- 
poition did know it is proved by these nume- 
rous memorials, and they show that he not 
only nfiuenced the lives of many millions of 
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his subjects, but reigned m their hearts as an 
object of reverence and affection A year ago 
many of us were present when His Gracious 
Majestj lung George laid the first stone of the 
All'India 3Iemonal at Delhi, and in the past 
three weeks I have taken part m three similar 
ceremonies, and the fact that at Delhi, at Aj- 
mece, and here again in Jaipur, Your Highness 
and Your Highness’s subjects have contributed 
to the perpetuation of his name, beats eloquent 
test«noa> to the warmth of the devotion with 
which he was regarded in your State In that 
sense cf devotion, I who treasure the memory of 
his personal friendship and kindness yield to 
none, and I feel that we ate all drawn together m 
the bonds o! a comnionsympatbj in the reverent 
pctfurmanco of this ceremony 1 am glad to 
think that Indun talent has bad so largo a part 
m tho design and execution of this building and 
though It IS still unfinished, there is enough to 
show that it IS not unworthy of him whose 
name it bears. I am happy to know, and King 
Edward himself would have rejoiced to know 
that hero in Jaipur his memory will for ever be 
associated with a place of rest for weary 
ttavJlere without distinction of caste or creed 
I declatothis King Edward Serai to be open 
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THE STATE BANQUET AT JAIPUE 
[At a SlaiQ Banquet held tn hts hoJiour B E tho 
Governor General sati) — 

Your HianNESS, Ladies and Genileuen, 
— As Your Highness has reminded me, I 
first made your acquaintance in Calcutta a few 
months after my arrival in India Your High- 
ness has referred m terms of pleasure to that 
meeting and I can only say that the pleasure 
was mutual Ever since then I have known 
that I have in Your Highness n warm and 
trusty friend, and I have long looked forwaid 
to the opportunity of visiting you m India 
The chief difficulty that a Viceroy experiences 
at Jaipur in responding as a guest of His 
Highness when his health has been drunk, is 
m deciding how to begin He is faced by an 
embarrassed richness His host's ancestry is 
of the greatest antiquity and nobility His 
predecessor’s achievements in the realms of 
statesmanship, war and peace are unsurpassed 
His domains are rich, prosperous and extensive 
His loyalty to the Grown and the Empire is 
unequalled in the present, as it was m the past, 
and his patronage of progressive movements for 
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the benefit of the continent of India and of the 
people of his o-wn State is above praise. 

History, we all know, repeats itself, and we 
have an illustrious example of this principle m 
the life and achievements of the present Maha- 
rajah Sic SawajMadho Singh. Your Highness's 
famous ancestors Raja Mon Smgh and hlirza 
Bajah Jai Singh I, were Generals who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the service of the 
iloghul Emperors and received the highest 
military rank Your Highness was honoured 
with the rank o! Major-General at the great 
Durbar of last year. Your subjects are recruit- 
ed m largo numbers for the ^jpnt Eegiment 
of His Imperial Majesty’s Indian Army Your 
Imperial Service Transport Corps, which did 
good service for the Crown in the Chitral and 
Tirah Expeditions, was by Your Highness’s 
kindness placed wholly at the disposal of the 
Durbar Coramitteo for the Kmg-Emperor’s 
Camp at Delhi last year and received a special 
message of thanks and congratulations for the 
services rendered I am confident that, should 
an emergency call tho Corps to the theatre of 
actual war, it nould acquit itself worthily of 
tho martial tradition of tho State, and I look 
forward with great pleasure to inspecting the 
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Corps to-morrow under its well-tried Com- 
mandant, Colonel Hai Bahadur Granpat Bai 
Maharajah Sawai Jai Singh II was a patron 
of Sanskrit and scientific learning, as his great 
Observatory testifies, and Maharajah Bam 
Singh, Your Highness’s predecessor, was pro- 
minent m his endeavours to stimulate ed-ica- 
tion, to extend irrigation, and to give his people 
the benefit of improved road communications 
and the city of Jaipur a supply of good 5vater, 
which Your Highness has lecently supplement 
ed In all the matters. Your Highness has fol- 
lowed m his footsteps, but has travelled further 
on the road of progress than ho over did The 
Albert Hall and the well known School of Arts 
make it dear that architccturo and the 
arts and crafts receive Your Highness s encour- 
agement, which alone has made it possible for 
Sir Swinton Jacob to carry on his great work 
The Maharajah s College is a rcnoivncd scat of 
learning, and Your Highness, I am glad to 
hear, has latd> enlarged the House for the 
accommodation of bo^s from Jaipur, who are 
under instruction at the Majo College Your 
Highness's patronage of education has been 
recognised even m Huropo by the conferment 
on you by a great British Uni>crsitj of the 
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degree of LL D The Mayo Hospital -was 
rightly descxihed by Lord Cutzon one of the 
best equipped m India, and the work of al- 
leviating the suffering of the sick is carried on 
there and in the other hospitals and dispensa- 
ries in the State to the great benefit oi yont 
subjects 

Ambar, which we visited this afternoon with 
indescribable interest and pleasure, is a monu- 
ment of the history of the past glories of the 
State Its tugged inaccessibility is charac- 
teristic of those times of strife and turbulence 
The City of Jaipur is more typical of an age of 
peace and development, and, under Your High- 
ness’s guidance, new and more gentle monu 
ments equally beautiful and in keeping with 
the changed times, are being erected m the 
form of institutions designed far the mental 
and physical improvement of your people 
May Your Highness live long to carry on that 
progress which has always characterised the 
Statel May history continue to repeat itself • 
It has, as I have said, been a very great 
pleasure to me to visit Your Highness m the 
home of your ancestors, but it is a pleasure 
that I had very nearly foregone, and, as Your 
Highness is aware, I was ready to give it up, 
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and should have done so but for your express 
desire that I should adhere to my original 
plans For over this devoted City haogs the 
Angel of Death, and my heart goes out as much 
as the hearts of all of you to those poor people 
who he under the affliction of this awful visita- 
tion I need not say that if I had thought that 
by cancelling my visit I could have saved a 
single life, not even Your Highness’s pressing 
invitation would have induced me to come, but 
after taking the best advice at my disposal I 
decided that, provided those ceremonial func- 
tions which involved the presence of a large 
number of people were dispensed with, my 
visit m no way would affect the course of the 
present epidemic I greatly regret that this 
has involved the loss of the opportunity to 
which I had been lookiug forward of making 
the acquaintance of some of your principal 
Thakurs They are many of them your kins- 
men, and they are the descendants of those 
watrioiB who, in the old days, helped Your 
Highness’s ancestors, at the risk of life and 
property, to establish and maintain their rule 
over the State of Ambar They form an 
integral part of the fabric of your Staff They 
owe you allegiance and obedience for tho lands 
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they hold of you, and it is to Your Highness’s 
true interest to maintain their dignity and to 
giye them every opportunity of culture and 
improvement in the institutions formed, and 
to be formed, at Ajmero and elsewhere, for the 
pmt benefit of rulers and nobles and be the 
means of strengthening them as an important 
component part of the body politic, for I am 
confident that in their enbghtenment and 
strength, Yonr ELighness must find the finest 
support to your position It behoves you then, 
as it does every Boling Chief, to build up and 
firmly weld the structure of your State, each 
story sound and strong and fit to bear the 
weight that nature has designed for it I am 
glad to have had the pleasure of meeting your 
Chief Minister, the Hawab Sir Baizaz Ah 
Khan, Your Highness s nght hand man and 
trusted co adjutor, who, I hope, will be spared 
for many years to administer v?ith the Council 
the affairs of this great State 

Before concluding luy remarks I must re- 
peat my congratulations to your Highness on 
the double honour paid to you and Jaipur by 
Their Imperial Majesties last year I refer to 
the exalted military rank conferred on Your 
Highness and to the visit paid to you by Her 
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Gracious Majesty It was, I know, a gieat 
pleasure to the Queen Empress to have bad 
the opportunity of renewing her recollections 
of Jaipur, which Her Majesty first visited as 
Princess of Wales m 1905 I wish to congratu- 
late Your Highness on the happy inspiration 
that prompted you to mark the great events 
of last year by the generous remission of Es 50 
lakha of airears of land revenue I am sure 
that no concession to jour subjects would be 
viewed with greater favour by His Imperial 
Majesty than this, for it shows that Your 
Highness is thoughtful of the needs of your 
poorest subjects, and realises that nothing 
constitutes such a drag on their happiness and 
such an obstacle to progress and recovery as the 
consciousness of a heavy load of debt, difficult, 
if not impossible, of repayment 

Your Highness was good enough to let Lady 
Hardmge know beforehand that her scheme 
for a Medical College for women commanded 
your sjmpatby and support The donation 
which you have just annouDccd will ensure the 
successful launching of her scheme, and she has 
asked me to express to Your Highness her deep 
gratitude for the princely mumficcnce of jour 
gift In view of the deep interest that I also 
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take lu the welfare of the women of India and 
in the success of Lady Hardinge’s scheme, I 
wi^ to ^sociate myseU with her expression of 
warm, gratitude to Your Highness 

I am particularly glad to know that Your 
Highness’s relations with my agent in Baj- 
pntana, and with the Residents who have from 
time to time been sent here as the represent- 
atives of the Government of India, have been 
friendly and intimate Their chief wish has 
been to be of service both to Your Highness 
and to the Government of India, and it is a 
source of gcatidcation to me to learn that in 
this they have achieved success 
I will detain you no longer, but I cannot sit 
down without thanking Year Highness most 
heartily for the cordial welcome and generous 
hospitality with which you have received Lady 
Hatdmge and myself I need hardly say that 
our visit has been a source of the greatest 
pleasure to us and that I am most thankful to 
have been able to renew my acquamtance with 
Your Highness under such charming conditions 
Ladies and gentlemen, 1 ask you to join me in 
drinking to the health, long life and happmess 
of His Highness the Maharajah Sir Sawai 
Madho Singh Bahadur of Jaipur 
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H. B THE VIOEEOY AT TONE 
[Hts Excellency made the follomny reply to a 
loyal referenco made by HH tha Nawab of Tank 
in hts Welcome Address — } 

Youb Highness, — greatly apprecuto the 
most kind words with which you have welcom- 
ed mo to Took, but when you refer to the m- 
convemencea of the journey which I ba>o 
made in order to como here, let mo tell you 
that I feel myself more than amply repaid, for 
it IS a Tery great pleasure to me to have keen 
able to pay a visit to your picturesque old 
Capital, and to renew acquamtanco with Your 
Highness You have the distinction of be- 
ing the only Alohomcdan Chief m Bajaput- 
ana, and there can, I think, be few Chiefs m 
the uholo of India who can rival you m the 
length of time >ou hive sat upon the 2Iasnad. 
Itgucsmo keen plcasuro to know that jour 
State IS now free from debt, and I trust that 
you and ) our people may long bo sjiarcd the 
honors of another (ammo such as that to which 
the crippling of your finances was largely due 
The schemes which Your Highness hasm band 
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for the improTement of communications are 
an evidence of the interest which you feel m 
the development of your resources, and it 
has given me bvely satisfaction to hear of the 
remission of arrears of revenue which Your 
Highness haa recently made and now again 
proposes to make m honour of my visit , for 
they show that your Highness has at heart the 
welfare and contentment of your people, and 
no annonncement could have given me greater 
pleasure on the present occasion I have listen- 
ed with feelings of gratification to your loyal 
references to Bis Mo«.t Gracious Ma]e»ty the 
King-Emperor, and I am convmced that he 
will rejoice to know that the change of Capital, 
which he was pleased to ordam at his recent 
Durbar, has proved so acceptable to yourself 
and others of the great ruling favnilies in India 
I am sorry that the journey to Tonk was rather 
too far for Her Excellency to undertake, and 
Lady Hardingo commissioned me to tell yon 
how greatly she regrcUed that she was unable 
to accompany me I have only to thank Your 
Highness once more for the very warm welcome 
you have given mo to your State and for the 
extremely friendly and cordial tone of your 
Address 
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OPENING OF A PEOPLE 8 PARK AT 
BIKANIR 

[TAe JollQmng ts the text of 3 E the Viceroy s 
speech tn opening a People’s Park at Btkanir } 
Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
I feel sure that the little bit of history which 
Your Highness has just given us must have 
stirred the feelings of many here, but those who 
have dipped into the Annala of Rajasthan must 
know well that their pages teem with similar 
tales of chivalry and daring, and that, should 
ever occasion aribO, the same old spirit that 
combines so many qualities of loyalty to friends 
and reckless courage in the presence of foes, of 
hot resentment of injury and perhaps a tinge 
of not unnatural pride, will spring once more 
into a bright and vigorous flame The idea of 
commemorating the historical associations of 
the district of Pureyat by a monument in your 
Capital IS one in which Your Highness must 
have the sympathy of all who know the value of 
old traditions and the important influence they 
bring to bear upon the formation of character 
I was very pleased when 1 was asked by 
your Highness to open this Park, and my 
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pleasure \7as still fartlier enhanced at learning 
the history of its inception X congratnlate 
Yoor Highness on the happy idea of utilising 
its features, as a lasting memorial of those who 
in their \anous walks m life have contributed 
to the honourable record of Bikanir or done 
lojal service for the State I understand that 
this IS to be a People’s Pork, and the fact that 
the people themselves have subscribed almost 
the whole of the reqmsitive funds shons how 
greatly the idea has appealed to them Nothing 
hut advantage can accrue to them from the 
creation of such a Park, thanks to the initia 
tive CO operation of Your Highness 

I will now, with Tour Highness’s permission, 
declare this Park open, in the hope that in the 
dim and distant future, when young men, your 
sons and de&cendants walk on its green turf, 
enjoy its cool shade and look upon the various 
memorials with which they are surrounded, 
they will tell one another how this beautiful 
Park was made during the rule of the Maharaj 
Ganga Singh, remind one another that its very 
existence is a memorial of one of the wisest and 
best of Bikauii rulers, and each m his own 
way will try to emulate his example of devo 
tion to duty and to hi$ country s interest 
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BIKANIR STATE BINQOET SPEEOn. 
{27t<j follcwinn ij the Vteeroy'i Speuh at the 
State Banquet, Bikamron the 20/A lYoy 1913] — 
Yoon IIiai&ESS.LvDlliSANDGnNTLBMIIN, — 
Yoa ha^Q happily reminded ino that >ou \\cro 
amoQg tho very fir&t of those whose acquain- 
tance I made upon m> assumption of tho 
Viceroyalty It is an acquaintance winch soon 
ripened into warm friendship We have mot 
on many occasions since then, and this visit to 
you m your home is one to which I have long 
looked forward with feelings of tho most plea- 
surable anticipation First let mo tender to 
Your Highness, on behalf of Lady Hordmgo 
and myself, our warmest thanks for the more 
than generous terms m which you have pro- 
posed our healths Let mo th.ank jou, too, 
for the eloquent and loyal language in which 
JOU have clothed tho thoughts we all share 
regardmg theirGracious and Imperial Majesties’ 
visit and the relations that subsist between 
them and the rulers and people of India 
Your Highness has made the most kindly 
reference to my own desire to maintain friendly 
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and intimate relations witii tiie Enling Chiefs 
It IS a desire which, mdeed, lies very near my 
heart, and I am proud to number among my 
close friends not a few of them, not the least 
H H Sir Pratap Singh m whose successful con- 
duct of the Begency of Jodhpur I take the 
greatest possible interest, and I am very glad 
to think that my selection of him for that 
responsible post has given so much satisfaction 
to the Bathee Ten jears ago, when Lord 
Gutzon addressed a similar gathering to this at 
Bikamr, His Lordship spoke chie0y m the 
future tense Dwellmg on Your Highness 
ptospccts and on your untwalled oppoxtumties 
of doing good and achieving distinction, he 
enjoined on >oa the advisability of remaming 
a true Indian, while using to the full the 
advantages of a Lntopean and Indian education, 
and ho said that it was witbm your power to 
blend the merits of the West and the East and 
to bo at tho samo time a Liberal and a Conser- 
vative. To-day, though I devoutly hope that 
it IS possible for Your Highness to look forward 
to a long future of useful and distinguished 
rale, 1 psoposo to deal mainly with events of 
the past as bedts tho occasion that marks 
tho completion of the first quarter of a century 
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that has elapsed since Year Highness was 
installed upon the gadt 

If we look back over the years which have 
intervened since Lord Corzon made that speech, 
during which Your Highness has eisercisedfull 
ruling powers, the retrospect 18 one that must 
be a souice of the highest satisfaction to Your 
Highness and to your many friends and well- 
wishers Wo shall seothat Your Highness has 
achieved what Lord Curzon hoped that you 
might be able to do, and has taken what is good 
from East and West, from ago and youth, from 
liberahem and conservatism, and has used it for 
the good of your State and of the Empire 
Youi Highness has had the perspicacity to 
grasp that the highest good and the fullest 
development of your State can he reached, not 
by isolation but as a part of the Empire knit into 
one whole under the aegis of the Crown of 
England Yon yourself, as A D C to His 
Imperial Majesty, by your visits to Europe on 
the occasion of the Coronations of the late King 
Edward and his present Majesty, have had ex- 
ceptional opportunities of making the acquain 
tance of persons who guide the affairs of nations 
and of those who represent much of what is 
best m modern Western life You have mixed 
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free\y m tke society oi many sotls and condi- 
tions oi men oi ■varions nations, and yon vnll 
ioigwe meioE saymg that yon have acc^nited a 
•wideness o£ outlook and acleamess of judgment 
of men and things that is exceptional in India 
and that has been of the greatest service to your 
State and to myself, my ptedecessota and others 
concerned with the Government of India 
Your Highness has given practical evidence 
by sending your Imperial Service Troops, the 
famous Ganga Risala, to China and to Somali- 
land, that you ate convinced of the identity of 
interest between the British Empire and the 
State of Bikinir, and the nature of their 
services m both countries showed that your men 
Vi etc imbued with the same spirit Your High- 
ness and Your Highness s troops thus worthily 
carried ou the old tradition of magnificent 
lojalty which found such brilliant illustration 
during the Mutmj, and I cannot tell Your 
Highness with how much mterest I have 
perused the old records of those services which 
you were kind enough to send for my informa- 
tion You have given more recent proof of 
your desire to assist the forces of the Crown by 
lha addition ol yet another 500 men, the Sardul 
Light Infantry, ta your Imperial Service 
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Troops, and I should add that it was an honour 
'\nd a pleasure to ino to have the opportunity 
of inspecting your State Force a few days ago, 
and I was much impressed with their smart- 
ness and cCdcicncy 1 should like also on this 
occasion to bear testimony to the invaluable 
assistance which Your Highness, in conjunction 
with H H the Maharaja of Gwalior and H H 
the Regent of Jodhpur, by your personal exer- 
tions and experience and as members of the 
Coronation Durbar Committee, rendered to me 
and to my Government m assisting to make 
that great ceremony the success that it was 
Id the held of education Your Highness has 
shown yourself to be possessed of wide and 
liberal views, and you yourself have from the 
first been a whole hearted supporter and bene- 
factor of the Mayo College, where you were edu- 
cated an institution primarily intended for the 
education of the Rulers and anstocraoy of Eaj- 
putana as a whole, but now attended by 
youths from many other parts of this great 
continent, and in the success of which I and 
the Government of India take the greatest 
possible interest To refer to the internal 
affairs of Your Highness’s State, the record has 
been one of phenomenal progress and develop- 
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ment While violeUng no reasonable cnatom 
or tradition of the people, you have, with true 
statesmanship, introduced improvements and 
reforms without destroying the old time charac- 
teristics of your State During the last few 
days when mspectmg your Public Offices, the 
Secretariat, the Walker Nobles School and 
the Dunger Memorial College, and when 
travelling over your railway and enjoying the 
beauties and comforts of Lallgarh I have often 
\7vahed that the shade of Your Highness’s 
famous ancestor, Bakaji, with his bauds of 
hardy followers, could have been at my side 
and have seen what I saw His was a genius 
suited to the needs of bis tunes, and hia 
memory is \cacrated on this account and for 
this reason Though he would have marvelled 
at what he saw I am coohdent that he would 
also have approved He would have rejoiced 
that his illustrious descendant has, m altered 
conditions and by changed methods, while 
maintamiDg all that of old was good, devoted 
his energies to the good of the State which he 
founded 

The Note on your Adnunistration which 
Your Highness has been good enough to send 
mo forms most interesting and mstructvvo tead- 
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mg It speaks of carefully considered improve- 
ments in every branch of the administration, 
and of measures calculated to secure the happi- 
ness and good government of your people I 
see from it that the revenues of the State have 
more than doubled during the time of Your 
Highness's role, that communications by road 
have been extended, that the mileage of the 
railways is approximately ten times what it was, 
and here let me thank Your Highness for the 
honour you did me m asking me to open your 
latest extension, the Bikanir Hatangarh chord 
line The grant for education has been more 
than trebled and the Hobles School and the 
Dungar Memona! Cdllego have been construct- 
ed Coal mines have been worked, a water- 
supply scheme for the capital has been carried 
out The PoUce have been te organised, and 
crime has decreased to a surprising extent, 
dacoity being now almost a thing of the past 
The judicial system has been reorganised, and 
justice expedited with great wisdom Your 
Highness has emphasised the necessity of 
decentralisation, the delegating of authority 
and responsibility, and the personal inspection 
of the work of subordinates ono of the most 
important points m all systems of Indian 
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administration. lo that Note, as in Your 
Highness’s speech, yon have made mention of 
the aspirations of yoiir Stole m the matter of 
irrigation v?ith special tefcreoce to the Sutlej 
Canal Project I can well understand Your 
Highness’s anxiety m this matter, but no papers 
on the subject have yet been submitted to me, 
and 1 must content myself with a promise of 
a sympathetic consideration when it comes be- 
fore the Gkivernment of India It would be 
Quito impossible for me to enumerate all the 
measures of reform adopted during Your High- 
ness’a adunoistcatiou, but the endeavours that 
have been made by free money grants to im- 
prove the water-sopply and the eOorts devoted 
to encourage the grouth of trees caught my 
attention as particularly appropriate in so thirs- 
ty a land os this, aud no one can fail to appro- 
ciato the amenities which Your Highness has 
added to jour Capital in beautiful buildings, 
aud fine roads and parks These arc some of 
the results to which Your Highucss can con- 
tentedly point, hut below them all lies the 
mainspring ol finance to which Your Highness 
has given so much attention Finance is the 
backbone ol all adinmistration, aud your firm 
grasp of that fact and the financial rc-organisa- 
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tion which you havo effected will, I tbmk» 
prove to be one of the most substantial reforms 
of all I cannot pass over m silence the boons 
which Your Highness announced at the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth year of your acces- 
sion 

You know my interest in education, and 
you can guess how pleased I was to sea the ex- 
tension of hostels among the measures to be 
taken, and the abolition of grain duties of every 
kmd must prove a most welcome concession to 
all classes of Your Highness’s subjects I will 
not touch upon all the other headings of your 
announcement, but I should like to say how 
pleased I was at your creation of a People’s 
Bepresentative Assembly Its powers will be 
not unlike those enjoyed by my Xiegislative 
Council, and judging from my own experience 
I do not tbmk they will be abused, and I can 
honestly testify to the great advantage it has 
been to the Government of India to hear ques- 
tions affecting the moral and material mterests 
of the people frankly discussed In my judg- 
ment the enlarged Councils have done nothmg 
but good, and have been of great assistance 
m legislation, and I am confident that Your 
Highness will have the same experience in 
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Bikanir I tender to your Highness my warm 
congratulations upon granting to your people 
so liberal and progressive a measure It is a 
matter for congratulation that vre navf hear no 
more ot that incessant strife bet'ween the Buler 
and his Thakurs 'which disfigured the history 
of Bikamr dunng the course of the 19th cen 
tury Your Highneas has, I hope, by a policy 
of firmness and conciliation brought about that 
permanent harmony between Chiefs and Nobles 
that should be the natural relation between 
them to their mutual benefit and the benefit of 
the State as a whole, and I regard the privileges 
and hononis to members oi >oni aristocracy 
which Your Highness was pleased to announce 
m September as a happy omen of mutual un- 
derstanding and good will 

Last and not least I must commend Your 
Highness and the Political Officers ■with whom 
>ou have ivorked for the excellent relations 
that have marked \our intercourse Their 
esteem for Your Highness has often come 
to my ears, and I am glad that your tact 
and their friendliness have made work easy 
and pleasant for both patties I think my 
audience may be interested if I quote a few 
words from His Highness s speech on the 
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occasion of a banquet he gave in honour of 
Lord Elgin in 189G He said — " I stand be- 
fore you, ladies and gentlemen, but a boy with 
all my work and all my trials before me, and 
it IS my most earnest wish that I should prove 
myself worthy of the position m which I have 
been placed I want not only to be ruler of 
my people but their friend, and their best friend 
too What I shall look to is this, that a succes- 
sor of Your Excellency may at some future 
date honour me with a visit, and if he should 
then express approval of what I have been 
doing, 1 shall indeed be happy ” The promise 
of those simple, manly and ejecting words has 
been more than fulfilled, and Your Highness 
on this great occasion must regard with satisfac- 
tion the completion of the first stage of your 
rule We all hope that tbeie are many more 
stages to he travelled in the march, and we know 
that it IS Youi Highness's firm intention that 
they shall be marked by still further measures 
of improvement and progress It has been a 
great pleasure to us to meet again the Maha- 
rajah Kumar Sri Sardul Smgh, whom we had 
the pleasure of seeing in the performance of 
his duties as page to His Imperial Majesty at 
Delhi, and to see that, thanks to his careful 
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upbringing under Your Highness and Colonel ^ 
Wake, be is being trained m the way that bo 
should go I can wish bun nothing better than 
that he may follow m his father’s footsteps, and 
continue the noble work which he has carried 
so far 

hly temaika would not be complete without 
some mention of the excellent sport which has 
been shown us dating our visit to the State 
Bikanit baa a world-wide reputation m this 
respect, and it has been as interesting as it has 
been pleasant to have bad opportunities of he* 
ing present and taking part in your famous 
sandgronse shoots, and especially of witnessing 
Your Highness’s mastery of the art of shooting, 
of which I have so often heard I must not 
keep you longer, but I cannot conclude without 
thanking your Highness most heartily on be- 
half of all joui guests and especially on behalf 
of Lady Hardmge and myself, for the ex- 
tremely pleasant and profitable days we have 
spent m the Bikamr State and for the perfec- 
tion of the arrangements made for our comfort 
and enjoyment Every one hero must feel as 
I do that this has been a truly memorable oc- 
casion, and that it is as much a privilege as a 
pleasure to have taken part m the celebration 
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of the completion by His Highness of his first 
25 years on. the Gad% In the years to come for 
all of ns these days 'will ever remain days of 
pleasant memories and happy recollections 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to drink to the 
long life and continncd happiness of His 
Highness, Colonel Sir Ganga Smgh Bahadur, 
Maharajah of Bikanir and the over increasing 
prosperity of his Stale 
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OPENING OS' HA'MIDIA LIBEABY AT 
BHOPAL 

IHU EiceHcjicy ihc Ptccroj/ opened thtSamdux, 
Library at Shopalon theMh, December, 1912, and 
tn dang so, made the following speech] — 

YoTJa HiomiBSS, — am ^ery much touched 
hy the reference you have made to the work 
done by my grandfather m India in the cause 
of education, when its blessings were but little 
appreciated His ciamplo has inspired me 
with the desire to foliow worthily m his foot- 
steps, and among the manifold cares which 
occupy my attention there is none that is 
nearer my heart than the desire that, during my 
tenure of office, the basis of Primary education 
may bo so widened, that elementary knowledge 
may gradually become the birthright of the 
poorest of the laud At the same time, it is 
my earnest hope that tho profession of school- 
master may become one of tho most honoured 
of all, and that the whole tono of the teaching 
gisca may bo raised so that its truo end and 
object may, with greater certainty, bo accom- 
plished, and tho generations of young men who 
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year by year go forth into the world and, each 
in turn, hold the honour and welfare of India 
m their hands, may ever be more and more fit, 
not only to maintain but to raise the tradition 
of the various professions and occupations, and 
while exhibiting a constantly increasing effi- 
ciency in the various walks of life, may bear 
testimony to the value of their yearly training 
by the steady development of individual 
character 

Your Highness has very truly remarked that 
an educational policy to be successful must in- 
clude femalo education You have doubtless 
realised that the principal difficultym its deve- 
lopment lies m the conservatism of the people 
themselves, winch vanes m strength from Pro 
Vince to Province and from District to District, 
in its reluctance to allow tbo girls of India to 
participate m that enlightened instruction 
which, I am glad to say, is slowly but surely 
passing over the land There is no question 
that this reluctance is gradually being over 
come but tbo progress is slow, and I can only 
hope that tbo stimulus of Your Highness's 
energetic example may accelerate tho speed, 
and that another generation will see almost as 
many girls at school os boys 
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It may seem a little curious that in coming 
to open a library, I should have talked so little 
of books and so much of education, but, after 
all, the association is fairly intimate, and those 
who reach the highest rungs in the ladder of 
education would find their powers of progress 
crippled and their faculties starved if they had 
no access to the learning gathered by the wise 
men of their own and other countries, while 
culture would bo a poor thing if it did not sti- 
mulate that interest m all that is going on m 
the greater world which it is part of the object 
of this library to foster and satisfy I have been 
much interested to bear of Nawabzada Hami- 
duUab Khan’s educational career and I moat 
cordially congratulate Your Highness upon the 
breadth of mind and wisdom by which you 
have been guided in this matter I trust that 
his example may give an impetus to the cause 
of learning in Bhopal, which may never lose its 
force, and I feel it is a very happy inspiration 
which has led j on to give his name to this 
institution I have very great pleasure in 
declaring this library open I name it the 
Hamidia Library, and I wish it a most happy 
and useful career 
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BHOPAL STATE BANQUET 
[A Stat6 Banquet was given by 3 S the Begum 
of Bhopal on December 6 1912 to which 3 D Lord 
3ardinge niado the following reply] — 

Youi Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Your Highness has alluded m flattering and 
friendly terms to the old connection between 
the family of the rulers of Bhopal and my own 
grandfathei, and I most heartily reciprocate the 
feeling of goodwill to which Your Highness 
has given expression and it adds immensely to 
the pleasure of my visit hete to know that we 
are now m the third generation renewing an 
ancestral fiiendship My grandfather bad the 
good fortune to be Governor General of India 
when the famous Sikandar Begum became 
Begent in 1817, and when I read the history 
of those times I feci that there can have been 
few incidents in his tenure of ofQce that ho 
could look back upon with greater satisfaction 
than the part assigned to him in that event 
The Bhopal State under Your Highness’s 
rule has maintained and excelled its previous 
record of loyalty to the British Crown, and I 
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take leave here to remark tkat the earnest 
devotion to the throne of the leading Mussul- 
man Houses of India going forth to meet as ifc 
does His Imperial Majesty's affect onate soli- 
citude for his Mahomedan subjects must be to 
the liing-Hmperor a source of the liveliest satis- 
faction 

In the case of Bhopal friendly relations date 
from 1778 m which year the Biitish forces 
marching from Bengal to Bombay received 
valuable assistance from this State In 1818 
the connection with the British power was 
renewed, and m 1817 aTroaty of Alliance was 
concluded against tho Bindans The words 
of Malcolm are evidence of the spirit in which 
tint Treaty was regarded by the then ruler of 
tho State Ho sajs, “No obligations were ever 
more (aithfuUj fulfilled ’ In tho dark days 
of the ^lulvnv which occurred during the rulo 
of SiUaudai Begum, no Chief m tho length 
anil breadth of India proved a more staunch 
ally than Her Highness She kept tho peace 
throughout her own Icrntories although tho 
^lonliis in the city were preaching Jihad and 
her troops were threatening her life Tho 
Agent to the Governor General at Indore, 
Colonel Duran, and many others were given 
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refuge and safely Supplies and troopa \vere 
sent to the assistance of the British troops as 
far north as Kalpi The Begum Sabiba sent a 
force to quell the revolted troops of the Bhopal 
Contingent at Sehore and saved the Government 
Treasury there In recognition of these ser- 
vices Queen Victoria conferred upon Her High- 
ness the title of G C SI and granted to her 
Berasia Perganna which now forms a part of 
the State 

And if Her Highness was a faithful friend to 
the British Crown she was no less benefactress 
to her own State and the people She liquida 
ted the State debts, reformed the judiciary, the 
police and the mints She abolished the 
pernicious system of revenue farming and trade 
monopoly and showed her solicitude for the 
■welfare of her poorer subjects by pexsonal 
tours of inspection and enquiry into their 
coudition I think it must always have been 
a source of keen satisfaction to m r grandfather 
that he had seen Sikandar Begum s elevation 
to power in Bhopal It is a souicc of equal 
gratihcation to me that the descendant of 
Sikandar Begum whom it is my privilege to 
meet now m Her Highness s beautiful cajiital 
has followed in the footsteps of her distinguished 
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ancestress, Taas fully mamtained her loyal tradi- 
tions and has carried even further her schemes 
for the amelioration of the condition of her 
subjects 

Your Highness is the pioud possessor of the 
Orders of the G C I E and G G S X and, 
the King Emperor himself conferred upon yon 
the decoration of the Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India at Delhi last year These are 
tokens of the King Emperor s friendship and 
regard for your Highness and of ins recogni- 
tion of jour work as administrator Your High- 
ness 3 sons SaUtbzadas Nastulla Khan and Obei- 
duUa Khan have proved themselves you able 
CO ad]Utors. and their services have been recog- 
nised b> the conferment of the rank of Major 
m His Majesty s Indian Army and on the King- 
Emperors birth day this year, I was glad to 
annouDco that Sabibzada Obeidulla Khan was 
made a Companioa of the Iilost Exalted Order 
of the Star of India 

\our Imperial Service Troops are evidence 
of the readiness of the Bhopal State to take its 
part m the defence of the Empire Lord 
Kitchener spoke most favourably of their 
efiicicncy and 1 have no doubt thab the addi- 
tions to their numbers gratefully accepted by 
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His Majesty’s Government last year will main- 
tain the same high standard as it was. I 
hnow it IS a source of disappointment to Youc 
Highness that the Government of India were 
unable some years ago to utilise their services 
m the expedition against the Zakka Khcl, but 
I am sure that should in future the opportunity 
offer they would acquit thcmselses most 
^YOrthlly. 

In the matter of internal administration 
Your Highness’a name is os well known as it is 
for Its fidelity to the Crown. Your Highness 
has devoted to the good of >our State and the 
people the results of the wide knowledge ac- 
quired in England and m travel in many 
countries of Europe and Abiii, to the oxtout of 
which the mtcrostiug book which Your High- 
ness has recently published is a t-ptukiug testi- 
mony. I need not rccapitulato the steps that 
have been taken m recent )cars lo improve 
the administration, but I must luculion two 
lu liters of special iiDjiorlanco in which Your 
Highness has set a brilliant example. I refer 
to iho mea.iiirts >oa have taken for the iiu- 
provtiuentof the lot of vaomui and the inlor- 
tkt >011 have Lakcii in the important question 
cf the higher education of the Chief* and 
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Nobles. It seems sometime almost to be for- 
gotten that women are the mothers of men; 
so little has been done for them in some parts 
of India. The frightful infant mortality that 
prevails in the land and the lack of education 
among wooien of all classes ate matters of uni- 
versal knowledge on which I need not expati- 
ate, but they ai.B none the less of the most 
paramount importance in the life of all 
the peoples of India. The difficulties that 
lie m the way of improvement are immense 
but Your Highness as a woman who is also a 
taler has opportunities which perhaps are 
given to no one else. That Youi Highness has 
made splendid use of them is shown by the 
work done m the Lady Lansdowne Hospital, 
in the Madrassa Bultania and the Victoria Girls* 
School Your Highness’s pamphlet on the sub- 
ject of the education of the rulers and nobility 
of India shows that Your Highness has given 
deep consideration to this mipoitant subject 
and it has done mneh to stimulate the move- 
ment. It 13 a matter in which I feel the great- 
est personal interest and to which I am ready 
to give all the support in my power. 

I need detain you no longer but I must ex- 
press my gratitude to Your Highness for the 
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hcartmess of your wcicomo to Lady Hardingo 
and myself and for the excellent, pleasant and 
instmctivo visit to jonr wonderful State. Ladies 
and Gentlemen,! have great pleasure in propos- 
ing the health of that enlightened and lo)aI 
Chief, — of our generous hostess Her Highness 
the Nawab Begum of Bhopal. 
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the BHOPAL MILITABY SCHOOL. 

[TJifl Jollontrig is iJifi text of H. E, the Viceroy’s 
speech at ike laying of the Foundation stone of a 
Military School at Bhopal to be named the Bardtnge 
School, on the 7th December, 1912.'\ 

Your Highness, — ^Though I am not a soldier 
mjseli, there is a very strong military tradi- 
tion in iny family. My grandfather earned a 
distinguished name on the field of battle, and I 
hare a son in the army who I hope may follow 
in hts great grandfather’s footsteps, while my 
position in relation to the Indian Army demands 
my constant attention to military questions. 
Most gladly, therefore, do I accept the task you 
have proposed for me I understand that the 
object Your Highness has in view is to provide 
firstly an honourable career for the cadets oE 
noble families m Bhopal and, secondly, to secure 
that >our troops, of whom >ou have so much 
reason to bo proud, should be officered, and 
cfficientlj officered, by the flower of your own 
subjects Tho scheme is one deserving of every 
supiwrt and sympathy, and under the oyo of 
jour Highness and Colonel Obeidullah Khan, 
1 feel sure that it will prove a great success. 
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The most important point in connection with 
it, 13 that the mstructora and resident masters 
should themselves be men of honourable record 
and good-breeding, such as can furnish not onl^ 
teachers of the military art, but examples of all 
that a brave and chivalrous soldier and gentle- 
man should be A military career is by no 
manner of means all glory and glitter The 
glitter comes through sustained hard woik and 
monotonous drudgery, and glory, if it passes by 
a soldier’s way, can seldom be won unless diffi- 
cult lessons of self-reliance, self-control, dis- 
cipline and courage have been well and through- 
ly learned before the crisis comes In laying 
this foundation stone I am very proud to thinh 
that this school will bear my grandfather’s and 
my name, and while I hope that it may prove 
the greatest possible success for the purposes 
for which it 13 intended lhave also little doubt 
that it will be a very happy home and training 
ground for brave young soldiers m years to 



THE NAGPEB MEHIOIPALITY 
lU L Lord Uardinge rucetvcd a>t Address of 
Welcome from iKo Nagptir 2IuwctpaUty OJt the IGth 
Decciiiher lOlS, to nhtch Sts Exctllency replied as 
folloitsl — 

GuNTliBMtN,— Pctmit mo to tharvk you most 
beartilj for tho warm ^ords of welcome with 
which you have greeted mo on my arrival in 
j our histone city You have referred m kmdiy 
tcima to Lady Hatdiuge’s-ptesenco her© by my 
side, and Z need bardfy assor© you that sh© 
desires to associato herself with mo m espress- 
ing our gratitude for tho hearty reception 
which you have given us The territories en- 
trusted to a Viceroy's care ato so vast, and the 
distances to bo travelled so immense, that it is 
only by tho most methodical arrangoment of 
his tours that ho can hopo to attain even a slight 
personal acquaintance with every portion of 
them and some aro opt to escape even that 
attention 

But when I learned that Nagpur had not 
been visited officially by any of my immediate 
predecessors, I determined that I would pay 
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aa early visit to this oM Capital of tho Central 
Provinces, and see what I could of it and of its 
people in the brief Umo at my disposal. I am 
well aware of tho great progress and develop- 
ment that havo been realised by tho Central 
Provinces during tho last fow jears, and 
knowing well that under the bcncilccnt care of 
my friend, Sic Bcuiamia Itobcrtson, Nagpur 
would suffee no neglect through my absence, I 
might havo hesitated befoto turning my steps 
in this direction, but if I felt any hesitation, it 
has been removed by the kindness of your wel- 
come, which made mo feel that I was at homo 
among friends tho moment 1 set foot within 
your boundaries. 

Wo havo before us to-morrow a ceremony of 
great importance, and I do not think that you 
will expect mo on tho present occasion to do 
more than to express my pleasure at meeting 
you, but before I pass on 1 should like to say 
that the happy language m which you havo 
referred to His Imperial Majesty’s recent visit 
to India, and to your city, and to the Corona- 
tion Purbar, hll me with confidence as to the 
futuie, and if words have any meaning, all the 
message which His Maj'esty brought us la 
already ripening m the fruit of a better mutual 
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tmSetstoEding liet'ween ail classea, and a 
brighter outlook for the people of this country 
I ^7lU not detain you longer except to thank 
you once again for your cordial welcome, and 
to assure you that I shall make it my business 
to see that your expression of loyal devotion 
and afTectionate recollection of their visit ace 
brought to the ears of Their Imperial ilaies,- 
tics 
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LAYING THE FOUND \TION-STONE OP THE 

NEW COUNOIL OHAMBEE, NAGPUE 

[H. E. the Viceroy laid the foundation stone of 
the new Council Chamber, Nagpur, on the 17th 
Deccmherl912 Thctr Excellencies drove to the func- 
tion escorted by the 32nd Lancers and the Nagpur 
Volunteer Ufountcd Infantry On arrttal, Their 
Excellencies entered the shamtana in procession, 
amid a large gathering of the Civil and lUtlttary 
population of Nagpur His Excellency hcing 
seated, the Chief Secretary to the Chief Comnits- 
Stoner presented the representative members of the 
local bodies of the Central Provinces and Berar, 
After the presentation, the Hon'hle 2Ir Dadahhoy, 
OlE , read the Address of the local bodies of the 
Central Provinces, and the Eon hie Er Mudholkar 
of the local bodies of Bciar. His Excellency then 
replied to the Addresses and laid the foundation 
Slone The follouing is the text of H, E. the 
Viceroy’s speech] — 

Gentlemen, — The remarks I have to make 
for the most part apply with equal force to the 
Central Provinces and Berar, and I propose, 
therefore, to deal id a single reply ivith both the 
Addresses that I have bad the pleasure of ro- 
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ceiving It came with a shock oi surprise to 
me to find that it is more than 40 jears since 
a Viceroy officially visited Nagpur, when Loid 
^ilayo came to open the Great Indian. Peninsula 
Bailn ay to Juhbulpore, and thence came hero 
by road Since that lime, official visits to the 
Central Provinces have been limited to the dis- 
tressing necessities of famine relief and have 
■given a wide beith to tbis Capital I was not 
aware of this uhen I determined to take an 
early opportunity of coming to see jou, but I 
hold my'^cU particularly fortunate that I should 
have been able to time my journey for so happy 
an occasion as the present 

You have asked mo to look back on your 
Province as it vs as m the year 1862, and con- 
trast It with what I see around mo to day, and 
I have to thank joii, and I am sure all present 
hero will join me in thanking you, for the 
interesting and able reviews which have just 
been read and have enabled ns to picture vividly 
the pi ogress o! these Provinces m every sphere 
of life, m every department of administration, 
and m every branch of human activity during 
the past half a century It is with no common 
feelings of satisfaction that I have listened to 
your descriptions of your Provinces and of the 
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economic and administrative changes which 
have made up their history for the past fifty 
years They are at once an eloquent tribute 
to the blessings of the British administration 
and a proof of how much may be hoped for from 
the CO operation with it of the people of this 
country iVnd if I may venture to say so, one 
of the most striking features of this part of 
India IS the warm feeling of mutual understand- 
ing and good-will which exists between those 
who are responsible for its Government and tho 
people, and not least that portion of the people 
who take an interest in social and admmistrativo 
problems and assist tho ofiiccrs of Govern- 
ment \^ttb tbcir counsel and support I shall 
not attempt to follow jou through jour roiow 
of the advance that has been mado lu raih^ay 
development, of irngation and public \\ork3; 
nor shall 1 endeavour to amplify tho sketches 
jou have given of jour early annals and of the 
agricultural development of these Provinces 
The carlj history of these Provinces tells of a 
rapid, almost a sudden, change from fear and 
msccuntj to peace and wealth Settled order 
and security jou owe to the strength of British 
rule but under its shelter JOU jourselvcs hi\o 
done much to further its efforts in the direction 
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of the economic development of tlie country 
and the political education of its inhabitants. 
Tha lesson of self-help and confidence m 
Government which you have learned from the 
heavy losses which famine and plague have 
laid on jou in the past, is plainly demonstrating 
its influence even amid the prosperity of to-day. 
It IS only when the Government and people 
have together faced and surmounted dilflcuHie^ 
and trials that ono can find the atmosphere of 
contentment and confidence m tho good-will 
of the Govcinment, allied with justifiable piide 
in tho progress jointly achieved and with a 
confident anticipation of still better things to 
come That inspires your Addresses of to-day. 

It IS impossible for a newcomer to the Cen- 
tral Provinces to dissociate Uis mind from the 
romantic stones of sport and wild life which 
always scorn to cling about the hills of the 
Satpuras, but hero I find m> self m the midst 
of a manuhcturing city, a bustling, progiessive 
and prosperous city whoso smoky chimneys tell 
but httlo of the glamour of ancient history or 
modem sport, but much of tho romance of 
commercial prosperity, of farsighted enterpnso 
and of fortunes rapidly built up by tho pioneers 
of tho cotton trade such as Slesscrs Tata and 
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Sons, of whose mills the people of Nagpur are 
so justly proud You, gentlemen of the Central 
Provinces, tell me that the exploitation of } our 
manganese deposits began in the year 1900 
ana the rapid development of that enterprise is 
demonstrated by the fact that last year the 
manganese exported amounted to 1)19,000 tons 
The Central Provinces aie to be congratulated 
on their good fortune m possessing the finest 
ore in the world and some of the largest de- 
posits of that metal, but 1 Jool forward to the 
day when this magnificent raw material will 
not be merely exported for the benefit of manu- 
facturers in a distant continent, but will bo 
used for the indigenous manufactures of steel,, 
and will take its proper place m tho industrial 
development of India 

You have been, as }OU say, fortunate in the 
olhcctb of tho Government w ho have occupied 
tho position of Chief Commissioners, and 1 can 
readily hchoxo jou, for your present Chief 
Coimnisstoncr for luoro than a year held high 
oQicc under my immediate eye and inspired 
mo with tho most absolute confidence m bis 
fitness for bis present post, uhilo your late 
Chief Commissioner, bit BegmaJd Craddock, 
established hero a reputation uhich ho conti- 
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nues to justify as m> trasted colleague, council* 
lor and friend But you will, I Hope, allow me 
to say that your rulers, many of whom, laid m 
the Central Provinces the foundations of great 
and well deserved reputations, have been very 
fortunate in the people amongst whom their 
lot was cast 1 rejoice to find how important 
and useful a part m the development of these 
Provinces has been played by the leading land- 
owners and capitalists, men whom wealth and 
landed mflueuce have brought into prominence 
m tho public life of the day, and to see that 
those who have most at stake m the future of 
these Fcovinces ate also most to the foie in 
such movements as co operative credit, agn* 
cultural improvement urban betterment and 
social progress 

You touched but lightly upon tho subject of 
education, and 1 do not wish to tire you with 
a long string of figures, but it may be of inter- 
est to Bomo of you to know that, in 18G2, it has 
been estimated that m the Central Provinces 
5 on had not more than 100 schools with per- 
haps o,000 scholars, while now your scholars 
number 31'i 000 That is an increase of 6,000 
per cent and jet I hope it is but the sUrting 
point for a fat broader expansion of tho benefits 
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of knowledge and culture throughout the 
whole popuhtion mboththo Ceatral Provinces 
and Berar I do not feel certain that I appre 
ciate the force of the request made m the 
Address from Berar that m future educational 
allotments granted for Berar may be specified, 
and I am doubtful whether it would bo wise 
to fetter the discretion of the Local Govern- 
ment m the manner suggested, but I will have 
the point carefully considered at the conclusion 
of tour Jlcantinie I must not lose this 
opportunity of congratulating the people of 
Berar upon their progressive spirit The 
Female High School that is about to be started 
at Amraoti is the first of its Lind in this pait 
of the country, and is being opened m res 
ponse to a demand for the higher education of 
women In so enlightened an atmospheie it 
IS bound to thrive, and I wish it every success, 
for a country which is content to leave its 
women m ignorance can never, in my opinion, 
be more than half educated To the proposed 
Arts College I can only at present give m> 
blessing I am glad to hear that private liber- 
ality has enabled the project to be brought for- 
ward but cannot say more about it until a 
practicable scheme is submitted to theGovein- 
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uxcnt 'Wbeu that happens, it Will receive oui. 
sympathetic considciation The progress of 
education doubtless brings with it moie com- 
phcated questions of administration, as those 
who m tho past have been content to work and 
to oust begin to realise that hnman life is 
meant for fuller enjoyment and nobler aspira- 
tion, and as divergent mteieits come into dash 
a trained mt'-Uigcnce has the habit of asking 
the icason why, and authority has to look to 
it that its Gvcrciso be not arbitrary The 
Go\etumeat Iu\c to realise that the gift of 
education will of itself incieaso the criticism to 
which, boucvei honest its intention, its every 
step 15 exposed, but it IS no bad thing that 
authority should be exercised with the utmost 
cate Criticism and discussion ha\e many 
advantages when they ate fair and when they 
may do harm for the moment, but they are cer- 
tain in tho long run to lose their force 

bpeaUmg roughly , the history of these 50 
years may be divided into two marked periods, 
the earlier a time of steadily increasing popu- 
lation aud material prosperity, when tho culti- 
aalor added acre after acre to the cultivated 
area without improving his method or providing 
security against famine, and tho later, when 
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through a calamitous cycle of famine and pesti- 
lence, the people emerged, if I may quote the 
words of an official memorandum, into an epoch 
not only bright with prosperity but illuminated 
with glimmering of the light of self-conscious- 
ness and self-realisation These glimmerings 
have now become a steady glow and have im- 
posed upon the Government a serious respon- 
sibility m gmdmg and fostering the new spirit of 
progress, and it is with a sense of that respon- 
sibility that the Government have granted you 
a Legislative Council 

Much consideration his been given to the 
means by which representatives from Berar 
may find a place on that body, and by which 
application of the legislative enactments, here- 
after to be passed by, may be extended to Berar 
The fundamental fact to be borne m mind is 
that, as the Law stands, the Legislative 
Council of the Governor General cannot under 
the existing statutes make laws to operate in 
Berar suomofu, except m reference to one or two 
very exceptional matters, and whatever Council 
is established in the Chief Commissionership 
of the Central Provinces, it will have no greater 
powers in this respect If, therefore, it is 
desired to mtroduce the same law into both parts 
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of the combined administration of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, this can only be done by 
the extension of any Acts which the local 
Council may pass primarily for the Central 
Provinces and only by an order under the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Order m Council, with or 
without modihcation, to Berar, and it is this 
ptocednio which it is intended to adopt In 
other words, although the Provincial Council 
can only legislate for the Central Provinces, 
jet m framing its measures it will have to bear 
m mind the possibility of their subsequent ex- 
tension m an idcoticit or modified form to 
Bcnr, although tho Act itself cannot provido 
for this extension, which must be cJcctcd by a 
subbcqucnt scparalo order of the Governor- 
Gcncnl in Council, m exercise of the powers 
delegated to him b> the Crown arrange- 
ment is possible b> which tho people of Berar 
can directly elect members to tho Central 
Proimcw Council It will, howo>er, be possi- 
ble to establish a system of election m Berar 
itseU, and tho persons so elected can subse- 
qucnllj bo ooiumatcd as incinbcrs of tho 
Prouncial Council, provided that the Regula- 
tions which Will govern that Council arc so 
draltcd as to render eligible for nomination a 
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resident of Berar By the method thus outlined 
wo shall be ablo to secure the selection of 
candidates from Beiar by election even 
Although thej will actually sit upon the 
Piovmcial Council by nomination, and while 
the Council will not be able to pass Laws 
which of themselves will be current in Beiai, 
then applicability to the conditions of Bcrai 
can bo considered, while they are under 
discussion, and if it is expedient these measures 
cau be subsequently extended to Berar It 
will thus bo seen that, although the posi* 
tiou 18 complicated by the special Statute of 
Berai which has necessitated this somewhat 
cucuitous system, membeis chosen by the 
elcctoiates which will bo ci-eated m Berai will, 
m effect sit m the local Council The exact 
details of the constitution of the electoiates 
both m the Cential Piovmces and Berar are 
at present under discussion with the Chief 
Commissionei, and as they will ultimately 
require the approval of the Secretary of State, 
no pronouncement can at present be made with 
regard to them, but it is hoped that, consistently 
with the principles which have governed the 
introduction of this great reform of the 
enlarged Legislative Councils throughout 
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Britisli India, they \7ill be bound to satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the people of this 
Chief Commissionership, and secure that cordial 
Co-operation with Grovernment which it is the 
aim of this momentous change to achieve 
As regal d tho representation of Berar on the 
Legislative Council of the Governor-General, it 
IS the intention of tho Government, following 
the analogy of othet Provinces, to propose the 
substitution of a seat to be filled by election by 
the Kou Official Members of the Provincial 
Council for the Member who is now chosen by 
the District Council and Municipalities in the 
Central Provinces, and it is under consideration 
Nvhetbcr the Hegulations governing theimperial 
Council can be so amended as to permit of a 
member from Berar filling this new seat, should 
bo bs successful in his candidature Beyond 
this, loobing to the size of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s Council and the claims of other parts of the 
country, it is impossible to go, but in compa- 
rison i>ith other provmces tho claims of the 
Central Provmces and Berar would thus have 
been met to an adeqnato extent 

Vou have learned the necessity of self-help 
and you have learned co-operation among your- 
selves and With the Government I trust that 
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you 'Will carry thcso lessons into the sphere of 
that Wider political enfranchisement with which 
your Province is shortly to be entrusted, and I 
shall lay this foundation stone m the coaSdent 
hope that the atmosphere of the Central Provin- 
ces and Berar Legislative Council will be one of 
sound political sense, of vivifying and helpful 
criticism, of practical work for the public benefit, 
and with the prayer that God’s blessing may 
lest upon the deliberations that shall take place 
withm the building destined to rise upon this 
stone 
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THE JHBBALEOBE ADDRESS 
tin reply to an Addrea of TTisicojTW At Jabbulpore 
on the 29th Dee , 2912 fi B the Viceroy said] — 
GhTiTTiRmbn — ^It IS quite impossible to mis* 
take the tone ot the hearty good will which 
inspires every sentence oi the Address with 
which you have welcomed me to Jnbbalpore, 
and the plcasoxe of my brief visit is greatly 
enhanced by yont kindly greeting The 
Central Provinces have seen less of the 
Viceroys than most parts of India, and in the 
old time there was perhaps good reason for 
this when >oqc commnmcations were bad and 
you were diOicuIt of access, but in these latter 
day s that explanation will not pass , for I doubt 
Vihelher there is any railway yanction m India 
o! which the name is better known to the 
travelliDg public than Jubbalpore I knew its 
name and fame so well that I was quite deter* 
mined to come and 6co it before I left yonr 
Proi mce, and i! I did not come by tram myself 
I think I choose the wiser part, for X shall 
never forget the beauty and charm of the toad 
by which X travelled here from Nagpnr 
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Forsyth wrote m a book that most of you 
know well — ‘ Nothing can in my opinion ex- 
ceed the exhilarating effect of a march at such 
a season with pleasant companions through a 
country teeming with interest in its sceneiy, 
its people and its natural pioductions such as is 
this region of the Neibudda Valley And 
though I must have marched a great deal more 
rapidly than Forsyth ever did, I san enough to 
feel convinced that those woxds weio fully 
justified The great ceremony I have just 
perfoimed at Nagpur has equal significance foe 
>ou and constitutes for the Central Provinces 
the seal of recognition of the new spirit of 
progress now spreading throughout this vast 
Peninsula To that spirit has His Imperial 
Majesty gi\en a gracious message of hope, and I 
shall not fail to convey to him the warm words 
of affectionate loyalty in which }ou ha>c re- 
ferred to him and to his recent visit to this 
distant portion of his Empire 

Let luo thank you once more for youi cordi 
al welcome and tcU you that your piayers and 
good wishes give strength to my hands and 
courage to m> heart m carry mg on tho labours 
nod responsibilities of tho great oilice which it 
IS my pni. liege to fill 
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bh\ra.tpur state banquet speech 

[The folhmng ts the text of H E the Viceroy's 
spcccH rtt the St<i(c Bangitit held ai B?uir<iip r oh 
the 21st Dec 1912) — 

Yoca Hiqhnes3> Labies Gentlemen, 
— On bebalJ ol Lady Hardingo and myself, I 
should like to e'spresamy warmest thanks foe 
the terms m which you have proposed our 
health and for the cordiality with \shich it has 
been received It is qiiite true that my tour 
now drawing to a close has been long md 
strenuous, but to me it has keen full of interest 
and pleasure, for it has given me opportunities 
of making myself acquainted, at any rate m 
some small measure, with the wants and as 
pirations and the Ufe and occupation of the 
people m the Punjab and Central Provinces, 
in N way that la not possible by merely sitting at 
headquarters and reading about them, and it 
has enabled me to have the privilege, which I 
value very highly of strengthening the ties of 
the friendship I have formed with the Eulers 
of «omo of the principal States in India 

Your Highness, m common with many 
other Princes in India, can look hack through 
history upon the great and daring deeds of 
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jour ancestors The ramparts of your city 
may serve to leznmd you of the courage, 
genius and statesmanship of Haharaja Suraj- 
mal, who captured the place from his rival, 
designed and constructed its elaborate and 
remarkable defence, and made the city the 
Capital of his wide possessions His suc- 
cessors have held the place through many 
a stubborn fight, and, whatever the merits of 
the cause for which they strove, have displajed 
the unflinching courage and the tenacity of 
purpose demanded by the traditions of their 
house I am told that this Palace in which wo 
are received to night as Your Highness’s guests 
was built by Maharaja Balwanfc Smgh for the 
reception of his European friends in 1826, 
after his installation by Lord Coiubermero 
The friendship between tho British Govern- 
ment and Your Highness’s State has subsisted 
firm and unbroken over since tho foundation, 
and the ties of attachment have been knit 
more and more closely During tho rule of 
jour distinguished grandfather, Maharaja bir 
Jaswant Smgb, the administration of the State 
was improved in many directions Differences 
wero adjusted and the relations with the 
British Government were cemented by agree* 
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menta No act of Sir Jaswant Singh wus, 
however, mote impoctaut oc more calculated 
to consolidate the friendship between his State 
and the British Government than the raising 
his Highness of two Regiments of Imperial 
Service Troops m ISQO The State has offer- 
ed troops for active service on various occasions 
and the Transport Corps was actually employ- 
ed in the Tibet Expedition m 190A and did 
jeomau service at Delhi last jear I congratu- 
late Youl Highness on the high state of effici- 
ency, which, I am told, prevails in both Corps, 
and I look focwaid to inspecting them to- 
morrow 

Ror the present, the Government of India 
stand m a position of peculiar responsibility 
Ever since 1911, we have been charged with 
the education and training of Your Highness, 
while for seventeen years past the administra- 
tion of the State has been conducted under the 
supervision of our officers Your Highness is 
still a boy and you have not entered upon those 
grave responsibilities whicb await the mature 
years of your life But the boy is father of 
the man, and no one who has the pleasure of 
knowing Your Highness can help auguring 
well for your future The loving care and 
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WJse forethought of Hei Highness the Maji 
Saheba, which I cannot commend too highly, 
have shielded you from, boy-hood ills, and 
will, I know, carry you far upon the road 
we would have you go At the Mayo 
College, you have the advantage of admirable 
teachers and a carefully devised system of educa- 
tion While, besides your foster father, Dhau 
Bakshi Reghubir Singh, Her highness has ap- 
pointed special tutors to guide your studies 
Seeing that the guardianship and education of 
Your Highness are m such capable hands, and 
knowing as I do Your Highness’s character and 
abilities,! have thehappiest anticipation for Your 
Highness's caieer I shall follow your growth 
and development with warm interest, and it is 
my earnest hope that, as a youth and man, you 
will fulfil the bright promise of your boyhood 
I am sure that all here present will wish to 
join me m thanking His Highness most heai- 
tily for the warm welcome be has given us, the 
excellent ariangements he has made for our 
comfort and the magnificent sport he has pro- 
vided, our only regret being that His High- 
ness was unable to share it with us, and I ask 
you to rise with me and dimk to the health 
of H H the Maharajah of Bharatpur. 
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DELHI MTJNICIPALITy. 

[On the 23rd December, 1912, tuJictt ih& Procession 
started for the State entry to the new Imperial 
Capital City {Delhi), Lord Hardinge was presented 
with a» Address of Welcome by the Delhi Muntet- 
paUty, to which Bts Excellency node the followiug 
reply) — 

GEMLBiTEN I have listened with much plea- 
sure to the expression of the gratification felt 
by you and the citizens of Delhi whom you repre- 
sent at one arrival here to-day, and I thank 
yon very warmly for the kmd words of welcome, 
which you have given to Lady Hardinge and 
myself As you have rightly stated in your 
address the formal entry of the Viceroy and 
the Council into your city definitely marks its 
position as the Capital of the Indian Empire 
It is a dignity which you show with legitimate 
pride and which I am confident that you will 
endeavour to justify In the course of ages 
your ancient city has seen many changes It 
IS here that a devout tradition has placed the 
site of the city of the Pandavas whose glories 
ate celebrated in the great religious epic of 
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tho Hmdus. At tbo da\\n of Indian history it 
was tho scat of a powerful Hindu dynasty. In 
tho ebb and flow of Mahomcdan conquest its 
possession became the symbol and tho proof of 
soveieignty in Northern India When the 
Moguls consolidated their power it was Delhi 
which they chose as the Capital of the greatest 
Empire which the Eastern world had hitherto 
kno\/n Since the fall of that Empire your 
city has undergone many vicissitudes There 
has been hardly a generation m which its 
fortunes have not formed the turning'pomt of 
Indian history It is now once again the 
capital of a great Empire There is an Indian 
saying that a city is made either by a river or 
by a rainfall or by a bmg Your city has 
many natural advantages and these advantages 
have no doubt determined its history in the 
past But it is not to them that Delhi 
owes the position which it is now called 
upon to occupy It owes it to the express 
desire of the Kmg-Emperor that the Capital 
City of his Ijidiau Empire ehould be associated 
with the great traditions of Indian History 
and that the adminstration of the present 
should have its centre m a spot hallowed to 
Indian sentiment by the memories of Indian 
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g\oiy m the past You recogmsc m youc 
address that the dignity which how falls on 
Delhi has its lesponsibvhties and I am glad 
to note that you have determined to accept 
those responsihihlit-s to the full I. must 
warn you that they will not be light Yours 
must hecome a Capital City not only in name 
but m fact Yon must make your town 
a model o! municipal administration Your 
institutions, your public buildings, your sani- 
tation must he an osample to the lest of 
India To attain these results will demand 
on >our part much sustained effort and 
the cultivation of a high sense of public 
duty I can promise you that the Government 
of India will be prepared to sustain you m 
those efforts by every means in their power We 
shall not forget when building a new Delhi 
outside your walls that there exists an old 
Delhi beside us which claims oui interest and 
our assistance Foe my own part I shall re- 
joice in every evidence of tho increased pros- 
perity which I confidently hchevo that our ad- 
vent will bring to you, and I can assure you of 
my fullest sympathy in every effort which tends 
to advance the welfare of your city and its 
inhabitants 
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SPEECH AT CnVAN-I UI 
[The JollomnQ li the full text of H E the 
Yicerou's Address read by Str Guy Flcetu^ood Wthon 
t»i his Excellency's behalf — } 

Your Honour, Your Higunrss, ladies and 
Gentlemen 

T\vc1to months ago His Majesty the King- 
Emperor anuouoced his decision " to transfer 
the scat of tho Government of India from 
Calcutta to the ancient capital of India ” 
Tho entry of tho Governmont of India into 
Delhi to-day is m accordance with and gives 
effect to His Majesty’s decision The new 
Delhi which is to form a permanent memoiial 
of His Majesty’s visit still remains to be 
constructed but from lo-doy Delhi is definite- 
ly and in fact the seat of the Government of 
India and the Capital of the Indian Empire 
It was light that this occasion which I am con- 
vinced will have its own significance in the 
evolution of Indian history should be marked 
by a ceremony of a formal charai-ter Nor could 
a more fitting placebe found foi that ceremony 
than this Hall where we aie biought at once 
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into direct connection with the memorials and 
traditions of India s great past and are able to 
offer to the Indian people the clearest proof of 
our desire to mamtam in our present adminis- 
tration the spirit of what is best m Indian 
history It nas for this reason that I consider- 
ed it appropriate that our first official act should 
take place and these memorials of an historic 
past in the Hall where the builder of our pre* 
sent Delhi held his court, where the Emperor 
Auiangzeb must ha-ve heard the daring 70ico 
of the Sikh prophet proclaim the advent of an 
Empire greater than the great Iilognls But 
the ceremony to day has a second purpose 
Fifty four years ago the Government of India 
handed over Delhi to the care of the Punjab 
To day we resume that charge and Delhi will 
pass from the province with which it has been 
so long and so honourably connected into the 
direct charge of the Government of India 
Hi 3 Honour the Lieutenant Governor has 
told us m glowing language how Delhi first 
came to be entrusted to the Punjab and some 
of the ruling Chiefs came to the rescue at 
Delhi You will all forgive me a little tmge 
of personal pride m the reflection that Maha 
raja Ranbir Smgh who is among those who 
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have received honouiable mention from Su 
Louis Lane’s lips was the son of that Gulab 
Smgh whom my grand-fathei placed upon the 
throne of Kashmir While, besides the present 
Maharaja of Kashmir, I number many personal 
fiiends among the descendants of those other 
Chiefs who did such loyal service, not a few of 
whom it 13 a gieat pleasure to me to welcome 
and to see around me heie to day Lord 
Lawrence who did so much for England said 
— “In the quality of the civil and military 
officers under my control, m the excellence of 
the Punjab force which has been raised, trained 
and disciplined undei the civil government, m 
the generous loyalty of the Chiefs and peoples 
as much as m the valour of oui British troops 
did I End the means of securing public 
tranquillity ’’ 

The Punjab wrs foundtobea towerofstrength 
to the Empire And again m after yeais when 
leaving India for good, almost; his last exhorta- 
tion to British officials was to be just and Lmd 
to the people of this country Such language 
shows what manner of man ho was and doubt 
less my grand father had a "'Uiewed idea of his 
transcent qualities when he selected him as 
the Erst Commissioner of the JuIIundnr Doab 
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Upon its annexation after the first Sikh war 
Sit lionis Dane went on to recount how the 
Puu] lb has acquitted itself of its stewardship, 
and it may well be proud of the message of 
gratitude which Delhi has sent it at the 
moment of parting company His Honour at 
the same time gave expression toaaery natural 
regret at the severanco of Delhi from his own 
administration, but I confess that I look at 
the transaction from an entirely different point 
of view Tbo question at issue la not who 
should have the honour of administering 
Delhi and its surroundings It is rather a 
question of the restoration to India of one of 
her ancient traditions as a symbol of the 
community of interests and seotiincnt between 
Great Britain and India and that the ancient 
capital of the Emperor of India only more 
becomes the scat of a Government that serves 
a dynasty which has Indian interests at heart as 
closely as those of any other part of the British 
Empire Wc may comprehend the note of 
pathos which now anl again made itself hoard 
m his Honour 3 speech Wo may 8>mpatbiE0 
with the noto of pardonable pride m thcachiovc* 
ments of his Government and wo may hold 
the no*o of satisfaction to bo lustificd But 
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have received honourable mention fiom Sii 
Louis Dane a lips was the son of that Gulab 
Smgh whom my grand father placed upon the 
throne of Kashmir "While, besides the piesent 
Maharaja of Kashmir, I number many personal 
friends among the descendants of those other 
Chiefs who did such loyal service, not a few of 
whom it IS a gieat pleasure to me to welcome 
and to see around me here to day Lord 
Lawrence who did so much for Dngland said 
— “ lu the quality of the civil and military 
officers under my control, m the eisccllence of 
the Punjab force which has been raised, trained 
and disciplined under the civil government, in 
the generous loyalty of the Chiefs and peoples 
as much as m the valour of oui British troops 
did 1 find the means of Gecming public 
tranquillity 

The Punjab w^s foundtobea towerof strength 
to the Empire And again to after years when 
leaving India for good, almost his last cvhorta 
tion to British officials was to be just and kind 
to the people of this country Such language 
shows what manner of man ho was and doubt 
less my grand father had a shrewed idea of his 
transcent qualities when he selected him as 
the first Commissioner of the Jullundur Doab 
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the backbone of the defence of the Indian 
Empire whether against internal disorder or 
agamst foreign aggression, there can be no 
fear that the character of the Punjab ad- 
ministration should lose in the future any 
of those high qualities, manly sympathy with 
a manly people, nerre, endurance and vigour to 
which in the past its long and honoiable record 
has given it a just aud abiding claim On the 
other hand I am sure that Delhi will not suffer 
from the change She will now be under the 
fostering care of the Imperial Government m 
a way that no other city of India has ever been, 
and while I can foresee her progress m educa- 
tion, ID samtation, in prosperity and in beauty, 
1 hope that by the careful selection that I 
have made of officers of the Punjab to carry 
on the work of administration, continuity of 
knowledge and of sympathy with the people 
entrusted to their care, which are so vital to a 
peaceful, happy and progressive administration, 
will be firmly secured 

There are some who deny that there is any 
justification for the selection of Delhi as the 
seat of the Government of India and maintain 
that such ancient names as Eauuaj, Lokhot, 
Taxila, Patna, not to speak of Agra or Calcutta, 
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to my ear these notes are drowned in the trium- 
phant chorus of a Great City come to its own 
once more and now the capital of an Indian 
Empire farmore extensive, progressive and pros* 
perous than the India ruled by any of its former 
conquerors Wa may indeed sympathise with 
the Government of the Punjab on their loss of 
Delhi, but it would have been inconsistent 
with the destiny proclaimed foi Delhi by the 
Emg-Emperor himself that it should at one 
and the same time become the seat of the Im- 
perial Government of India and yet m its own 
province lack the status and dignity even of a 
provincial capital The Province of the Punjab 
still remains a goodly province which any man 
may well be proud of the task of administering 
Thanks to the peace that has prevailed for many 
years, and to the magnificent canal sjstem that 
has been intioduced, the Punjab has a future of 
prosperity befoie it that can hardly be rivalled 
by any province of India The services to 
Delhi and the Empire of the great succes- 
sion of Punjab admmistratois will continue 
to be numbered among the Punjab's proud- 
est traditions, and so long as the sturdy 
and manly races of that great province con- 
stitute as they have constituted in the past, 
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tlie backbone of the defence of the Indian 
Empire whether against internal disorder or 
agamst foreign aggression, there can be no 
fear that the character of the PiiDjab ad- 
ministration ahonld lose in the futuie any 
of those high qualities, manly sjmpathy with 
a manly people, nerve, endurance and vigour to 
which in the past its long and honoiablo record 
has given it a ]U3t and abiding claim On the 
other hand I am sure that Delhi will not suffer 
from the change She will now bo under the 
fostering care of the Imperial Government m 
a way that no other city of India has ever been, 
and while I can foresee her progress in oduca 
tion, m samtatioD, in prosperity and m beauty, 
I hope that by the careful selection that I 
have made of officers of the Punjab to carry 
on the work of administration continuity of 
knowledge and of sympathy with the people 
entrusted to their care which are so vital to a 
peaceful, happy andpiogresgive administration, 
will be firmly secured 

There are some who deny that there is any 
justification for the selection of Delhi as the 
seat of the Government of India and maintain 
that such ancient names as Kannaj, Lokhot, 
Tasila, Patna, not to speak of Agra or Calcutta, 
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possess far stronger titles to such imperial 
honour Far he it from mo to attempt the 
task of arbiter amid these varying claims, but 
as we turn the dusty pages of the much muti- 
lated volume of history, some of them well pre- 
served and clearly written and some obliterated 
and almost illegible, as we turn these pages ovei, 
we note among the places that find recurring 
mention, now undei this name and now under 
another, few that fill moie chapters in medi- 
eval and modern times than Delhi, and fewer 
still that can trace their annals further back 
into dim antiquity than this same Delhi and 
the country round her 

At Indraprastha was found the capital of 
the Pandu Kingdom by Yudhistbira, that mon- 
arch of olden story, and it was here that, 
firmly seated on bis thione he determined 
to signalise his paramount sovereignty by 
the solemn ceremony of the Aswamedha, and 
it was not far from here that a few years later 
was fought on the field of KuruLshetra that 
mighty warfare that fills the pages of the grand 
old epic, the Mahabharata The two stone pil- 
lars of Asoka brought hither by Feroz Shah 
stand as a record of one of the greatest and 
widest lulers India ever produced, but the nn- 
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nals of Delhi are lost m oblivion for many a 
long century until we find it once more re- 
peopled and rebuilt by Auangipal whom tradi- 
tion asserts to have been a direct descendant 
of his great forerunner, and the name of Delhi 
first appears under the auspices of this dy- 
nasty whose representatives still hold a high 
place among the aristocracy of Rajputana 
As wo turn further pages over we come to 
clearer writing and findanothei great Rajput 
clan the Ghouhans succeeding to Tuars and 
the name of Prithiwiraj throwing a parting 
ray of splendour over the disappearance of the 
last Hindu rulers of Delhi under the name of 
Rar Pithora His fame still Iiacs among the 
people, the theme of muoy a popular ballad, 
the hero of countless feats of arms and gallantry 
To this day may bo seen the Lai Kot or citadel 
of the fortress built as a orotcction igainst 
those 'Mahoincd \a invaders w ho finally brought 
about his fill and there is an iron pillar set up 
there which bears mscriptions by both Chouhan 
aud Tuar Kings though it really belongs to a 
much older period and is one of the most inter- 
esting memorials of Hindu supremacy m India 
Next wo find near by, writ large m the 
famous Kutub Minor and other stately build- 
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ings, the record of the dynasty founded by 
Kufcbuddm Aibay, and not long afterwards 
another dynasty produced that fine old fighting 
fortress under Ghiasuddin Toghlak who gave 
Delhi new birth m the mighty fortress of 
Toghlukbad, and Sultan J?eroz Shah Toghlak 
who not only left behind him another Delhi in 
Perozabad but to quote from his own diary of 
600 jeara go “ By the guidance of God was 
led to rebuild and repair the edifices and 
structures of former kings which had fallen into 
decay ” The next great land mark of the story 
IS Purta Killa begun by Sber Sbab, a mighty 
man of valour as well as a wise and benevolent 
ruler, and finished by Humayun the father of 
the famous Akbar, and later still burlt by Akbar’s 
grandson comes modern Delhi or Shahjahana- 
bad whose beauties lie around me as I speak 
I lightly dipped into page after page of the 
storj and made no attempt to follow it out m 
detail but I think I have said enough to show 
that through the ages as far back as tiadition 
goes the glamour of a great and imperial city 
has illuminated the neighbourhood of imperial 
Delhi But I need hardly remind you that to 
us the greatest and most memorable event of 
all IS the historic pronouncement made by his 
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Imperial Majesty m Durbar last year when ho 
proclaimed Delhi to be for ever the permanent 
capital of the Indian empire under tho benigcr 
rule of our great and good King-Empcror and 
Hva successors Of this landmark in tho 
history of India tho monument has } et to bo 
built 

I have dwelt thus upon the noble monuments 
of a few of the great rulers who have held their 
court in the different Dclhis, but there are 
many other pages which tell a different story 
I need not remind ) ou that the field of Pampat 
hard by, m three of the most decisive battles of 
Asia, twice cron ned the noble arms with victory 
and a third time shattered the Maharatta power 
ISIor need 1 tell you of Lord Lake on tho other 
side of the iwer which gave to England her 
Indian empire That Empire was strengthen- 
ed and consolidated after the great siege to 
which you. Sir, have referred at length, bub 
the city has stood many an other ^cene of 
battle as well as of civil strife Many times 
has she been spoiled and more than once the 
whim of an Emperor has transferred her 
inhabitants in their thousands to new and 
distant capitals As we look around us on the 
mighty relic of the i^den time we may think 
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with pride of the past glories of half forgotten 
dynasties. But let us not forget that this 
glory was often dearly purchased with the 
tears of the people. You, Sir, have recounted 
with satisfaction the administrative achieve* 
ments of the Government of Punjab in the dis- 
charge of its duties towards the city and 
people of Delhi, and your story is not a 
narrative of sanguinary victories or of mas- 
sive fortress or noble palaces built, but a plain 
unvarnished tale of material improvoiuents 
and increasing trade and prosperity. In this 
there is little romance but the contrast is 
one of which England may well bo proud, 
and though I greatly hope that the now city 
soon destined to arise may prove not altogether 
unworthy of the great and ancient monuments 
with which it will bo surrounded, yet it is not 
to such things as those that England will point 
in the da}s to come as the beauty of one of the 
brightest jewels which adorn her crown, but 
rather to the peace, happiness and contontmunt 
of the millions over whom her King Emperor 
exercises suay, to tho trust and confidence 
which she has been able to rojioso on their 
lojally, and perhaps most proudly of all to the 
generous share which hho has been able to give 
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and to give with gladness to the sons of India 
in sharing her councils and m shaping tho 
destiny o£ this great and wonderful country of 
which this city of 'Delhi, recreated as it is 
under diScrent and happier auspices, may 
we trust with God’s grace, will contmuo 
to be for long future ages the noble Capital 
of a great Empire of met increasing happiness 
and prosperity May the blessings of tho AI> 
mighty foi ever guide and direct those who in 
future from this Imperial city shall govern this 
great Empire for the good of the people and 
their steady advancement on the path of pro- 
gress and civilisation under the protection and 
aegis of the British Crown 
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THE NON-OEFIOIAD MEMBERS’ ADDRESS 

{The follomng reply was delivered by Sir Quy 
Fleetwood T7*2son oh Sts Excellency's behalf to the 
Address presented in Delhi on the 24th December by 
the nan official members of the Supreme Legislative 
Council] — 

It IS to me a souLce of a very gieat pleasure 
to receive aa address on this memorable occa- 
sion from the non-official members of my Le- 
gislative Council who have assembled here to- 
day from every part of India to give me a 
hearty welcome to the new capital I thank 
you warmly for the cordial expression of your 
good wishes to me and to the Government of 
India, and I can only assure you of my firm be- 
lief that the new epoch of progress and advan- 
cement upon which we have entered and to 
•which you have referred will be an era of happi- 
ness and prosperity to India and her people 
You have alluded to the King Eraperoi’s mes 
sago of hope May I add one of faith I have 
faith in India I have faith in hoi future and 
I have faith m her people It is the solemn duty 
of Government to promote the best interests of 
dOO 
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India and her people and under divine guidance, 
we shall not falter in this course. Again I 
thank you for your wishes and your presence 
here to-day. 



Tan iMPnniAL LnarsLATivc 
COUNCIL, DHLni. 

[7/ii Ciceltu.c'j the Viceroj; itnujurateJ the 
opauug of the aecot'd termo/tho lif/anned Cjuixtl 
before a Ifirge ani brtlUant gathering on 27th 
Jantiarg, 1013. The «piciou* Conrcil Chamber in 
the temporary Secretariat uaip.JcUiI to the/ulltiilh 
Civil and ^^lUtarg o^etah an^l their litres and the 
leailxng eitxunsof Delhi. The Members also attended 
in large number. Anoiig the distinguiihed visi- 
tors were —Ladg J/ardinge and the Hon'hle B. S. 
Montagu, Under Secretary of State for India, ami 
Lord Sardinlh. 

Punctually at II. the proceedings began letlh the 
shearing m of the Members, Sir Q. F. Wilson 
presiding This hardly over, the Viceroy, who had 
his right arm in a sling and looked aged and pale, 
entered the Council Chamber at 11-30 and received 
a most splendid and enthusiasUo ovation from the 
members of the Council, tn which visitors in the 
galleries participated, and took kts seat amidst loud 
and prolonged cheers. He spoke clearly, and every 
loord of hts opening address, which was long and 
eloquent, was clearly heard throughout the hushed 
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and croiidcd house, a deep impression being made 
upon all present 

Ets Exeelleney the Viceroy, irt opening the first 
session of t\e Legislative Council tn Delhi, 5aid] — 
Although I have not yet lecoveied Itom my 
wounds and havebecn compelled, under doctor’s 
orders, to abstain from all public business of 
every Lind, I have felt not only a desire 
but that it la my duty to come here to- 
day to open the 0rst session of my Legis- 
lative Council in Delhi and to give a cordial 
welcome to the newly elected and newly ap- 
pointed members of my Council 1 am sure that 
at the same time none of you will begrudge me 
the expression of regret for those who have 
not returned, since after two vears of loyal and 
active CO operation with my Government in the 
Legislative work of the Government of India, 
I regard them not only as former colleagues m 
Council, hut also as friends 1 am delighted to 
see some of the former Members of my Council 
again in their places, and I am confident that 
they will again bring to our Council the same 
spirit of harmony, good-will and legislative 
ability as during the past two years that I have 
had the honour of prcoiding over their delibera- 
tions As regards the new Members of my 
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Council, I bid them a cordial welcome, and I am 
sore that I can count on them to mamtam the 
same high standaid of dignity m debate as has 
so markedly distinguished our deliberations in 
the past I feel deeply grateful to you all for 
the warmth of your reception here to day 
I always knew that I could count on your 
sympathy in the suffering that has been my lot 
during the past few weeks, and if there has been 
one thing that has tended to alleviate those 
sufferings, it has been the knowledge of sym-* 
pathy shown towards me by all classes, creeds 
and communities throughout the length and 
breadth of India I should like to take this 
opportunity, when addressing my Council, who 
represent the whole of British India, to express 
my profound gratitude for the genuine outburst 
of sympathy and the devout prayers and good 
wishes that have been beard on every side, and, 
if 1 may be allowed to say so, I feel convinced 
that those prayers have not been unanswered 
"When five weeks ago I bad recovered consci- 
ousness and was able to think over what had 
passed, my feelings were m the first instance 
those of profound gratitude to Almighty God 
for Hts merciful protection of Lady HardingO 
and myself, of real gnef for the poor man who 
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had lost hiB life in the perfotmance of his duty, 
of deep disappointment that it were possible 
that such misguided men as those who plotted 
and committed such a useless crime could now 
be found in India, and of sorrow at the thought 
of the injury to the sentiments of the whole of 
the people of India, who would, I knew, regard 
with horror and detestation the perpetration of 
a crime which is contrary to their own precepts 
and instincts of humanity and of loyalty, as 
well as to their religious principles The 
gratitude that 1 felt at the miraculous preserva- 
tion by the Almighty of Lady Hardmge and 
myself from the hand of the assassin was, I 
know, also deeply felt throughout India, but 
words fail me when I think of the cruel mur- 
der of those humble people who were ruthlessly 
killed, and I deeply deplore the loss which 
their families hare safFered 
In my desire for kindly intercourse with the 
people and acccssibibty to thorn, 1 have always 
discouraged ovcessivo precautions, and I trust- 
ed myself and Lady Hardmge more to the care 
of the people than to that of the Police If it 
was an error, it is an crtoi that I am proud of, 
and I behove it may jet prove not to have been 
an entirely mistaken confideaca, for out of evil 
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good may corns. Is It too much to hopo that the 
storm of public indignation oroked at tho out- 
rage may give Indian terrorists cause for 
sensible and humane rejection and repentance ? 
It la difhcult to behove that these individuals 
aio a class apart, snd that they do not belong 
to tho communities and mi^ with their fcllow- 
boinga Arc they really susceptible to no 
influonco and no advice ^ Have they no contact 
TVith inodcrato and wiser men ? Still, whatever 
I may feel on the subject of the crime itself, 
I only wish to assure you and the whole of 
India that this incident will m no sense in- 
fluence my attitude I will pursue without 
faltciing the same jiolicy m the future as 
during the past two years, and I will not waver 
a hair’s breadth from that couise 

What I have said so far has been somewhat 
of a peisonal character, but I have one word 
more to say to the people of India, which I 
say with a profound sense of the gravity of the 
import of my words I need hardly recall to 
the memory of anybody that the recent 
incident is not an isolated episode m the history 
of India, but that duiing the past lew years, 
both Indians and Europeans, loyal servants of 
the Government of India, who have been less 
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fortunate than I have been and undeserving 
of the cruel fate meted out to them, have been 
stricken down by the hand of the assassin 
These deplorable events cast a slur on the fair 
name of India and the Indian people, to whom 
I know they are thoroughly repellent, and I 
say to the people of India, not merely as a 
Viceroy intensely jealous of the honour of the 
country that he has been called upon to 
govern, but as one of the many millions in 
India of the fellow subjects of our King 
Lmperor and one who loves India and the 
Indian people amongst whom he is living — X 
&ay that this slur must be removed and the 
fair fame of India must be restored to a high 
and unassailable plane 

Knowing by the kindly and genuine mani- 
festations of sympathy received from every 
side bow prolouudly repulsive such crimes 
are to the people of India, it may be asked 
what remedy can bo applied to prevent tbeir 
recurrence To this I would reply that such 
crimes cannot bo dismissed os the isolated acta 
of organised conspiracies, m which the actual 
agent of the crime is not alwa>s the most 
responsible The atmosphere which breeds 
the political murderer is more easily created 
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good may come la U loo much to Iiopu that tho 
atorm of pohlic indignation o%okcd at tho out- 
rage nny gi\e Indian terrorists causo for 
scuBiblo and humane rcllcctiou and rcpcntinco? 
It 13 diQicuIt to bchovo that these mdiMduala 
aio a claaa apart, and that they do not belong 
to tho cominunitii-3 and mix with their fellow- 
beings Aro they really susceptible to no 
luilucnco and no aJ\ico? Ua\o they no contact 
with modenlo and wiser men ? Still, whatever 
I may feel on tho subject of tlio enmo itself, 

I only Wish to assuie yon and tho whole of 
India tint this incident will lu no sonso in- 
llucnco my attitude I will pursue without 
faltering tho same policy m tho future os 
during tho past t\/o years, and I will not waver 
a hair s breadth from that course 

What I have said so fur has been somewhat 
of a personal character, but I havo one word 
more to say to the people of India, which I 
say with a profound sense of tho gravity of the 
import of my words I need hardly recall to 
tho memory of anybody that tho recent 
incident is not an isolated episode m tho history 
of India, but that during tho past few years, 
Wth Indians and Europeans, loyal servants of 
t e Government of India, who have been less 
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fortunate than I have been and undeserving 
of the cruel fate meted out to them, have been 
stiichen down by the hand of the assassin. 
These deplorable events cast a slur on the fair 
name of India and the Indian people, to whom 
I know they are thoroughly repellent, and I 
say to the people of India, not merely as a 
Viceroy intensely jealous of the honour of the 
country that ha has been called upon to 
govern, bat as one of the many millions in 
India of the fellow^subjects of our King 
Emperor and one who loves India and the 
Indian people amongst whom he is imng — 
say that this slur must be remoTed and the 
fair fame of India must be restored to a high 
and unassailable plane 

Knowmg by the kindly and genuine mani- 
festations of sympathy received from every 
side how profoundly repulsive such crimes 
are to the people of India, it may he asked 
what remedy can be applied to prevent their 
recurrence To this I would reply that such 
crimes cannot be dismissed as the isolated acts 
of organised conspiracies, m which the actual 
agent of the crime is not alwajs the most 
responsible The atmosphere which breeds 
the pohtical murderer is more easily created 
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than dispelled It can only be entirely aad 
for ever dispelled by the display and enfotiic- 
nient of public opinion m a determination 
not to tolerate the perpetration of such crimes 
and to treat as enemies of society not cnly 
those who commit crimes, hut also those who 
offer any incentives to crimes Amongst such 
incentives to crime should be included every 
intemperance of political language, and metaods 
likely to influence ill*balanced minds and lead 
them by insidious stages to hideous crimes. 
The universal condemnation throughout the 
whole of India of the crime of the 23rd De- 
cember and the anxiety shown for the detection 
of the criminals have, however, filled me 
with hope for the future, and have inspired me 
with confidence m the determination of the 
people of India to stamp out from their midst 
the fungus growth of terrorism and to restore 
to their beautiful motherland an untarnished 
record of fame Imbued as I am with this 
hope and confidence, my faith m India, its 
future and its people remains unshaken, and if, 
as I confidently anticipate, the realisation of 
my faith is confirmed, then I may add that 
the two innocent lives so sadly lost on the 23rd 
ecember will not have been sacrificed in vain 
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I Will not further take up your time and I feat 
I shall not be able at present to preside over 
your proceedings I should have liked to 
shake iou each personally by the hand, but 
yon see my arm is still m a sling So I am 
sure you will all take the will for the deed and 
will also forgive me for leaving you so soon on 
this occasion of my first public appearance 
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INDIAN GOVBRNUBNT'Q VIEWS. 

Stmla, (he 35th August, 1921. 

To the Eight Son'ble the Marquess of Creice, 
K. G., 3%s Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 

MyLoed Marqobss — Wo venture in this 
despatch to address Your Loidship on a most 
important and urgent subject embracing two 
questions of great political moment, which are 
m our opinion indissolubly linked together. 
This subject has engaged our attention for 
some time past, and the proposals which wo 
are about to submit for Your Lordship’s con- 
sideration are the result of our mature deliber- 
ation. We shall in the first place attempt to 
set forth the circumstances which have induced 
us to frame these proposals at this particular 
juncture, and then proceed to lay before Your 
Lordship the broad general features of our 
scheme. 

CALCUTTA AN ILL'ADAPTBD CAPITAL. 

2. That the Government of India should 
havo its seat in the same city os ono of the 
chief Provincial Governments, and moicovcr in 
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a City geographically so ill adapted as Calcutta 
to be the Capital of the Indian Empire, has 
long been recogmsed to be a senous anomaly 
"We need not stop to recall the circum- 
stances in ■which Calcutta rose to its present 
position The considerations 'which explain 
its original selection as the pimoipal seat of 
Goyemmenb have long since passed away, with 
the consolidation of British rule throughout the 
Peninsula, and the development of a great 
inland system of railway commnmcation, hut 
it IS only in the light of recent developments, 
constitntional and pobtical, that the dra'wbacks 
of the existing arrangement and the urgency 
of a change have been full} realised 

On the one hand, the almost incalculable 
importance of the pact which can already 
safely be predicted (or the Imperial legislative 
Council, in the shape it has assumed under the 
Indian Councils A.ct of 1909, renders the 
cemo\alQ( i,he Capital to a more central and 
easily aci'cssible position practically imperative 
On the other hand, the peculiar political 
situation which has arisen in Bengal since the 
partition makes it eminently desirable to with- 
draw the Government of India from its present 
Btovmcial environment, while its removal from 
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Bengal is an essential feature of the scheme we 
have in view for allaying the ill-feeling aroused 
by the partition amongst the Bengali 
population 

Once the necessity of removing the seat of 
the Supreme Government from Bengal is 
established, as wo trust it may be by the con- 
siderations we proposed to lay before Your 
Lordship, there can be in our opinion no 
manner of doubt as to the choice of the new 
Capital, or as to the occasion on which that 
choice should be announced On geographicali 
histoLicaJ and political grounds, the capital of 
the Indian Empire should be at Delhi and the 
announcement that the transfer of the seat of 
Government to Delhi bad been sanctioned, 
should be made by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor at the foetbeommg Imperial Durbar 
m Delhi itself 

PEOVINOIAI. AUTONOirr 

3 The maintenance of British Buie m India 
depends on the ultimate supremacy of the 
Governor General m Council, and the Indian 
Councils Act of 1909 itself bears testimony to 
the impossibility of allowing matters of vital 
concern to be decided by a majority of non- 
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olijcial voles in tbo Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil Nevertheless, it is certain that m the 
course of time the just demands of Indians for 
3 larger share m the Government of tho coun- 
try will have to bo satisfied, and the question 
will be bow this devolution of power can bo con- 
ceded without impairing the supreme authority 
of Governot-Gcneral-in Council The only 
pos:>iblo solution of difficulty would appear to 
bo gradually to give tho Provinces a largo 
mcosuro of self-government, until at last India 
would consist of a number of administrations 
autonomous m all provincial aHairs, with the 
Government of India above them all and 
possessing power to interfere in case of mis- 
government. but ordinarily restricting their 
functions to matters of Imperial concern In 
order that this consummation may bo attained. 
It IS essential that tho Supcemo Government 
Miould not be associated with any particular 
Provincial Government Tho removal of tho 
Gowrnment of India from Calcutta is, there- 
fore, a measure which will, in our opinion, 
malcriallj facilitato the growth of local self- 
government on sound and safe lines It is 
generally ruroguised that the Capital of a great 
central Government should bo separate and 
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independent and effect has been given to this 
principle in the United States, Canada and 
Austialia 

4 The administrative advantages of the 
transfer would bo scarcely less valuable than 
the political In the first place, the develop- 
ment of the Ijegislative Councils has made the 
withdrawal of the Supreme Council and the 
Government of India fiom the influence of local 
opinion, a matter of over increasing urgency 
Secondly, events m Bengal are apt to react on 
the Viceroy and the Government of India to 
whom the lesponsibility is often wrongly 
attributed Ihe connection isbadfoithe Govern- 
ment of India, bad for the Bengal Government, 
and unfair to the other Provinces whose le- 
presentatives view with great and increasing 
jealousy the predominanco of Bengal Purther, 
public opinion in Calcutta is by no means 
always the same as that which obtains else- 
where m India, and it is undesirable that the 
Government of India should be subject exclu- 
sively to its influence 

DELHI AS XnB CAPITAL 

5 The question of pioviding a separate Capi- 
tal for the Government of India has often been 
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interests are sonietimea opposed to those of 
Calcutta, and would thus bo m a better position 
to deal impartially with the railway and com- 
mercial interests of the whole of India 

EOLITICAI. ADVANTAGES 

6 The political advantages of the transfer 
it IS impossible to overestimate Delhi is still 
a name to conjure with It is intimately 
associated m the mmds of the Hindus with 
sacred legends which go back even beyond the 
dawn of history It was in the plains of 
Delhi that the Fandava princes fought out with 
the Haurawas, the epic struggle recounted in 
the " Mahabharata ” and celebrated on the 
banks of the Jumna, the famous sacrifice 
which consecrated their title to Empire The 
Parana Kila still marks the site of the city 
which they founded and called Indraprastha, 
barely 3 miles from the south gate of the 
modern city of Delhi 

7 To the Mahomedans it would be a source 
of unbounded gratification to see the ancient 
capital of the Moghnis restored to its proud 
position as the seat of Empire Throughout 
India, as far south as the hlahomedan cou^ucst 
extended, every xvalled town has its “Delhi 
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Gate” attd among Iho mosses of tho people it is 
BtiU tevoted as tho scat of the former Empire 
’The change wou^d stnho tho imngmation of iho 
people of India, as nothing else could do, \\ould 
senda wase of enthusiasm throughout tho coun- 
try and would bo accepted by all as the assertion 
of an unfaltering determination to mamlain 
British Rule m India It would bo hailed 
\vith ioy by tho Ruling Chiefs and nces of 
l^otihetn India and would be welcomed by tho 
■vast majotily of Indians throughout tho 
continent 

8 The only serious opposition to the transfer 
which may be anticipated may, we think, como 
from the European Commercial Community of 
Calcutta who might, wo fear, not regard tho 
creation of a Governorship of Bengal as alto- 
gether adequate compensation for tho with- 
drawal of the Govecament of India The opposi- 
tion will bo quit© ratcUigible, but wo cannot 
doubt upon their patriotism to reconcile them 
to a measure which would greatly contribute to 
the welfare of the Indian Empire Tho Ben- 
galis might not of course he favourably dis- 
posed to the proposal if it stood alone, for it 
will entail the loss of some of the influence 
which they now exercise owing to the fact that 
417 
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Calcutta la the headquaiters of the Government 
of India, but as we hope presently to show, 
they should be reconciled to the change by 
other features of our scheme which are specially 
designed to give satisfaction to Bengali senti- 
ment In these ciicumstances, we do not think 
that they would be so manifestly unreasonable 
as to oppose it and, if they did, might confi- 
dently expect that their opposition would raise 
no echo in the rest of India 

BENGALI SENTIMENT 

9 Absolutely conclusive as these general 
considerations in favour of removal from Cal- 
cutta in themselves appear to us to be, there 
are further special considerations arising out of 
the present political situation in Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal which m our opinion readeis 
such ameasure peculiarly opportune at such a 
moment As to these wo would now draw 
Your Lordship’s earnest attention Various 
circumstances have forced upon us the convic- 
tion that the bitterness of feeling engendered 
by the Partition of Bengal is very widespread 
and unyielding, and that uo are by no means 
at an end of the troubles which have followed 
upon that measure Eastern Bengal and Assam 
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have no doubt benefited greatly by the partition 
and the llahomedane of the Province, who 
fono a largo majority of the population, are 
lo>al and contented, but tbo resentment 
amongst the Bengalis m both Provinces of 
Bengal who hold most of the land, fill the 
professions and exercise a preponderating 
influence in public aCfiirs, is as strong as ever 
though somewhat less vocal 

10 The opposition to the partition of Ben* 
gal was at first based mainly on sentimental 
grounds, but, as wo shall show later indi8ouss> 
ing tbo proposed modification of tbo Partition, 
sinco tho enlargement of the Lcgislativo Coun> 
oils and especially of tho rcprcscntativo element 
in them, tho gnovanco of tbo Bengalis has 
bccoino much more real and tangible and is 
liLcl} to increase instead of to dimmish Every’ 
QUO with any truo desuo for tho pcaco and 
prosperity o! this uiunlry must wish to find 
some manner of appeasement, if it is in any 
way ixJ&aiblo to do so The suupio rescission 
of the Partition and a reversion to tho status 
quo ante, are manifestly unpoasiblo both 
on political and on administrative grounds 
Tho old Provinco of Bengal was unmanage- 
able uad^.r any form of Government, and wo 
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could not defraud the legitimate expectations 
of the Mabomedans of Eastern Bengal, who 
form the bulk of the population of that Pro- 
vince and who have been loyal to the British 
Government throughout the troubles, without 
exposing ourselNcs to the charge of bad faith 
A settlement to be satisfactory and conclusive 
must (1) provide convenient administrative 
units, (2) satisfy tho legitimate aspirations of 
the Bengalis, (3) duly safeguard the interests 
of the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal and 
geneially conciliate Maliomedan sentiment and 
(4) bo so clearly based upon broad groonda of 
political and administrative expediency as to 
negative any presumption that it has been ex- 
acted by clamour or agitation 

11 If the head-quarters of the Government 
of India be transferred from Calcutta to Delhi 
and if Delhi be thereby made the Imperial 
Capital, placing the city of Delhi and part of 
the surrounding country under the direct ad- 
ministration of the Government of India, the 
following scheme which embraces three inter- 
dependent proposals would appear to satisfy all 
these conditions 

(D To re-unite the five Bengali-speaking 
divisions, VIZ , tho Presidency, Burdwan, Dacca, 
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Eajashahai and Chitagong Divisions, forming 
them into a Presidency to be administered by 
a Governor -in-Conncd. The area of the Pro- 
vince will be approximately 70,000 square miles 
and the population about 42,000,000. 

(II) To create a Iiieutenant-Governorahip 
in Council to consist of Behar, Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa with a Legislative Council and a 
capital at Patna. The area of the Province 
would be approximately 113,000 square miles 
and the population about 35,000,000. 

(HI) To restore the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of Assam. The area of that Province 
would be about 50,000 square miles and the 
population about 5,000,000 We elaborated 
at the outset our proposal to make Delhi the 
future Capital of India because we consider 
this the key-stone of the whole project and 
hold that according as it is accepted or not, onr 
scheme must stand or fall 

THE PAHTITION op BENOAIi. 

12. But we have still to discuss in greater 
detail the leading features of the other part of 
our scheme. Chief amongst them is the pro- 
posal to constitute a Governorship m Council 
for Bengal. The history of the Partition dates 
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from 1902 Various schemes of territorial redis- 
tribution were at that time under consideration, 
and that which was ultimately adopted had at 
any rate the merit of fulhllmg two of the chief 
purposes which its authors had in view It 
relieved the overburdened administration of 
Bengal and gave the Mahomedan population of 
Eastern Bengal advantages and opportunities of 
which they had perhaps hitherto not had their 
fair share On the other hand, as «e have 
already pointed out, it was deeply resented by 
the Bengalis No doubt, sentiment has placed 
a considerable part m the opposition 00 'crcd 
by the Bengalis and m saying this by 
no means wish to underrate the importance 
which should be attached to scntiiucnt, even 
if it bo exaggerated It is, however, no 
longci a matter of mcro sentiment but rather, 
sinco tfao cnhrgcmoot of the Bcgislativo 
Councils one of undcmablo rcabt> Inprc-Kc- 
form Scheme da>3 tho non ofbcial clement m 
these Councils was small Tho representation 
of the people has now been carried a long 
step forward, and m tho LcgisIatiNO Councils 
of both tho Provinces of Bengal end HasUra 
Bengal, the Bengalis fmd thcinschcs in a 
minority being out numbered m tbo one b^ the 
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Behans and Oonyas and m the other by the 
hlahomedans of Eastern Bengal and the inhabit* 
ants of Assam As matters now stand the 
Bengalis can ne^et ©■^ercise in either Pro'Jince 
that influence to which they consider themselves 
entitled by reason of their numbers, wealth and 
culture This is a substantial grievance which 
will be all the more keenly felt in thecouise of 
time as the representative character of the 
Legislative Councils increases, and with it the 
influence which these assemblies eseTci*« upon 
the conduct of public affairs There is, there* 
fore, odI> too much reason to fear that, instead 
of d>iag down, the bitterness of feeling will 
become more and more acute 

ITS FAILtTRE 

13 It has frequently been alleged m the 
Press that the Partition is the root cause of all 
the recent troubles m India The growth of 
political unrest in other parts of the country 
and notably in the Deccan before the Partition 
of Bengal took place, disproves that assertion, 
and wo need not ascribe to the Partition evils 
which have not obviously flowed from it It is 
certain, however, that it is in part at any rate 
roaponsible for the growing estrangement which 
has now unfortunately assumed a very serious 
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character in many parts of the country bet- 
ween Mahomedans and Hindus We are not 
without hope that a modification of the Parti- 
tion which we now propose will in some degree 
at any rate alleviate this most regrettable anta- 
gonism 

14 To sum up, the results anticipated from 
the Partition have not been altogether realised 
and the schema as designed and executed could 
only be justified by success altogether Al- 
though much good work has been done m East- 
ern Bengal and Assam, and the Mahomedans 
of that Province have reaped the benefit of a 
sympathetic administration closelj in touch 
with them, those advantages have been m great 
measure counter balanced by the violent hosti- 
lity which the Partition has aroused amongst 
the Bengalis For the reasons we have al- 
ready indicated, we feel bound to admit that 
the Bengalis are labouring under a sense of 
real injustice, which we believe it would be 
sound policy to remove without further delay 
The Durbar of December next affords a unique 
occasion for rectifying what is regarded by the 
Bengalis as a grievous wrong 

15 Anxious as we aro to take Bengali feeling 
into account, we cannot overrate the importance 
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of consTiUmg at the same time the interests 
and sentiments of the Mahomedans of Eastern 
Bengal It must he rememhered that the 
Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal have at pre- 
sent an overwhelming majority in point of po- 
pulation and that if the Bengali speaking 
Divisions were amalgamated on the lines sug- 
gested in our scheme, the Mahomedans would 
still be m a position of approximate nnmeric^ 
equality with or possibly of a small snpenonty 
over the Hindus The fatnre Province of Ben- 
gal, moreover, will be % compact territory of 
quitomoderatc extent The Governor m Council 
will havo ample time and opportunity to study 
the needs of the vations communities commit- 
ted to bis charge Unlike bis predecessors he 
will have a great adiautage in that he will 
find ready to baud at Dacca a second Capital 
with all the conveniences of ordinary proved 
headquactere He will reside there from time 
to time just as the Dieuteuant Governor of 
the United Provinces frequently resides m 
Lucknow and he wiU m this way be enabled 
to keep in close touch with Mahomedan 
scaliment and interests It also 

ho homo in mind that the interests of Mahome- 
dans will be safeguarded by the special repre- 
las 
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chaiacter in many parts of the country bet- 
■ween Mahomedans and Hindus We are not 
without hope that a modification of the Parti- 
tion which we now propose will in some degree 
at any rate alleviate this most regrettable anta- 
gonism 

14 To sum up, the results anticipated from 
the Partition have not been altogether realised 
and the schema as designed and executed could 
only be justified by success altogether Al- 
though much good work has been done in East- 
ern Bengal and Assam, and the Mahomedans 
of that Province have reaped the benefit of a 
sympathetic administration closely in touch 
with them, those advantages have been in great 
measure counter balanced by the violent hosti- 
lity which the Partition has aroused amongst 
the Bengalis Por the reasons wo have al- 
leady indicated, we feel bound to admit that 
the Bengalis are labouring under a sense of 
real injustice, which wo behove it would bo 
sound policy to remove without further delay 
The Durbar of December next affords aunifjuo 
occasion for rectifying what is regarded by tho 
Bengalis as a gnoous wrong 

15 Anxious as we nro to take Bengali feeling 
into account, wo cannot oaurrato tboimjiortance 
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of consulting at the same time the interests 
and sentiments of the Mahomedans of Eastern 
Bengal. It must be remembered that the 
Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal have at pre- 
sent an overwhelming majority in point of po- 
pulation and that if the Bengali-speakmg 
Divisions were amalgamated on the lines sug- 
gested in our scheme, the Mahomedans would 
still be In a position of approximate numerical 
equality with or possibly of a small superiority 
over the Hindus. The future Province of Ben- 
gal, moreover, will be a compact territory of 
qmtcmoderate extent. The Govcrnor-in-Council 
will have ample time and opportunity to study 
the needs of the various communities commit- 
ted to his charge. Unlike his predecessors he 
vail have a great advantage m that he will 
find ready to baud at Dacca a second Capital 
with all the conveniences ot ordinary proved 
headquarters. He will reside there from time 
to lirao just as the Dieuteuant-Governor of 
the United Provinces frequently resides m 
Lucknow, and ho will in this way be enabled 
to keep m close touch with Mahomedan 
sentiment and interests. It must also 
bo borne in mind that the interests of Mahome- 
dans will bo s.afeguardcd by the special tepre- 
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scntation which they enjoy m the Legislative 
Councils, whilo is regards representation on 
local bodies they wiH bo m the same position 
as at present We need not, therefore, trouble 
Your Loidship with the reasons why we have 
discarded the suggestion that a Chief Commis* 
aionership or a serni-indopendent Commission- 
crship within the new Province might be 
created at Dccca 

A QOVEIINOB or BENGAL 
IG Wo regard the creation of a Governor- 
m*Council of Bengal as a very important 
feature of our scheme It is by no means a 
new one The question of the creation of a 
Governorship was fully discussed m 1807 and 
1868 by the Secretary of State and the Govern 
ment of India, and a Committee was formed 
on the initiative of Sir Stafford Northcote to 
consider it and that of the transfer of the 
Capital elsewhere In the somewhat volumi- 
nous correspondence of the past, the most salient 
points that emerge are (1) that a Governor- 
ship of Bengal would not be compatible with 
the presence in Calcntta of the Viceroy and 
the Government of India , (2) that, had it 
been decided to create a Governorship of Ben- 
gal, the question of the transfer of the Capital 
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from Calcutta vfould have been taken into con- 
sideration’, (3) that.althougb a majority of the 
Governor-General’s Council and the Xjieute- 
nant-Govemor of Bengal (Sir "William Grey) 
uere in favour of thecieation of a Governor- 
ship, Sir John Lawrence, the Governor-Geneial, 
was opposed to the proposal, but for purposes 
of belter administration contemplated the 
constitution of a Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Behar and the separation of Assam 
from Bengal, under a Chief Commis- 
sioner Since the discussions of 1867-1808, 
considerable and very important changes 
have taken place in the constitutional 
development of Bengal That Province 
has already an Eveentue Council, and the only 
chaugo that would, therefore, be necessary for 
the realisation of this part of our scheme is 
that tho Lieutenant Governorship should be 
converted into a Governorship Particular 
arguments have from tune to tunc been urged 
against tho appointment of a Governar from 
England Theso were that Bengal more than 
aii> other Province tcrjinrcs the head of the 
Govermneat to possess an mlimalo knowledge 
of India and of the Indian people, and that a 
statesman or politician appointed from England 
417 
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Without previous knowledge of India would in 
no part of the country find his ignorance a 
greater drawback or bo less able to cope with 
the intricacies of an exceedingly complex posi- 
tion 

17 We have no wish to underrate the great 
advantage to an Indian administration of an 
intimate knowledge of the countiy and of the 
people he is to govern At the same time 
actual expeiience has shown that a Governor 
carefully selected and appointed from England 
and aided by a Council, can successfully 
administer a large Indian Province and that a 
Province so administered requires less super- 
vision on the part of the Government of India 
In this connection we may again refer to 
the correspondence of 1867 68, and cite two of 
the arguments employed by the late Sir Henry 
Maine, when discussing the question of a 
Council form of Government for Bengal They 
ate (1) that the system in Madras and 
Bombay has enabled a senes of men of no 
conspicuous abilities to carry on a diOicuIt Gov- 
ernment for a century with great success , 
(2) that the concession of a full Governorship 
to Bengal would have a good effect on English 
public opinion, which would accordingly cease 
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to impose on the Government of India a 
lesponsibihty which it i8 absolutely impossible 
to discharge m view of the great difficulties 
connected with the admimstiation of Bengal 
We attach the highest importance to these 
arguments Wo ate also convinced that nothing 
short of a full Governorship would satisfy the 
aspirations of tbo Bcngaha and of the Maho> 
medans of Eastern Bengal We may add that, 
as m the case of the Governorships of Madras 
and Bombay, the appointment would be open 
to members of the Indian Civil Service, 
although no doubt m practice the Governor 
wiU usually be recruited from England 

18 On the ether hand one >cry giave and 
obvious objection has been raised in the past to 
the creation of a Governorship for Bengal 
which we should fully share, were it not dis- 
posed of by the proposal which constitutes the 
keystone of our scheme Unquestionably a 
most undesirable situation might and would 
quite possibly arise if a Governor General of 
India and a Governor of Bengal, both selected 
from the ranks of English public men, were to 
leside m the same Capital and be liable to be 
brought in various ways into regrettable anta- 
gonism 01 rivalry This indeed constitutes yet 
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another, and in our opinion a very cogent 
reason, why tho headquarters of the Govern- 
ment of India should he transferred from 
Calcutta to Delhi. 

DEHAH ron THE BEHAEIS 
19 We now turn tho proposal to create a 
Lieutenant-Governorship in Council for Debar, 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa We are convinced 
that, if tho Governor of Bengal is to do justice 
to the territonca which we propose to assign to 
him and to safeguard tho interests of the 
Mahomedans of his Province, Behar and Chota 
Nagpur must be dissociated from Bengal Quite 
apart, however, from that consideration we are 
satisfied that it is m the highest degree desirable 
to give the Hind; speaking people now inclu- 
ded within the Piovinco of Bengal a separate 
administration These people have hitheito 
been unequally yoked with the Bengalis and 
have never, therefore, had a fair opportunity for 
development The cry of “ Behar for the Be- 
hans ” has frequently been raised in connection 
with the conferment of appointments, an exces- 
sive nurabei of offices m Behar having been 
held by Bengalis The Behans are a sturdy, 
loyal people, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that, although they have long 
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desired separation from Bcogal, thoi refram- 
ed at the tmio of tho Partition from ask- 
ing for it, because they did not wisK to jom 
the Bengalis m opposition to the Government 
There has, moreover, been a very marked 
awakening m Bchar m recent years, and a 
strong belief has grown up among Behans 
that Behar will ever develop until it is dissocia 
ted from Bengal That belief will, unless a 
remedy be found, give rise to agitation in tho 
near futuro and the present is an admirable 
opportunity to carryout on our own initiative 
a tboToughl> sound and much desired change 
The Ooriyas like the Behans have little in 
common with the Bengalis and we propose 
to leave Orissa and the Sambalpur District 
with Behar and Chota Nagpur Wo believe 
that this arrangement will v.ell accord with 
popular sentimeut m Orissa and will be wel- 
come to Behar as presenting a seaboard 
to that Province We need hardly add that 
we have considered various alternatives such 
as the making over of Chota Nagpur or 
of Orissa to the Central Provinces, and the 
creation of a Chief Commissionership instead 
of a Lieutenant Governorship for Behar, Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa, but none of them seem to 
131 
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deserve more than passing consideration and 
wo have, therefore, refrained from troubling 
Your Lordship with tho overwhelming argu- 
ments against them Wo have also purposely 
refrained from discussing in this despatch 
quegtions of subsidiary importance which must 
demand detailed consideration when tho mam 
features of tho scheme are sanctioned and 
are in a position to consult tho Local Govern- 
ments concerned 

ASSAM 

20 We now pass on to the last proposal viz $ 
to restore tho Chief Commissionershipo! Assam 
This would bo merely a reversion to the policy 
advocated by Sir John Lawrence in 1867 
This part of ludia is still in a backward 
condition and more fit for administration by a 
Chief Commissioner than a more highly deve 
loped form of government, and wo may notice 
that this was the view which prevailed in 
1896 07 when the question of transferring 
the ChitagoDg Division and the Dacca and 
Mymensmgh Districts to Assam was first dis 
cussed Dvents of the past twelve months on 
the fiontieis of aVssam and Burma have clearly 
shown the necessity of having the North East 
Frontier like the North West Frontier more 
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directly under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India and removed from that of the 
Local Government Wo may add that -we do 
not anticipate that any opposition vfiU be raised 
to this proposal which, moreover, forms an 
essential part of ont scheme 

I1NA^CIAL CONSIDERATION 

21 We will now give a rongh indication of 
the cost of the scheme No attempt at accuracy 
IS possible, because we have purposely avoided 
making enquiries as they would be likely to 
result m the premature disclosure of our propo- 
sal The cost of the transfer to Delhi would 
be considerable We cannot conceive, how- 
ever, that a larger sam than i;4, 000,000 ster- 
ling would be necessary In and with that figure 
probably could be found the three years interest 
on the capital which would have to be paid till 
the necessary works and buildings were com- 
pleted We might find it necessary to issue a 
“City of Delhi ’ Gold loan at SJ percent guaran- 
teed by the Government of India, the mterest 
or the larger part of the mterest on this loan 
being eventually obtainable from rents and 
taxes, iQ connection with the general enhance- 
ment of land values which would ensue at 
Delhi as a result of the transfer We should 
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endeavour to secure some part of the mere 
ment value which vt Calcutta has 
mto the pockets of the landholders 
assets which would form a set*o£f to the espe 
diture would be the great rise of Governmen 
land at Delhi and its neighbourhood, ana 

a considerable amount which would be 
on the sale of Government land and building^ 
no longer required at Calcutta The 
mity of Delhi to Simla would also have 
effect of leduciug the current espenditme in- 
volved m the annual move to and from mi 
The actual railway journey from Calcutta 
Simla takes 42 hours, while Delhi can be reac 
ed from Simla m 14 hours Further, masmuc 
as the Government of India would be able o 
stay longer in Delhi than m Calcutta, the cos 
account of hill allowance would be reduce 
We should also add that mony of the works 
now m progress at Delhi, in connection wi 
the construction of roads and railways, and t e 
provision of electricity and water for the Dur 
bar, and upon which considerable expenditure 
has been incurred, will be of appreciable value 
to the Government of India as permanent 
works when the transfer is made 

22 As regards the remoimng proposals the 
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recurring e'^pendituro u?iU ba that involved in 
the creation ol a Governorship for Bengal and a 
Chief Commissionership for Assam The pay 
and allov-ances taken together of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal already evceedthe pay 
of a Governor of Madras or Bombay and the 
increase m expenditure when a Governor is 
appointed uouldnot, wethink, be niuch beyond 
that required for the support of a Bodyguard and 
a Band Considerable initial expenditure would 
be required in connection with the acquisition 
of land and the construction of buildings for the 
new capital of Bebar, and, judging from the 
espetience gamed m coonection with Dacca, we 
may assume that this will amount to about 5D 
or do lakhs Some further initial expenditure 
would be necessary m connection with the sum- 
mer headquarters, wherever these may he 
fixed 

HEED Fon raoaiPT action 
23 Before concluding this despatch, we 
venture to say a few words as regards the need 
for a very early decision on the proposals we 
have pub forward for Your Lordship’s con- 
sideration It IS manifest that, if the transfer 
Capital 13 to be given effect to, the question 
becomes mote difficult the longer it remains 
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unsolved The expenence of the last two 
Sessions has shown that the present Counou 
Chamber in Government Hoose, Calcutta, ai 
totally to meet the needs of the enlarged m- 
perial Legislative Council, and the propos 
to acquire a site and to construct a Counci 
Chamber is already under discussion Once 
new Council Chamber is built, the P“*' ‘ 
of Calcutta as the Capital of India wi 
further strengthened and consolidated ano, 
though wo are convinced that a tra 
will in an} case ovcntoall} have to 
made, it will then bo attended h) muen 
greater diOiculty and still further capenso »'• 
milarly, if some modiflcatiou of the Partition is, 
ivs \\ 0 behove, desirable, the sooner it is tULC 
the better but%\cdonot set how it can e 
safU) effected with duo regard for tho 
opinion of the rest of India and iiioro 
for Mahomedan Ecnlimont except as 
Ibt larger schtiuo we ba\t outlined In lo 
event of these far-reaching profiosaU Ik.iUo 
binci.oncd b> HiH Majestj sGovernmtntas we 
trust juaj be Ibc case, we are of opinion 1 1^ 
the presence of His Majcst> tho King-UuipcPor 
a Delhi would offer a miMiuo opi>ortunit> for a 
prunoiincciiient of one of tho inovl wrighl> * f** 
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cisions ever taken since the establishment ol 
British rule in India 

The other tivo proposals embodied m our 
scheme are not of such great urgency, but are 
consequently essential and m themselves are 
of great importance Half measures will be 
of no avail, and whatever is to be done should be 
done so as to make a final settlement and to 
satisfy the claims of all concerned The scheme 
which we have ventured to commend to Your 
Lordship’s favourable consideration, is not put 
forward with any spirit of opportunism but in 
the belief that action on the lines proposed will 
bo a bold stroke of statesmanship which 
would give unprecedented satisfaction and 
will for ever associate so unique an event 
as the visit of the reigning Sovereign to his 
Indian dominions with a new era in the history 
of India Should the above scheme meet with 
the approval of Your Lordship and His 
Majesty’s Government, we would propose that 
the King Emperor should announce attheDur- 
bar the transfer of the Capital from Calcutta to 
Delhi and, simultaneously and as a consequence 
of that transfer, the creation at an early data 
of a Governorship m Council for Bengal and of 
a new Lieutenant Governorship m Council for 
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Behar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa with such 
administrative changes and redistribution o£ 
boundaries as the Governor-General-in-CounciI 
would in due course determine with a view to 
removing any legitimate causes for dissatisfac- 
tion arising out of the Partition of 1905 The 
formula of such an announcement could be 
defined after general sanction had been given to 
the scheme This sanction we have now the 
honour to solicit from Your Lordship 

24 We should thus be able after the Pur- 
bar to discuss in detail with local and other 
authorities the best method of carrying out a 
modification of Bengal on such broad and 
comprehensive lines as to foim a settlement 
that shall be final and satisfactory to all 
We have the honour to be, my Lord Marquess, 
Your Lordship’s Most Obedient Servants 

(Sd) HaRDiNGB OP Penshuust, 

„ O'Moobe, 

„ Cbeaod, 

„ Guy Fleetwood Wilson, 

„ J L 5bneins, 

„ E W Gabltle, 

„ 8 H Botleb, 

„ Saitid Ali IlIAM, 

M W H Clabk 
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THE EOYAL BOONS 

Thoannouncoments mado at His Majesty’s com- 
mand by the Governor-Ganeral ware as follow — 
"To all to whom theso presents may come, by 
the command of Hts Most Escellanb Majesty 
George the Fifth, by tba grace of God, King of the 
Hmtod Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Defen- 
der of the Faitb, Emperor of India 
"I, Gis Goyereoc General, do hoceby declare and 
notify the grants, cooco^sioos, reliefs and benefao 
tiODS which His Imperial Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to bestow upon this glonons and 
momorablo occasion — * 

" Humbh and dutifully submissive to His Most 
Gracious Majesty’s will and pleasure the Govern- 
ment of India bavo rosolvod, with the approval of 
His Imponol Majesty s Secretary of State, to 
acknowledge the predominant claims of educational 
advancement on the resources of the Indian Empire, 
and bavo decided in recognition of a very commend- 
able demand to act tbomsolves to making education 
in India as accossiblo and wido as i>ossible With 
this purpose they propose to devote at once fifty 
lakhs to the promotion of truly popular odncation, 
and it IS the firm intoDtioD of Govommont to add 
to the grant now anDonneod (uxtbor grants m futnro 
years on a gonorons scale 
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" Gracioasly reoogQismg tbo signal and faitb* 
{til serricos of bis forces by land and seas the 
King Emperor has charged me to announce tbe 
award of half a month's pay of rank to all non com* 
missioned officers and men and reservists both of 
His British Army m India and His Indian Army, 
to the eguivalec t ranks of tbe Boyal Indian Marine, 
and to all permanent employees of departmental 
or non combatant ostabbsbments paid from the 
MiUtory Estimates whose pay may not exceed tbe 
sum of Bs 60 monthly 

‘ Furthermore, His Imperial Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to ordam that from henceforth 
tbe loyal Native Officers and men and reservists of 
His Indian Army shall bo ebgible for tbe grant of 
tbe Victoria Cross for valour, that membership of 
the Order of British India shall be increased during 
the decade following His Imperial Majesty s Coro 
nation Darbar by fifty two appointments m tbe 
first class and that to mark of these historic cere 
monies fifteen new appointments m tbe first class 
and nineteen now apporntmentsm tbe second class 
shall forthwith be made that from honeefortb 
Indian officers of tbe Frontier Militia Corps and 
tbe Mibtary Police shall be deemed eligible for 
admission to tbe aforesaid order , that special 
grants of land or assignments or remissions of land 
revenue as tbe case may be shall now be conferred 
on certain Native officers of Bis Imperial Majesty s 
Indian Army who may bo distinguished for long and 
honourable service and that tbe special allowances 
DOW asaigued for three years only to the widows of 
deceased cnemboTS of tbe lodiau Order of Merit shall 
with effect from the date of this Durbar hereafter bo 
continued to all such widows untildeath or marriage 
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“Graciously appreciating the flevoted and saocess- 
ful labours of his Civil Service, His Imperial 
Majesty has commaaded me to declare the grant of 
half a month's pay to all permanent servants in the 
Civil employ of Government whose pay may not 
exceed the sum o! fifty rupees monthly 

“Further it i3 His Impenal Majesty's gracious 
behest that all persons to whom may have been, or 
hereafter may be, granted the titles of Hewan Baba* 
dur, Sardar, Khan Bahadur, Eai Bahadur, Khan 
Sahib, Eai Sahih, or Kao Sahib, shall receive 
distinctive badges as a symbol of respect aud honour, 
and that on all holders present or to come of the 
vonorablo titles of Mahamahopadbya and Sham* 
ul'Cloioa shall bo confortod some annual pension 
for tho good report of tho ancient loaromg o! India 
“ Moroovec la commomotattoa of his- Durbar and 
as a reward (or conspicuous public service certain 
grauts of land free of revenue tenable for tho life of 
the grantco or in tho discretion of the local adminis- 
tration for one further life shall bo bestowed or 
restored in the North ■Western Frontier Provinoo 
and Id Baluchistan 

“ In Ills gracious sohcitudo for tho welfare of His 
Koyal Indian Fnneos Hia Imperial Majesty baa 
commanded mo to proclaim that from henceforth 
no NazeraJia payment shall bo made upon succos* 
ston to tUcir States, and sundry debts owing to the 
Govennnout b> the non-jurisdvotional Slates in 
Kathiawar and Gujorat and also by tbo Kudumia 
Chiefs o! Mewat will bo cancelled and lomittod in 
wholoorin port under tho orders ol tbo Govern* 
ment of India 

“In token of bis approciation of tbo Imperial 
HI 
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Servica Troops cortam supemnmerary appomtmeots 
m tbo Order of British India will bo made 

“In tho osorciso of His Boyal and Impanal 
clemency and compaaaton His Most Excellent 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to ordain that 
certain prisoners now aaHonng tho penalty of the 
law for crimes and misdemeanours shall be released 
from imprisonment, and that all those Civil debtors 
now in prison whose debts may be small and due 
not to fraud but to loal poverty shall be discharged, 
and that their debts shall be paid Tho persons by 
whom and the terms and conditions on which these 
grants, concessions, and benefactions shall be 
enjoyed will bo hereafter declared 

“ God Save The Cmg Emperor ’ 

The following telegram, dated 4tb February, has 
been sent from His Excellency tho Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State for India — 

The Bulmg Princes aod Chiefs of India, on the 
one hand, and the non oQicial Members of my Legis 
lative Council, acting on behalf of the pepole of 
British India on the other, desire that I should 
forward to the Prime Minister the following mes 
sage from tbs Princes and people of India to the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland Telegrams 
from the leading Baling Pnoces and Chiefs signi 
fying this desire have been received, and the non 
official Members of my Council bavo acted on the 
authorities of pubbo meetings bold at important 
centres m tho different Provinces, at which rosola* 
tions, expressing the sentiments embodied in the 
message, bavo boon adopted 

The Princes and People of India desire to taka 
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the opportunity aEfordod by tbe conclusion ol the 
Royal visit to convoy to tho groat English nation 
an caprossion ol thou cordial good viill and Cellovr* 
ship , also an asamanco ol thour ^atm attachment 
to the world wide Empiro ol which they form part, 
and with which their dcstmios aro now indiosolnblv 
linked 

Their Imperial Majostica’ visit to India, so 
happily conceived and so succcsslolly completed, has 
proceed a profound and inoffacoablo impression 
Ihroughont the country Thoit Imperial Majesties, 
by their graciQua demoanoor, thoir unlading sym 
patby, and their deep sohcitudo for tho welfare ol 
all classes, haio drawn closer the bonds that unite 
England and India, and have deepened and inten 
siC^ tho traditional feeling ol loyalty and doiotioo 
to tho Tbrono nod person ol tho Sovoreign which 
hia alviayscbaractcnscd tho Indian people Oona 
cioua of the many blessings vtbich India has 
derived ftotn her connection with England, tho 
Vnnccs and people rejoiced to tender m person 
tb«ir loyal and lonog homage to Their Imperial 
Majesties. They are con&dcot that this great and 
hu^nc event marks tho boginmog of a new eta, 
oomnnB greater happiness prosperity and progress 
to the people of India, under tbo aegis of tho 
Ctovtt) 

LOUD CailZON ON THE CUANGE OF 
0 \PIT\U 

In tl 0 House of Lords, Lari Careen of Kcdlcaloa 
row 10 call attention to tho policy of Uvs Majesty s 
Govcromcet with regard to tho removal ol the 
capi al ol India to Delhi and other connected 
mal'cf* and to lao^o lor papers, lie said 

m 
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Service Troops certain aopornuinerary appointmonta 
m the Order of British India will be made 

"In the exercise of His Boyal and Imperial 
clemency and compassion His Most Excellent 
Maiesty has been gracioasly pleased to ordain that 
certain prisoners now anfforing the penalty of the 
law for crimes and misdomoanonrs shall be released 
from imprisonment, and that all those Civil debtors 
now in prison whose debts may be small and duo 
not to fraud but to leal poverty shall be discharged, 
and that their debts shall be paid The persons by 
whom and tbe terms and conditions on which these 
grants, ococessions, and benefactions shall be 
enjoyed will be bere^ter declared 

“God Sava The King Emperor ’ 


Tbe following telegram, dated dtb February, has 
been sent from His Excelloocy tbe Viceroy to tbe 
Secretary of State for India — 

The Boling Pnoces and Chiefs of India, on tbe 
one band, and the non o&cial Members of my Legis 
lative Council, acting on bobalf of tbo pepole of 
British India on the other, desire that I should 
forward to the Prime Minister tbe following mes 
sage from tbo Ptincos and people of India to tbe 
people of Great Britain and Ireland Telegrams 
from tbe loading Buhng Princes and Chiefs signi 
fying this desire have been received, and the non 
official Members of my Council have acted on tbo 
authorities of pubbo meetings held at important 
centres in the different Provinces, at which resolu- 
tions expressing the sentiments embodied m the 
message, have boon adopted 
Tbe Princes and People of India dosiro to take 
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tbo opportumty afforded by the coudusioa of the 
Eoyal visit to convoj to the great English nation 
an eipression of thoir cordial good v?iU and felloe 
ship, also on assuranco ol thoir warm attachment 
to the world wide Etopiro of which they form part, 
and with which their dostimes are now indissolubly 
Imbed 

Tbcit Imperial Majestiea’ visit to India, so 
happily conceived and so saccoesfnlly complotod, has 
produced a profound and inoffaceablo impression 
throughout the country Their Imperial Majesties, 
by Ihcir gracious demeanour, tbcir unfailing aym 
patby, and their deep solicitude for the welfare of 
all cUssQs, ba%o drawn closer tbo bonds that unite 
England and India and have deepened and mten 
siQ^ tho traditional fooling of loyalty and devotion 
to llicThroooaod person of the Bovereign which 
has slv. ay s characterised thu Indian people Cons 
Clous of tho man) blessings which India has 
derived from he: connection with Eneland, tho 
Tnnccs and pcoplo rojoicod to tender m person 
their loyal and loving homage to Their Imperial 
Majesties They aro conhdont that this great and 
histone event marks the beginning of a now era, 
ensunng greater happiness, prosponky and progress 
to tho pooplo of India under tbo aegis of the 
Crown 

LOUD CUnzON ON XnE CHANGE OF 
CAPITAL 

In tho Heuse of Lords. Earl Cutzon of Kedloston 
rose to call attention to tho policy of His Majesty a 
Govcroinont with regard to tbo removal of tho 
capital of India to Ddhi and other connected 
matters, and to moio for papers Ha said 
il3 
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trusts will be realised Aaytbmg I say this after* 
noon will not in the least degree affect my profound 
and respectful recognition of the service His Majesty 
rendered m India to India and the Umpire 

The question however, may he raised whether, 
tho action of the Sovereign, irrevocable as we have 
been told it is, should be barred from any criticism 
I am as alive as any man to the value of imagiuation 
m eastern politics but it would not be right that 
oven lu India thepersonal authority of the Sovereign 
should be engaged to relieve bis Ministers of the 
responsibility which is thoirs to supersede Parha 
moot which ta the govoraiog authority as regards 
India and every portion of His Majesty s Oonai 
niOQS or to shut the mouths ofpubho men It is 
clear that if you onco accept the principle that great 
political and administrative changes can bo introduo 
ed la India by the hat of a Sovoreigo oven on tbo 
occasion of his Coronation without cballengo ion 
impair tho Constitutional macbmory wo havo sot 
up in this country and regard as tbo gunranteo of 
our liberties You sot up an autocracy which is not 
tho moro tolerable but tho less tolorablo because 
ths Mimstcrs who rooUy osorciso it sboltor themsol 
VOS behind tbo person of tbo Sovereign and you 
establish a precedent which might to tbo futuro bo 
{o}]owcd on occasions other than tho Coronation 
You might for lustauco tompt succoodmg Soto 
reigns to go one better than tboir prodoocssors or 
m tho larorso case you might compol tho Sovoroigo 
to desist from going to India to colobrato Ins Coron 
ation at all bocausa ho bod no dramatic boon to 
givo Tboso results I think might onsuo (rota our 
silent accoptanco of what has boon done Nothing 
that wiU bo said boro will bo in any dogroo duroa 
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pecUul to the action of the Sovereign It is the 
advice of Ministers to the Sovereign that we 
impugn 

"Wbab 19 the gravamen of onr charge against 
Ministers ? Tot the moment I say nothing above 
the policy itself, and speak only of ita manner 
Tlhey decided npon a course the wnportancpe of v?hieh 
they woiild be the last to deny It v*as a course 
involving the upheaval of traditions in India which 
bad existed for 150 years, not merely the shitting 
of a capital, but the creation of a new capital, the 
reiersal either entire or partial of a great adminis- 
trative act of their predecessors, and the carving 
about of great provinces \U these steps had 
been decided on in secret without consultation vnth 
those whom you ordinarily consult, without any 
intimation to zeprosentativo bodies or persona, 
without any consultation of public opinion, behind 
tbo back of Parliament Then you give finality 
to this procedure, you invest it with a sacrosanct 
charaoter by putting it into the mouth of the 
Sovereign Is it possible to imagme a procedure 
more contrary to the estabhsbed usage of our Con 
stitutiou, loss coosoaont with our democratio 
praclico 7 Look at tho results of yoor action You 
Uso your advantago to relievo younalves of all 
opposition till it would bo too late, and of all enh 
cism until it would bo ineffective You instituto 
what IS a now proccdoro in tho history of British 
rulo m India. Hitherto no great chango has taken 
place in tho Govermaont of India, without full 
discussion m Parliament and the sanction of both 
Houses This was tbo c^o m regard to all mea- 
sures ol importanco relating to India Every oqq of 
tboso measures was debated at length m both Houses 
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It 19 Qot possiblo to (Icat bnotly mtb every 
aspect o( thia groat caso Tho docision taken 
it by far tbo moat {mportant dcciaion that baa 
boon taken \mUi rcforOQca to tbo Go^ornmont of 
India aiuco tbo Govornmoot of India \\a3 taken 
over by tho Crovrn. It U not merely a nuestioo of 
moving tbo capital from Caloutta to Delhi, nor 
morol> a iiuastion of ro distributing boundarica or 
proviucos oonbaining nearly 100 miUtona of pcopio 
in Uio Dastorn parts of India, it is a question rais* 
mg great issues which must profoundh afloct your 
rulo in India for alt timo It was on I?ccombor 13 
last tliat Lori ^^orloy told us in tbia IIouso of tbo 
now nod far roachtog stops vvbioh bad boon aO' 
nouiicod that morning at Delhi by tbo Kmg, and 
commended them bo tho consideration of this 
Ilouse Wo woro all taken by surprise Lord 
Landfidowuoaod mysoU had only hoard this fact 
a few hours in advanco, and Ibougb bo and 1 
bad boon jointly rcsponstblo for tbo Government 
of India for o period of 12 years, though tboro 
wore other os Viceroys in this country who had 
been similarly rospoosiblo for another ton years, 

I boUevo not one of os bad boon consulted or 
bad tho slightest lokliug of wbat was going to 
bo done I make no complaint of that His 
^aiosty 8 Govornmont aro outitlod to consult or 
not to consult whomover they please But I 
think it should be known that this step was taken 
on the initiative of a Viceroy who bad only been in 
India a few months, and a Secretary of State who 
had not long enjoyed bis great position Lord 
Landsdowoe then said thac wo ought not hurriedly 
to pass judgment on the change, bub that ware* 
tamed our right of free criticism at a later date 
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Smco tteu neither ha not I have said ona "word m 
pubho about this matter 'While the Eng was in 
India it appeared unbecoming to us that anv note 
ot discord abonld mar the tnumpbanb effect oi His 
blajesty s progress 

Ibeboiro no British Sovereign ever rendered a 
greater service to India or any part of bis dominions 
than did His Slaivsty by his conception and exa 
oution of thi» tour I say by hia conception because 
everybody knows tba idea was His iinjeoty s own, 
to which he adhered m spite of tbe advice given 
him by many well qualifi^ to advise and I say 
execution, because although the fuUeat credit ought 
to bo given to those m India who were responsible 
foe the details of the ceremonial yet it is m 
disputable that tbe mam success was due to iho 
persoooht) of Thetr MaiesUes themselves who 
succeeded m persoading the Fnnees and peoples of 
India that they were not only paying thcie ho 
mage to their Sovereigns in a great and stately 
ceremonial but meeting tho^e wbo bad for tnem a 
sincoro and pioioand regard If there is one point 
in His Haicsty s tour which I would beg to call 
atteution to it is tho uttecancos of His hlayssty I 
do not behove a senes of speecbes was ever made 
by a monarch or by any Bntish puhho man which 
was characterised by a deeper insight a raoro 
balanced and felicitous cboico of words or a mote 
profound and genuino feeling When His Majesty 
ended by that message of bopo which ho gave to 
the peoples of India os a watchword for their 
luturo progress ho struck a noto which vibrated m 
tho heart of every man not merely who heard it 
but who read it m any part of tho Empire and be 
expressed an aspiration that ovory one of out deep 
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trasfca wzJl be realised Anything I say this after- 
noon wUl not in tbo leasfc degree affect my profound 
and respectful recognition of the service His Majesty 
rendered in India to India and the Empire 

The question, however, may bo raised whether, 
the action of the Sovereign, jirovocabls as we have 
been told it is, should be barred from any criticism 
I am as alive as any mao to the value of imagination 
m Hastcru politics, but it would not be right that 
even m India thopersonal authority of the Sovereign 
should be engaged to relievo his Ministers of the 
responsibility which is theirs, to supersede Farlia- 
meat, which is the governing authority as regards 
India and every portion of His Majesty’s Domi 
nious. or to shut the mouths of public men It is 
clear that if you once accept the prfociplo that great 
politioaland administrative changes can be mtroduo* 
ed in India by the dat of a Sovoroign, even on the 
occasion of his Ooronation, without challenge, you 
impair the Constitutional machinery wo have set 
up in this country and regard as the guarantee of 
our liberties 7ou set upon autocracy which la not 
the more tolerable, but tbo less tolerable hocause 
tbo Ministers who really exorcise it sboUor themsel- 
ves behind the person of tbo Sovereign, and you 
establish a precedent which might in the future bo 
followed on occasions other than tbo Coronation 
7ou might, for instance, tempt succeeding Sove- 
reigns to go one bettor than their pcodooossors, or 
in the inverse case you might compel the Sovereign 
to desist from going to India to celebrate hts Coron- 
ation at all because ho had no dramatic boon to 
give Those rosulcs, I tbiolt, ought cosuo from our 
silent accoptanco of what has boon done Nothing 
that will bo said hero will bo tu an> dogroo disrcs- 
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pQclIul to the action ot tho Sovereign It is the 
adncQ of Mimstera to tbo Sovereign that wo 
impugn 

What IS the gravamen of our charge against 
Ministers? For the moment I sa^ nothing abovo 
the policy itself and speak only of its manner 
They decided upon a course thoimpoxtanco of which 
they would ha the last to deny It was a course 
mvolving the upheaval of traditions in India which 
bad esioted for 150 years not merely the shifting 
of a capital but the creation of a new capital th© 
reversal either entire or partial of a great ndminis 
IrativQ act of Iheir predececsors and tbo carving 
about of great pcovioces AU these steps bad 
been decided on m secret without consultation with 
those whom yon ordinarily consult without any 
mtimation to repieseotativo bodies or persons 
without any consultation of puhhe opinion behind 
the back ot Farbament ^len von give finality 
to this procedure yon invest it with a sacrosanct 
character by putting it into the moutn of the 
Sovereign Is it possible to imagine a ptocednro 
more contrary to the established usage of our Con 
stitutaon less consonant with our democratio 
practice ? Look at the results of your action '^oa 
use your advantage to relieve yourselves of all 
opposition till it would be too lata and of all enti 
cism until it would be ineffective You mstitata 
what IS a new procedure in the history of British 
rule in India Hitherto no great change has taken 
place in the Government of India without full 
discussion in Faxhament and the sanction of both 
Houses This was the case m regard to aU mea 
sums of importance relatmg to India Every one of 
those measures was debated at length m bothHousea 
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of ParliameDt Somo of us aro old enough to re 
mombor that the party opjsosite distinguished them' 
selves by thoir hostility to Mr Disraoli's far sighted 
measure giving Queea Victoria the title of Empress 
of India But Mr Disr&eh, although he was an Im* 
penal Statesman, was also a Constitutional Minis* 
tor Ho did not malco the aonouncemont at the 
Durbar, although Lord Lytton, the then Viceroy, 
was commanded to hold a Durbar on that occasion 
Even his Oriental imagmatioo shrank from anything 
80 daring and he followed the procedure of asking 
the sanction of Parliament Now, for the drst 
time, a great change is mtniducod into the Govern 
mont of India which whether for good or bad, is 
without the ball mark of the approval and sanction 
of the representatives of the people The case is in 
one respect rendered worse because you have utili 
sed the authority of the Sovereign to settle m your 
way as issue of the most acutely controversial 
character I allude of course to the Partition of 
Bengal, upon which potties both in India and in 
this country are, and hove been, sharply divided 
This is, indeed, a very dangerous precedent for if 
the King may be brought m to upset the decision 
of one patty he may equally be brought in to upset 
the policy of another There is one more insidious 
danger If the policy which you have put into the 
mouth of the Sovereign is a popular and successful 
policy — as wo all hope it may be — then the credit 
will attach in a large measure, to the Sovereign 
But supposing your policy is not so fortunate fn its 
results ? Then some portion of the blame can 
hardly fail to fall on the innocent shoulders of the 
Sovereign himself 

Those are some of the main reasons why wo 
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regard your couducti a3 somowbafe nnconstitutional. 
When I say “unconstitutional'* I moan that it is 
contrary to the settled practico and established 
usage oi our Constitution You havo done in India 
what no British Government has dona there before. 
You have dona what you would not havo dared to 
attempt m England, what, if we had attempted to 
do either here or in India, you would have made 
the heavens ring with your denunciations, and y on 
have done it lu a manner that saves you from 
retribution and screens yon from attack Lord 
Crewe may say ha could not have done it in any 
other way If that wore so it ought not to havo 
boon done at all If your policy were so contro- 
versial that you could not put it to the judgment 
of the public, then you ought not to have taken this 
means oi eaccymg it through On the other hand, 
if it were toasonahlo and popular, then there ought 
to hai e been no hesitation m submitting it to public 
opinion in advance 

There u one defence which 1 hope Lord Crewe 
will not make It is contained m an astonishing 
sentence m the speech of the Pnme klimstor the 
other evening in the House of Commons The 
right hon gentleman arguod that the two poUcies 
of the partition of Bengal and the transfer of tho 
capital of India woro on all fours, because m the 
one case the poliov was pronounced by tho Kmg 
and in the other case by Loi^ Curzon Surely this 
la tho flimsiest and most trossparent of fallacies 1 
In the one case, when the docisioa was announced 
in my time it had been discussed in every Govern- 
moat and every newspaper m India, and after a 
Blue hook full o! information bad boon for months 
m tho possession of Patbamont and pabbo at borne, 
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wboreaa your policy was announcod without 
consulting anybody In tho second place, my 
polioy could be leversod, os you bavo reversed it 
Your policy cannot Xben there is tho extreme 
secrecy and almost indecent baste of your proce> 
dure The Governmoot of India has many virtues 
and I bivo no doubt some failings, but I have 
always thought its most admirable feature to be 
tho great deliberation with which it prepares its 
cases and the frankness with which it takes the 
public into its counsels No Government lives so 
much m an atmosphere of pnblic criticism as 
fcbo Goveinment of India Before any dost pohoy 
can be adopted there it is ezamiood by the Local 
Governments, referred to and afterwards reported 
upon by local icpresoDtative bodies and discussed 
ID the Press Only after it bas gone through this 
ordeal is it sent homo to the Secretary of State 
Your policy was not referred to a single Local 
Government , not a single Lieutenant Governor 
was consulted Lven the Lieutenant Governor of 
the province concerned only learnt of it the night 
before it was announced at Belhi You cannot quote 
a single opinion of a representative body in India 
m favour of your polioy Only three yeais ago m 
this House was set up. on the initiative of Lord 
Motley, a great scheme of Legislativo Oouncils m 
India, Impeiial and Provincial, and tho noble Vis 
count was most eloquent about the manner in which 
those bodies would focus the intelligcnco, the 
sentiments, the aspirations of tho Indian people 
They wore to constitute a sort of bridge between tho 
Govommont and the people Did you consult thorn 
os to tho question of tbe Capital of India? You 
may say that your policy was approved by tho 
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Viceroy in Council I oannol;, of course, comment 
upon tlie conditions under whicb tbe Viceroy in 
Council gave his assent m India But I do know 
that the Council is loss experienced than any 
Council in India before If the Secretary of State 
goes on to tell me that Ins policy vvas approved by 
the Council at home, I should be greatly surprised 
if those gentlemen were consulted under conditions 

that rendered independent examin&tionand criticism, 

much less refusal, on their part at all possible 
I pass from the manner and mode of your poboy 
to its conciete form I have to deal with it in 
relation to six matters One, tbe removal of the 
capital from Calcutta , two, reversal of the partition 
of Bengal , throe, revival o! tbe Chief Commissioner- 
ship of Assam , four, the creation of the new Pro- 
vince oi Bengal hve, tbo placing of tbe capital at 
Belbi , and six, the question of finance As to 
removal of the capital, it was argued that geographi- 
cally Calcutta was ill adapted to be tbo oapital.hemg 
in a corner of India Capitals are seldom chosen 
for their central position Bailway facilities are so 
groat that geographical difficulties are overcome 
There IS the other extraordmary argument that it 
IS a sonoua anomaly that the two Governments, 
Imperial and Local, should exist side by side in the 
samo city, that the Govomor General thereby be- 
came saddled with tbo responsibility of the Bengal 
Government, and that tho Iiocal Govornmeot suflor- 
od from tbo loss of a seoso of responsibility In my 
oxporiODco the most fnondly relations prevailed 
between tho two Governments Then tho biggest 
anomaly has boon loft untouched For seven 
months of tho i ear Imponul and Local Governments 
exist side by side on the narrow ridge of Simla, a 
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much moro aQomoloua and diUjoult position than 
thoir oxistoucQ eido by sido for tbo roroafoJor of 
tbo >oar m Ciloutta I jovito tbo noblo marquis 
to sa), as iio baa lurtiod tba Governor of India out 
of Calcutta, whether ho is going to turn it out of 
Simla too 

Tlio third reason given in the Despatch fs, I 
\ctuuro to 8a>, tbo real ono. though it is wrapped up 
lu omen bat ouphemistic languago Tbo GoiorU' 
uiLUt of ludia say that they desired to withdraw 
the Go\ornmont of India from its present provincial 
euvironmcotand from tbomlluoncoof local opinion 
I am ludcod amused at a liberal Govoromcot dogir 
mg to withdraw Its rcprosontativos from contact 
with local opinion How often did Lord llorloy 
ropioach me m the old da^a with havmg carried my 
partition of Bongal without suHjcioot reforonce to 
local opinion ? WolJ, I hare no doubt that this 
lopreaonts tbo real footing and desiie of tbo Govern 
ment of ludia They deeiroto escape tbo somewhat 
heated atmospboro of Bengal and to say good bye to 
the Bengali Itionds for whom they bavo just done 
so much I bavo some sympathy for that feeling, 
bub do not let us be hypocritical about it, if that is 
the reason why vo'i leaving Calcutta, do not 
attempt to assign other reasons which are of greatly 
lufeiior importance As to the future of Calcutta, 

I am not one of tboso who think that tbo removal 
from Calcutta will sonoaslv and detrimentally 
aHocb It Tbo importancQ of Calcutta results from its 
position on the soa, from itsprosimity to tbo great 
sources of supply of jnto and coal and tea 
and from tbe enterprise of its merebants I dare 
say there will be some displacement of trade, some 
depreciation of property, I dara Bay BOrnn of 
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mono> to mdmdu'il firms , bob I bavo little doobb 
tbab Iba morcantila community m Calcutta trill 
bend their backs to tvm for tboir cit> as great and 
famous a place as it has bad in the past Parson 
ally I think the removal of the Government from 
Calcutta IS much more injarioos to the Gov ernmoat 
than ibwiUbotoCaJaatta Of course thisdisplace 
ment will be welcomed olsowhora in India I 
have never been ablo to understand why it is 
that rival cities regard each other with a jealousy 
to which rival lovers and even rival politicians 
seldom attain But so it is Glasgow and Edm 
burgh, MancUestor and Liverpool Milan and Turin 
Petersburg and Moscow— -m none of these cases is 
there an^ great warmth of ailection between the 
two cities or their inhabitants And it is quite 
true that the supremacy of Calcutta has always 
excited very poignant emotions m the breasts of 
Madias and Bombay 

But you have not merely dethroned Calcutta j ou 
have accomparued that act with the reversal of the 
80 called partition of Bengal It is yoais since 
that measure was earned I used the phrase 
' partition for brevity s sake I do not think it at 
all describes the fact Donng that time I have 
seen the most extraordinary descriptions of the 
obicot of the Govemmont of India which made me 
sometimes rub my eyes Every one knows that 
that was an administrative measure which had bean 
called for years I was not the man to start it It 
had been discussed for twenty years before my day 
I took it np because half way through my time in 
India I became ooqaaantod with the scandidous mal 
administration which was going on in the Eastern 
province of Bengal and the shockmg neglect of 
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oducation and pabbo works and all that goos to 
mako a contoatod hfo a( tbo pooplo aad with the 
opproasioa of tho Mahoinodaos by thoir oeighbours 
That was Dot duo to tho Govoromont of India, but 
to the fact that you woro trying to administer tba 
aflairs of 80 inilhons of pooplo tbroiigU odo Gororn* 
mont and oqq mao, aod tho only way to romody it 
was to divide tho provioco into two What was tbo 
particular lino to bo drawn was not a matter for 
tho Viceroy Tbo Imo was settled hy coasultatioa 
and discussion botwoon tbo Local Govornmonta and 
officials, ropresentativo bodies, and so on Thoy 
agreed upon o bne, and that hno was based npon 
ethnical and geographical considerations, the impor 
tancQ of which will not bo denied I gladly accepted 
It I knew the obloquy with wbiob I should bo 
overwhelmed, because I was aware that tbo line 
of division would run counter to the personal 
interests of ]OQcnaUsts, landlords, and others in 
certain quarters m Calootta But I was wilhug 
to run the risk I decided to bear the brunt becauso 
I behoved tbs decision to be right, and because 
1 was certain that in tbe long run (1 hoped 
in tbe shoit run) tbo truth would prevail The 
partition was promulgated id October, 1905, and 
tbe Liberal Government came into office m Decern 
ber They might have disowned my act, and I 
should not have complained if they had done so 
Bat no, thoy accepted it Lord Uorlay will bear 
me out that never on a single occasion, public or 
private, did I ever pat any pressure upon him I do 
not think I ever mentioned it They decided on 
their own initiative to carry on that pohey The 
noble Viscount said lo this House and elsewhere 
that he regarded it as a settled fact That reply 
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^a3 repeated over and over again by your ofhcials 
m India "What happened aa time went on? The 
Bengalis began to realise that the agitation was 
lutilfl Tho frnits of partition became manifest 
The now Province ad\ancad in education m good 
government in every mark of prosperity Your 
ofBccrs over and over again acting on your instruc 
tions repeated tho assurance that this was a settled 
fact and that tho faith of the British Government 
was pledged It is true that outside a fitful and 
spluttering agi^-ation was kept up tho Bengali 
community buu that was done mors for form than 
for any thing else and there was neither substance 
nor life in the agitation Your Lordships may 
tbrnk I am an lutorosted party Lot mo thoroforo 
guo you tho opinions not of myself but of impor 
lantnatiNcsoi India YhoiouawoU known Bengali 
writer ^ Mitra who wrote a book called Indian 
Probloms and who said The cut aud dried 
pbracca of the professional agitator should not 
confuse the British public It is clear that tho 
partition docs not mako tbo Boogah n farthing the 
worse in pereon ropotatioo or pocket It was 
an admirable move calculated to benefit mil 
lions Then thcro was a discussion in tho Im 
portal Legislative Council Ooo of tbo most cons 
picuous CongrcsS representatives had repeated tho 
familiar cliarg«.v against tho partition and a 
member for tho Provtoco — (Lord ilacDonnoU , 
What was his namo?) — Mr Mazbar ul Huq — got 
up and ooserted that if tho Govommont meddled 
with this beneficent measures is would bo commit 
ting an act of supremo (oUy 1 should also Uko to 
quo a tho authority of tho distinguished concspon 
dent of the whoso book on India attracted 
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60 much attootioQ a year ago I ijuoto this autbo 
nty bccauEO tho Ttmea, is, as I gather, ooo of 
tho loading supporters of His Majesty s Govern' 
mont in this caso, and it is interesting therefore 
to know what their correspondent said when 
ho was m India tbroo years ago — I speak of Sir 
Valentino Qhtrol Ho wrote — ‘'Tho agitation 
against partition is dying, oron m Bengal, and is 
almost unregarded m the other Provinces The 
authorities are too Srmly convinced of the ad 
ministrativc valuo of tho division to attempt any 
modidcation now, and there is tho further /act 
that any reversal of policy might havo dangorons 
results Tho 18 millions of Mahomedans would 
bitterly rosont any suggestion of the repeal of 
partition It stands in no need of ronowod vindi 
cation, for it has been entirely justified by results ' 
The second passage is oven stronger — I have 
yet to meet anybody, Bnghsh or Indian, who can 
toll me ID what respect the partition has injured a 
single living soul, while one has only to visit the 
Province, invigorated with now life and inspired 
by new aspirations, to realise the benefits which 
the severance has conferred upon millions of people 
To alter or to modify it now would bo suicidal folly 
It would be worse, for it would be a criminal 
blunder ’ That is very strong language, and 1 leave 
His Majesty s Government to dispose of it as 
best they can This is the moment when the 
spurious and vexatious agitation has died 
down, and the benefits of partition conclusively 
vindicated, when everything is going well in the 
new Province that a new Viceroy appears on the 
scene and in a few weeks la enabled to inform the 
world that all that has been entirely wrong Tho 
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I claro say tho Sacrolary of Stats mil try to coa- 
Eolo mo by sayiug that partitioa has not boon 
rorokod — that ho has dividod Bongal mto tbreo, 
and that thoroforo ho is carrymg furtbor tho priaci* 
plo which I adopted la fact that is true Tliors is 
no covorsion to tho status quo ante Nobody would 
bo foolish or insana onougb to proposo such a tbmg 
But to all mtonta and purposes tbo old partition 
has boon roveraod Perhaps tho best judges wbo 
thor partition is rovorsod or not will bo found in 
India herself Dnoctly after tbo announcoment was 
mado at Delhi tbo Congress Committee mat and 
passed a vote of tbanba to (bo Govornmont for tbo 
fulGlmonti of tbo political aspirations and subsogu 
ontly, at tbo mooting of tbo Congress tbo President 
spoke of tbo anoulmont of partition as a triumph 
ID tho most momeatous Constitutional struggle in 
modern times Nor m any part of India is theio any 
doubt that agitation has won the day 7ou may 
disclaim that that was your intontiOQ but so it 
IS universally regarded and if so no one is really 
responsible but yourselves If you declare a mea 
sura to bo a settled fact and matruot your officials 
so to inform tho peoplo and if they, six years later 
throw to the winds what you have said can you 
bo surprised that this is regarded as an exhibition 
of weakness or that it is thought and said that 
agitation has won the day? The position of 
Mahomodans m Eastern Bengal is one of the saddest 
features of the present situation Tor six years or 
more they have held aloof from agitation and havo 
occupied themselves with building up their Province 
No wonder they feel bitter ] I speak fiom a knowledge 
of resolutions which have been passed in all 
tboir cities It IS a matter of common knowledge 
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that their leading nobleman, when ho was decorated 
the other day at Delhi, said. "The nbbon which 
you hang round my neck is a halter with which I 
am to hang mysell ” 

Tlha ^arguess o! Crowe hlay I ask the autho* 
iity tor that etatoment 

Earl Gurzon I can giro the noble Marquess the 
authority All theaa resointions speak of the 
Government bavmg gone back on its word It is 
a bad thing for the Government of India when its 
word IS broken It is a bad thing for the prestigo 
of Government It is a bad tbmg for jonr ofEcers 
too I wonder how you paused to think what are 
the sentiments of your officials m this Frovmco 
who for years past have been assuring the people 
that yon would be true to year word, and who now 
see — I will not say their work thrown away, bo 
cause good work is never thrown away but see 
the pledges they bare given with your authority 
broken In their despatch the Government of 
India say that the nnmbers of the Mabomedaos 
will be about equal to thoae of the Bengalis and 
they will have special representation m the Conned 
I do not think there is much comfort to be derived 
from that The Mabomedans m India know they 
cannot compete with the Bengahs organisation 
InQuence id India is not a question of numbers . it 
IS a queatiou of abihty and character and orgacisa* 
tion "Whereas the Mabomedans of Eastern Bengal 
were the dommant element in the province, now 
tbe balance has swung round 

The Government of India m their despatch say 
that the new Governor of Bengal is to reoida at 
Dacca from time to time, and the Secretary of State 
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goes rather further and sajs that the Governor 
should regard Dacca as a second capital, with 
a claim on his attention and residence fo>^ 
appreciable part of the yeai What does that mean ? 
Is residence at Dacca to be optional? I do not 
think the assurances m the despatch are enough 
There is a strong feeling in India that it will 
be well to place some statutory obligation upon 
the Governor of Bengal to spend a certain amount 
of the year at Dacca I do not give any opinion 
on that point, bat I do say wo ought to Instruct 
him to spend at least two months m tlio yoar 
in Dacca, and if possible to take with him the 
OouQoil and the wbolo machinery of Gorcroment 
There ate two (eatusea of yooc policy to which I 
can only alludo m passing The first is this T'ou aro 
setting up Government by a Governor m Oouncil 
in Bengal That is an old and much debated Ques* 
tion Tho weight of authority has always been 
against the suggostion Personally I am against 
Government by a Governor m Council for Bengal 
I do not think tbo situation m Bengal is likely host 
to bo dealt with by a Governor from homo, nocos 
sarily ignorant of India and hkolj to bo in many 
cases a party politician I bavo always bold that 
the Province of Bengal domandod tho \ory host 
man tho service of India can produce I wopdor if 
there IS a singlo Lioutonant Goiomor or ox- 
Lioutonant Governor wbo shares your foohngs 
I rather think Lord MaoDonooU docs 

Lord HklaoDonnoll In tbo now stato of things 
• — y 03 

Bari Ourzoo I liavo boon brought m contact 
with four or fire, and I bare not found one Tbo 
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second fcaturo to wbicb 1 mast olludo m passing is 
tbiB, that the first pnoo >ou ha\otopayfor >oar 
reconstituted Bengal is tho discontent of tbo Semico 
You know that Bengal wiU not possess a single 
boaltby district, and it is not surprising tboroforo, 
that the Civil Service should havo unanimously 
petitioned to bo tranaforred olsowboro Tbia is 
not a selfish or unreasonable attitude on tbcir 
part You cannot expect men to go on toiling m 
that climate from jear s end to year s end without 
sometimes having a change from an unhoaltby 
to a healthy district You want ^our Service lu 
Bengal to be tbo most cfhciont that India can pro 
vide but if ovorv one shirks Bengal tbo province will 
obtain nob the host but the worst If you look at 
tbo scheme m the mannorm which it afToots Bengal, 
there la not much causofor satisfaction You have 
yielded to a dying and, as I think factious agita 
tion you bavo bitterly ofTonijcd tbo Mabomodans 
and taught them to doubt tho word on the British 
Ba3 , you have sot up a provmco which will be tbo 
most unpopulai m ludia and have matitutod n form 
o! goicrnmcnt which id my ludgmont will be 
unsuitable So much for Bengal 

I must at tbo risk of wearying your lordships 
say a word about two other auxiliary arrangoments 
which you contomplato id that part of India Tbo 
first q{ those is with regard to Assam It is part 
of your plan that Assam should revert toGovornmonb 
by a Chief Commissioner and tbo reasons given in 
the despatch for so dwng ate first it is a (rontiei 
provmco which ought to bo under the direct control 
of tho Government of India secondly it is a back 
ward province and thirdly that no one is\ory 
likely to object I vonturo to say that those ate 
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Tory woak roasona Tboy aro altortboughts lutondad 
to justify tiio daciston arrivod at on other grounds 
There is no analogy whatover between tbo North 
Cast and North West Frontiers of India On the 
Assam frontier you deal with hill tribes armed with 
bows and arrows on ibo North West you are 
confronted with the formidable Fathan organisation 
You say that Assam is a backward province So 
it has been and you aro going to stereotype it in 
its backwardness It was because it was backward 
that we took it up and made it part of a larger 
province m order to hnog it into line with tbo best 
conditions of Indian rule Anotbor defect that 
you will reproduce is that being a small province 
Assam has no Service or Commission of its 
own It has bad to borrow its ofScers from Bengal 
and to take of course what Bengal cbose to give it 
and Assam being backward and unpopular Bengal 
did not give the best and at the end of dve years 
when those officers had a ngbt to revert the best 
of them went back The consequence was that at 
each stage Assam got tbo worst of tbs bargain and 
the administration suffered all round When we 
brought Assam into tbo heart of a bigger province 
these conditions were removed and Assam got its 
chance All those oonsidorations are sacrificed by 
the proposal and m tbeir despatch tbo Govern 
ment of India do not seem aware of tboir existence 
\ssam IS treated as a petty pawn on the board to 
be moved about as desued 

A word about the new province of Bebar It 
18 made up of the non Bengali leavings on the 
west of your new Bengal and it is justified on 
the grounds that the Bohans do not like tbo 
Bengalis and would woloome separation Very 
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likely that 13 true They say ib is id accordance 
•with popular sentiment in Onssa, which certainly 
lb 13 not, and will be welcomed in Behar as 
giving Behar a soacoast Of course, that is 
absolute nonsense Calcutta 13, and always must 
remam, the seaport of Behar, to which it is linked 
by tvfo railways What is the good of hold 
ing out the attraction to Behar of the possession 
of a sea coast with which there is no railway 
connexion whatever and where there is no seaport’ 
You might lUst as well tell colher> propnetors in 
Staffordshire that you propose to deprive them 
01 their facilities for despatching coal to London and 
offer them a rival port on the Yorkshire coast 
This province of yours has been drawn up without 
tbo slightest regard to the interests or views of tbs 
inhabitants Take the Unyas No one has paused 
to think what they want They could not know 
because of your secrecy and because vou consulted 
nobody m advance They want the re union of 
the OriSsan speaking people They want to remam 
with Calcutta What is tbo good of Orissa being 
tied to the tail of Bobar where there is no affinity 
of language or race? They are separated from 
them by a great belt of mountains and rivers 
over which we have never been able to carry 
a railway I venture to propheay that that is a 
blunder that cannot stand permanent This new 
province 0! yours is a bundle of odds and ends 
thrown together because you did not know what 
else to do with them In Bengal you havo United 
Bengalis because they are all of the same race 
and language but when you come to those other 
provinces you force mto an unnatural union three 
peoples of different race and language I shall 
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pursue this aspect of the case oo further, but I can 
truthfully say that none of my criticisms, though 
they may appear strong, are captious They all 
rest upon information and. if I may say so, per- 
sonal experience , and they are put forward, 
not with the least view of embarrassing his Majesty’s 
Government, but of sbowiog the results of their 
secrecy and of calling their attention to errors that 
must bo put right before a settlement is made 
final 

* Perhaps it may be said that all these anomalies, 
if they exist are compensated for by the transfer 
of the capital to Delhi, and we may bo asked, " Is 
not this a great Imperial sebemo ? ’ I suppose all of 
ua who have served in India have thought a groat 
deal about Delhi I bad to decido whether to bold 
the Durbar at Delhi, and I decided unhesitatingly 
m the affirmative I bad to decido whether the 
site of the Victoria Memorial Hall should bo at 
Delhi, and I decided m the negative I bad not 
considered the question of the capital at Dolhl, 
although it was often m my mind There aro 
eloquent passages in these despatches about the 
historical associations of Delhi, and the Secretary of 
State, in particular, has rather given rein to hia 
poetical imigination in talking about the old time 
drama of Hindu history and satisfying the histori- 
cal sense of millions I do not deny tho glamour 
of tho name of Delhi or the storios that cling about 
its dead and forgotten cities But I venture to say 
this, that if wo want to draw happy omens for tho 
futurotba losswo say about tho history of Delhi the 
bettor Modern Delhi is only 250 years old. It 
was only tho capital of tbo Moghuls m tho oxpinng 
years of thoir regime, and it was only tho capital 
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of tbeir elective raid for httlo moro tbao 100 years. 
Of coarse there were capitals there before it, but 
all have ponsbed, oao after another We know 
that the whole onvuronment of Pelbt is a mass of 
deserted nuns and graroSi and they present to the 
visitor, I think, the most solemn picture you can 
conceive of the mutability of human greatueas 
You may say that the fate of India has been decided 
throe times outside Delhi So it has, aud on each 
occasion it is the detoudors who bare been defeated 
1 venture to say that the less you say about the 
history of Delhi the bettor, and his Majesty s 
Government will be on Inuch surer grotmcl if ins- 
tead of saying anything abont the dead capitals of 
the past, they try to create a Uvmg capital in tho 
futUTo (Heat, heat } 

What IS tho case they have made for tho cboico 
of Delhi as a capital ? The points they name ate 
that its situation is central that it is the meeting 
place of many railways, that it is reasonably near 
to Simla, and that, therefore there will bo a saving 
m the cost of tho annual migration, and that 
It 13 in close proximity to somo at any rate of the 
groat Provinces of India Ido«.ira to allow full 
V aluo to these considerations for what they may 
bo worth, although nono of them appears to bo 
vital While, for instanco, Delhi is more central 
to Bombay, it is much less contra! to Burma or 
Madras, than that great city, or to My soro or Hyde- 
rabad, tho pnncipaUtios of great Pnuces \gam, il it 
13 so close to Simla why is it necesaary to have two 
capitals with all their ofbeors and paxapbem^a 
vnthm 12 hours of each other"* W hen y on refer to 
the loyalty of the Princes, which is ouo of the most 
splendid assets of India, I am not suro that it is 
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ab all desirable that they should be brought up from 
their States m constant residence at the capital of 
the Government These may be on the whole minor 
points, but I would press four major points First, 
as to the healthiness of Delhi . second, as to its 
strategical position , third, as to the accessibility of 
the Government and the capital to pubho opmionr 
Above all, I desire to ask the o^ect the institution 
of your capital at Delhi will have on India and 
British rule in India in the times that ho before us> 
These are real factors which no historical associa- 
tions no amount of sentunental glamour ought to 
bo allowed to override As to the healthiness 
of Delhi, the despatch says that it possesses a 
good ohmate for seven months, and that the 
Government will live there from October 1 to May 
1 Are you quite sura of that ? I have been m 
Delhi in October and m May several times, aud I 
know those aro months of the yeai in which there 
IS a good deal of fever and malaria there, particular 
ly after the rams In former days the water 
supply of Delhi was vory bad, but now it is got by 
filtered water from tho nver Have you satisfied 
yourselves that you can from that or from other 
sources derive a wator supply for a groat capital 
city ? 

Take tho question of site The Government of 
India wore in such haste that wo are told in tho 
papers they settled on tbesite of tho Durbar camps 
and they oven invited His Majesty to lay tho 
foundation stone May I tell your lordships a little 
story ? When I was m India I too hold a Durbar 
on the same site, and when that Durbar was over, 
fooling that in somo way or other tho sito which had 
witoossod tho Proclamation of Queen Victoria a 
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Imperial Title and also the Proclatnation of tho 
Coronation of the late King Edward tho Sevontb 
ought to be commemorated, 1 set about endeavour' 
mg to convert the arena and its surroundings into 
a beautiful and orderly garden and to create a 
memorial that should be •worthy ot those groat 
events Lord Minto will boar in mind what I am 
going to refer to These attempts wont on for two 
years, and at the end of that time it was found 
that the soil was so impregnated with alkalis that 
nothing would grow Alter the rams tho whole 
expanse was inundated and was converted into a 
great marsh, the waters of wbicb, when they raced 
ed, killed everything in the soil There is only one 
village on the site, and that village is surrounded by 
tall walls of mud m order to beep out tbeiouodatioDS 
whicU prevail (oc months every year I have been 
informed that the Government of India have already 
abandoned the drst site they selected and are looking 
for something else I do not want to pat any diffl* 
culties in the way of getting a site — bow conld 1 ? 
I only want the Secretary of State to recognise 
that the question of site is of great importance, and 
it would, indeed be a calamitous thing if you plant 
ed down your capital on a site where, m the future, 
you found Englishmen could not live 

1 take the eecond point, a point with which it is 
rather dilBcult to deal, but on which I must say a 
word — that is the security of the position of Delhi 
1 dare say noble lords are familiar with the famous 
pronouncement of the Duke of Wellington It is 
contained m Lord Stanhopes *' Notes of Conversa- 
tions with the Duke of Wellington at Welmer 
Castle ’ m 1944 “ I talked to the Duke on Indie 
He has, I find, strong opinion, against the idea of 
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transfsrnog tha soa6 cl Govarnmeat; from Caloubta to 
ooe of fcbe ci&ies bigber up fiba coUDfry. as Agra It 
IS lodispaosablo, be tbioLs, to fba maintenaDoa oi 
onr ladiao Empire that oarlodiao capita] should bo 
in some situation where our naval superiority may, 
if necessary, bo brought into play ' I am far from 
saymg that tho strategical position m India is tbs 
same now as in the days of tbs Duke of Wellington 
India has been absoiotoly transformed since then 
The strength of British power is immeasurably 
greater than it was . railway communication has 
spread everywhere tbronghout the country , fire arms 
alone are entirely different from what they wore lo 
those days But the physical facts of India are 
onalterable , they remain exactly the same Look 
at It m this way If tbe Government of India bad 
been m Delhi at the time of tho klutiny, would 
you have been satisfied with your position I 
know many good authorities lo India, not at all 
unprepared to accept the obango of capital to 
Delhi, wbo are by no moans convincod of the dosir* 
ability of placing tbo scat of Govornmeat and 
the residence of tbo Viceroy in so advanced a posi> 
tion (Hear, hear) And I know, further, that what 
I am saying at this table is tho view of tbo most 
competent military opinion and military authorities 
m India I am not compotont to oiler an opimon on 
tbo matter my self I wiU only say this, that while 
I shall welcome any indication from the noble 
marquess that tbe matter has been carefully const* 
dored by tboso wbo aro qualified to advise, tbo 
situation, so far as 1 undorstand it, is one that 
must causo him some dogroo of anxiety 

SoppOBo all thoso doubts to bo resolved Suppose 
you got your sUo and drain ft, and got your water 
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supply, and yon are perfectly satisfied as to the 
strategical secnnty of yoni position, and I hope 
all that may be the case \^an yon have bntlt 
your capital will it be a source of infinerice and of 
strength to yonr Government ? "Will it enable them 
better to understand the heart of India, and grasp 
its problems ? That is the real issue we ought to 
bear m mmd 'Wbat is the great danger that 
attends the Government of India ? It is this, and 
it IS responsible for the agitation which has gone 
for years against the movement to the bills It is 
the danger that the Government of India may be 
come aloof from pablio opinion, that it may be 
shut oS from the main currents of public life, that 
It may become immersed m a sort of bereaueratio 
self satisfaction. There was no fear of that when 
you went down to Calcutta At Calcutta you 
w&a in the surge and movement of bfe There 
was a mixed society there You beard opinions of 
every vanety of form — opinions of merchants 
bankers traders, busmens men of every sort There 
was the society of judges and lawyers, both 
European and Native There were the oScials of 
local Government there was a regular stream of 
travellers and visitors coming into the country from 
all ports o! the world It was hie and when, after 
my long residence at Simla 1 went, on my tonrs 
m the country to Calcutta 1 felt ouca again bfe and 
movement throbbing around me I say distinctly 
that our time at Calcutta was of ononnoos value 
to the Government IS brightened our minds. 
It widened our outlook it brought ns into the mam 
stream of national life There is serious danger 
that, when you have built your capital at 
Delhi, Govemmant will become more isolated, 
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moro bereauoratic, leas m touch with public 
opinion than it is now You are going to create 
a territorial enclave , you are going to run the risk 
that >Qur Government will become a political 
enclave Delhi cannot be either a manufacturing 
city or a distributing centre, for the trade of India 
must e^ist on the sea There can be no trading 
community there on a large scale There is to 
be no High Court there There will be tbe people 
who will coma up to do busmosa with the Govern- 
ment from time to time , there will be nobody 
else Your now city is to be placed outside 
the walls of a quite small native town of 200 000 
people and there the Government will live shut off, 
as I tbinh, from the rest of India If that be at all 
a correct anticipation, and I hope it may not be, do 
behave me that the isolation of your Government 
will have this effect In tbe first place, it will 
dimmish its prestige , in tbo second place, it will 
re act upon the efficiency of administration , and m 
tbe third place, it will shorten yonr rule in India 
So strongly do you feel on that point that m one 
despatch tbe Government of India or tbe Secretary 
of State speaks of tbo removal to Delhi as a proof 
of the unalterable determination to mamtam Bn 
tish rule in India Why it should be necessary to 
give any demonstration of that principle I do not 
know (Hear, hear ) I sboold have thought it was 
the basic principle of Bntish rule, and bow tbs 
shifting of the capital from (he Dnglish city with 
which it has been associated for 140 years to tbo 
dead capital of Mabomodan kings can indicate a 
fixed determination to maintain yonr rule in India 
1 oannot tell (Hear, bear) And if you reassert 
your determination to do so at the same timo that 
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you ^eakon tbo suppotta ou which that dotormina' 
tion rests you will nob bo bettor oil, but worso off 
There only remains tbo question of ffoanco and 
tbo question ol finance la id a sonso the most im> 
portant of all What wilUhis cost? The Govern- 
ment of India say — "Tbo cost of the transfer will 
be considerable, but wo cannot conceivo that a 
larger sum than £4,000,000 will bo necessary, in- 
cluding the three years’ interest on capital, while 
the works and buildings are being completed ” 
And against this must bo set tbo rise m tbo 
value of Government land in Delhi, the sale of 
Government lands and buildings at Calcutta, and 
the utilisation of Durbar works at Delhi I 
ask is it oonceivablo that those works can bo 
completed in three >ears ? I tell you they will 
not bo done m ten years At Dacca, where wo 
bad to create a provincial capital it is six years 
since we began tbeGovomiDeDt buildings and offices, 
and they are not complete yet You are going to 
build, not a provincial capital, but a great capital 
for all India in three years The idea is ridicu- 
lous Is it conceivable that your expenditure can 
bo confined within £ 4 000 000 ? Just look at the 
items that have to be considered In the first 
place there Is the cost of the purchase of land 
You will take that compulsorily and, therefore, 
no doubt, you will only pay the market value 
Then there is the cost of the buildings you are 
going to place upon it the new Government House, 
the new Council Chamber the new Secre- 
tariat, new offices for every department, or, at 
any rate for a majonty of the departments of one 
of the most complex and elaborate systems of 
Government m the world It is not merely the 
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oosb of tiilo land, ba6 the cost of roclaimiog tmd 
drammg i6, and of providing a water supply Then 
there is the cost of the e^tra garrison whiob you 
must have to protect yonr Viceroy when you set 
him and the Government of India in the plains of 
Delhi I pass to Behor and the new Province 
bhere There is cost of the new capital at Patna, 
the cost of the new summer station for that 
Province, and of the now High Court at Patna, for 
which there is already agitation All these are 
initial charges only, but when they are satisfied 
there wiU be very heavy recurring charges Then, 

I think, any accountant will tell you that you ought 
to include in the pnoie cost the loss on the ofiioial 
structures and buildings which you have set up in 
such profusion in Calcutta and which will cither 
remain un occupied or, if parted with, will only 
be parted with at a loss Since that estimate was 
made I have consulted many authorities much 
better able to gue an opinion than I am and have 
not found a singlo one who has estimated the total 
cost of these proceedings at less than £8 000 000 
The majority estimate tbo cost at £10 000 000 
while there are others, to whom I myself belong, 
who say that the cost will not ho loss than 
£12 000 000 And what is tbo momont at which 
you propose to place this ebargo on tbo revenues 
of India ? You are coefrootod now with tbo immin* 
ent loss of yonr opium revenue to tbo extent of somo 
mtlliona per annual Your Finauco Minuter of 
India has. in two successive years in his Budget 
speech repeated those words — 

I am sure it is absolutely essential to introduce 
groat sobrioty in our pobllo oxpooditure if wo are to 
avoid dobcit and conaoquontly, onbaacod taxation." 
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It ^Ta3 only three months ago that we were 
discussing in this House the proposed abolition by 
the Go\ernment of India of a few administratiyd 
o&ces, saving a few thousands of nipeoa a 
sear, and advocated by them mainly on the 
score of economy. Even now, almost immedia- 
tely, you are going to send out a Commission 
m order to discuss whether }ou cannot, with a 
view to greater economy, reduce jour Native 
Army Money is everywhere wanted in India at this 
moment for railways, irrigation, education, pabho 
works, and social reform This is the moment at 
which ^QU propose to place on the Indian taxpa^erd 
this great burden Without farther erplanation 
this seema one of the most rash ventures which 
Hts Majesty's Government have yet taken in band. 

There is ooe paragraph m the despatch of the 
GovemoeDb o! India which has attracted little 
attention m this conotry, but which seems to me to 
be in a sense the most sigoidcant of all It says — 
" The only possible solntion of the difficulty would 
be gradually giving the Provinces a larger mea* 
sure of sell Governmenb until at last India would 
consist of a number of administrations autono- 
mous m all provincial affaus, with the Govern- 
meat of India above them all and possessing 
power to interfere in case of misgovemment, 
but ordmanly restricting their functions to mat- 
ters of Imperial concern ’ By Imperial matters 
are meant I suppose, the frontier and the Army. 
Such a federation of self govermng, quasi indepen- 
dent Stateo — whether good or bad, and m my view 
it IS bod — represents a scheme of Indian Govern- 
ment wholly different from that which has hitherto 
prevailed It is not by dividiog governments 
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(bat India has boon built up but by (ho oaistonco 
oi a etroDg contral nutUonty, controUiug and 
Gupcrvisin;; ail, \Tbieb you ba>o porsoadod >□ timos 
past tho Ixist of your statcsiaon and administrators 
to tako up it la truo that oa limo as i,ooo on 
thoro baa bcou a doicgatioa of powers to local 

gOYornmont8-~nn Inotitablo and propor process of 

which wo ba\o not >ot roaohod tho ond Bub if 
you aro goio;; lo ooutomplato, os this despatob 
indicatoa, a policy of eopamto States in India, a sorb 
of Homo Kulo all round— ifr John Bright s idoa 
of nn India duidod into soparato States with sopa* 
rata Go^ommonls, separate Armies, and so on— if 
you arogoing toabaodon that uniformity m tbs niam 
Govwnmont \n iho guvivug ptinciplos 
of your administration which you have hitherto 
obsorrod, tho result can only load through disrup* 
tion to disaster That is my foar Hfy fear about this 
ostahhshmont of tho capital at Delhi is that your 
Contral Government, instead of becoming stronger, 
will bocomo weaker My view is that you will 
bocomo dissociated from tfao life of India, and 
that gradually, as Provinces follow tho lioo you 
bavo laid down, your Viceroy m Delhi will 
bocomo a sort of puppet like the Mogala at the 
ond of tboir regime When trouble comes it will 
not bo by separata Provinces acting on their own 
account that India will be saved, but by a strong 
Contral Gevornmont ozeroising sufficient control 
over all 1 wish I could have accepted the decision 
of hia Ma]osty's GovommoDt in absolute silence 
but this House would be of little use and those of 
us who have sened in India would be of little use 
In the discharge of our duties, if on an occasion 
of such tremendous cooseQuence as this wO did 
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not fearlossiy stats what we behove to be tme 
(Cheers ) 

LORD CREWE S REPLY 
I did not expect that any of tho five noble 
lords, members of this House who have held the 
ofiice of Viceroy of India would be likely to start 
with any bias in favour of the proposals which 
His Majesty a Government and the Government 
of India have put forward It is not human 
nature for any man who has dona tho work of 
such an office with distinction to suppose that 
the same work will be as adequately dona by 
another man m on entirely different position The 
noble earl has recollections of great public events 
^ucrutn pars inagtui/ut when the Government of 
India was earned ou at Calcntta and be possesses 
many dehgbtlol and some sacred recollections of hie 
own Ufa there It is inconceivable therefore that 
either he or any other noble lord who has filled the 
same office can start with a bias in favour of so 
large a change But that does not mean that all 
the»e five noble lords share the whole of the objec 
tions which the noble lord has stated to our pohev, 
both as a whole and in Us details and that some 
of them may not have found reason when they have 
examined more closely into the matter to modify 
the objections which I admit they at first were 
naturally likely to entertain If 1 have anythmg to 
complain of in the speech of Lord Ourzoo it would 
be that tbronghout his tone was that of prosecutmg 
counsel I do not think he bos said one word m 
favour of any detail of any one of our suggestions 
and I could not help observing continual instances 
oi tho well disciphned exaggeration of the practised 
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advocate, who knows how to add a Iitfcio colour at 
sonio points and doopen shades at other points 
Tho earlier part ot Lord Carzon’s speech dealt not 
BO much with tho genoral merits or details of our 
plan as with the modo and time of its announce* 
moot Liko some other critics be described our 
action as unconstitutional, using tberebv a very 
hard and sometimes ill used word which seems 
almost to bavo degenerated into the condition o' a 
term of a general vituperation to which no special 
meaning may nacoasanly attach In this cap. 
however tho noble earl did attach something of a 
definition to his use of the word, because 
that we had violated the settled practice 
Constitution and bad screened ourselves from attack 
by the course we took As I listened to him I oonW 
not help congratulaliDg ourselves that wo hadscreen- 
ed ourselves from attack, because I do not know 
what hia method of criticism would have been if 
wa had not taken that particular precaution There 
are two sets of arguments upon which it is possible 
to accuse us of unconstitutional action One is that 
before framing and certainlv before carrying out, 
this policy we ought to have obtained the sanctioa 
of Farhameot and the other is that if it be granted 
that this action of ours is so purely executive that 
it was not necessary for us to obtain the previous 
sanction of Parliament even then that it was an 
improper thing that the anoouncomoat should have 
been made by His Majesty at the Durbar at Delhi 
Of course if the first of these charges could be sus* 
tamed the second would be also sustained Bocauso 
if It had been necessary for us to obtain previous 
Parliamentary sanction either to tho removal of 
the seat of Government from Calcutta to Delhi, or 
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to tt© ctcaUou o{ tha new ProvmcQ, it is obvious 
there would have been pabko disoussioo, aodthero' 
fore tbero would have boon no possibility of its 
being announced lor tbo first timo at tbo Durbar 
There seems to be somo mtsapprehonsion as to 
tbo origin o( our poUo^ I have soon it apokou of 
as though It had boon imposed upon the Govorn- 
mont of India from hero by His Majosti a Govein* 
ment in obedience to cortam abstract principles 
which are believed to bo those of the Liberal 
Patty That is, of course, altogetbec uutrua Tbo 
whole policy was worked out stop by step between 
tbo Govornmont of India and ourselves boro, as a 
series of Acts of Administration, in somo degree 
interdependent but distinct and separate m thorn* 
selves The noble earl remmdod us that even Lord 
Seacoasfield with all the gorgoousnoss of his 
Oriental Imagination, did not attempt to carry out 
the assumption of tbo title ol Empress of India by 
Queen Victoria without applying to Parliament 
That 13 perfectly true But thou, the change m 
the Boyal style was a matter which alTected this 
country as much as it did India I am disposed 
to agree with tbo noble lord that certain members 
of the party to which 1 belong then took a mis* 
taken kno in objecting to the assumption of the 
Imperial title, because events have proved that it 
was not merely harmless but was in itself desi- 
rable But I would tcmiod him that tbo backbone 
of the protest which Liborols then made against 
the assumption of tbo Imperial title was the 
hebef that the imaginatiou of Lord Beaconsfield 
would cause that title to be generally used here 
m substitution of the ancient stylo of King of 
England Then tbo noble earl went on to deal 
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With what 13 oallod tho partition of Bengal In 
speaking of the various circumstances connected 
with that partition rather than the partition itselfi 
the noble earl used a tone which I did not quits 
recognise remembering as 1 did the debate of June 
13, 1908 To day the noble earl told us that m 
bringing about that partition he know what the cri 
ticiam of the Opposition would be and that he deci- 
ded to bear the brunt of it But my recollection 
of the former debate is that the various noble lords, 
including the noble oarl, who were, or might have 
been, concerned m that partition, were almost 
tumbling over each other m their readiness to 
deny that what they called the credit of it ought to 
be claimed by them But at this moment we aie 
mainly concecoed with a comparison of tho manner 
in which that great administrative change, was 
brought about and that in which tbe ro partition of 
Bengal has been brought about by ue I thiol it is 
a fair comment that the partition of Bengal was 
treated by the Grovemment of India and the Secre 
tary of State as an administrative Act, not only 
requiting the sanction of Fariiameot, but one of 
which Parliament need not be informed When 
Viscount Midleton who was then Secretary for 
India made bis speech on tbe Indian Budget in 
the House of Commons that year ho nsvsr alluded 
to the subject of the partition of Bengal, although 
that 13 an occasion upon which all matters of 
importance to India are discussed Therefore I 
think wo can claim that the action of the then 
Government of India and Secretary of State was 
a precedent for not consulting Parliament pre- 
viously upon these proposals of ours Of course 
tho ultimate control of Parliament over Indian 
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affairs cannot ba rostnctad, and has m tha fact that 
it can, at any time, got ndof thosa wboaca tespon* 
siblo for the conduct of Indian affairs Bub 
Parliamout has not sought to discuss tbo details of 
tha administrative Acts of the Indian Government 
beforehand though it reserves to itself tha right of 
saying that those who carry out admmistrativa 
Acts, which they are entitled by law to carry out, 
must ba subioct to any penalty it may think fit to 
mffiot upon them if these Acts are disapproved I 
confess that it seeme to me that, m taking the Uno 
bo did on that particular point, tha noble aatl was 
walking on somewhat thin ice, because he spoke 
almost as though India bad a Parliamentary system 
He spoke without Fesorvn or explanation of the 
representative bodies whoso approval ought to have 
been sought beforehand, and ho seemed to take up a 
position in that regard which some of those who 
are called m India very advanced politicians would, 
I think, hesitate to take up It is, after ail, idle 
to pretend that there is anything resembling a 
Parhamentary system m India 

Earl Curzon When I talked about consulting 
representative bodies m India I was not alluding to 
Legislative Councils I was alluding to the Cham 
bers of Commerce aud vanous associations in the 
country who have always been consulted by the 
Government whenever any decisive change was 
contemplated 

The Marquess of Ciewe I am verv glad to have 
that explanation , and it wiU be useful because I am 
afraid that others might have fallen into the same 
error as I did Apparently the noble earl was 
using the word 'representative in its purely 
descriptive sense But of course the charge may 
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still bo levollod against us that, tboagh wo did not 
como to Farhament or bring tbs Ime of our policy 
boforo any official bodies id India, wo ought to 
have thrown it on the table to the world at largo 
for publio discussion To turn for ono moment 
to the partition of Bengal It is quite true that 
that wasm some degree discussed If I remember 
aright, m the spring of 1904 the noble earl himself 
attended soma meetings in Eastern Bengal — that 
13 to say. in that part of the province m winch the 
change was liLely to he particularly aooeptabie, 
in which he foreshadowed the wider scheme and 
the possible creation of a Lieutenant Governor 
Let mo ask you to consider for a moment what 
would have beou the result if we had adopted the 
GOursQ of throwing our scheme on the table for dis 
cussions m the Press We could foresee, and 
1 do not think we should have been wrong, who 
would be the particular parties who would take 
exception to the particular parts of our sohomo the 
reasons for which they would take those objections, 
and the manner in which they would take tbeni It 
is as we bold, one of the merits of tho schema that 
it docs nob represent the tnnmpb of any one parti* 
oular patty or creed among tho different parties and 
creeds involved, and there are therefore some 
features of it which almost any party of section, 
if tbev could get the rest of the scheme, would 
wish to see away For instance, I have no doubt 
that a great many of tbo mbabitants of Bengal 
would have thought the scheme an infinitely better 
one if the Presidency of Bengal bad been coustitut* 
od just as wo constituted it, but if at the samo 
time Calcutta was left as the capital They would 
undoubtedly have preferred that On the other hand. 
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tbelklabomodan population oi Esistotn Bengal, speak- 
ing generally, would have ptolarred to maintain tho 
greatnumencal propondorancowbich they woregiToa 
under tho noble earl’s sobcimom Eastern Bengal If 
they could have kept that, they would have welcomed 
on several diS'erent grounds the transference of 
capital from Calcutta to Delhi Suppose, thorelore, 
for tho sake of argument we had made this question 
a subject of poiuted controversy in this country, 
announcing that it was an adnninistrative act that 
wo intend to carry oat. bub that we should be glad 
to bear wbat various peopio bad to say upon it. 
IThero would undouhte^y have been a marked and 
bvely agitation m Calcutta among the Bogbsb re- 
sidents there. I dace say the noble earl would have 
led part of the agitation which was going to be 
earned on in this country It would have boon, 1 
think, a regrettable agitation It might have led — 
and I myself should greaUy have regretted tba 
oixcumstances bub I should in no way have shrunk 
from it — lb might have led to the application to soma 
of the English papers m Calcutta of tbs more extre- 
me ngours of the PreaS Act, which, of course, might 
be appbed to them as much as to the vernacular 
Preas There would also, no doubt, have bean a cer- 
tain degree of agitation on the lines mentioned by the 
noblaeaclamongthoMabomedansof Eastern Bengal. 
Apart from those two communities, I do not hesitate 
to say that all the rest of India would have support- 
ed U3 on tho general merits of the scheme as a 
whole jost aa they aro supporting us now I do not 
think the a^fcation would have produced the imme- 
diate disappearance from the scene of the Viceroy 
and myself But it would have bean an agitation 
of soma violence, poasiUy of soma length, and it 
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^vould have left a groat deaf of ill feeling behind it 
And I ask — What ivoald have been gained by it ? 
Why was it necessary to embark on a Press agita 
tion or an agitation by public meeting upon this 
senes of purely administrative acts ? 

I come to the ne-^t half of the charge of unconsti* 
tutional action — namely, that the announcement 
should not havebeen madeby His Majesty m person 
I do not draw any diatinction, I do not think it is 
possible to draw any, between any announcement 
made on such an occasion by His Majesty s own lips 
or made on his behalf and at bis command by 
the Yiceioy in bis presence So far as the effect 
of those two annouDcomonts is concerned tbo 
former of course weighs more in graodear and 
solemnity, bub as rogaids the absolute necessity 
of carrying out the anDOUDComent thus made, it 
applies not loss to an anoounoomont made at 
His Majesty s command It seems to come to 
this that tbo opinion of tbo noble carl and those 
who agree with him is that no annoaocomont 
ought to bo made at Delhi by or on behalf of His 
Majesty which would cause any difforonco of 
opinion m India If that is so it scorns to mo 
to come very near to saying that no announcomont 
should bo made at tbo Durbar at all You can 
hardly suggest any form of aonouncemont whiali 
could bo made at the Durbar which might not bo 
a subject of dispute and ovon of discontent to 
a certain number of people in India Dvon tbo 
most crude and Onontil form of announcement, 
that of mere largess is open to tlio pa.>sibla ohjee 
UoQ that its distribution may causo discontent 
The same would apply ovon moro strongly to the 
remission of any tax because tho remission of one 
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tax may easily causa at least as much discontent 
as the impooitioa o! another Tbo answer, I 
thinh, to tba objoctioa that it was not wise for 
this announcement to bo made by His iTajesty 
at the Durbar la the geoaral gratification which 
was caused all over India by the fact that 
this important and, m some points of view, 
solemn announcement was mada on the most 
solemn occasion that has occurred m the recent 
history of India. I am convinced that there would 
have bceu a feehng all over India of bitter disappoint* 
moat if it bad turned out that the Durbar was 
merdy an occasion for tha spectacle of pageantry, 
however unesampled and however magmheant, 
and that no setions meaning was to ba attached 
to the unique event of the Emg Emperor’s visit 
In out view the occasion and the subjeoti 
QspeciaUy, of course, that of the transfer of tha 
Capital, were absolutely wedded together, and to 
have attempted to shirk tha rCbponsibiUty of ma^ng 
this aunouncementon tha particular occasion of the 
Dotbar would simply have shown a mete timidity 
on oar part — a timidity of which I think wa should 
havo been (airly and justly accused if within a year 
QE the period which might havo been thought a pro* 
per interval, we had introduced this poUcy simply 
as part of our ordmary administrahon and govern* 
ment of India 


In one sense, of conrse, tbero is no such place as 
tbo Capital of India, becauso the seat of government 
m India is tbo place m which the Viceroy sum* 
mons his Council together But wa have always 
spoken of Calcutta as tho capital, and I am not 
going to say a word m depreciation of the ments or 
historical asi^ociaUons of Calcutta Still, to anyone 
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who looks at tha map ot India, it does seem a some- 
what smgular and remarkable fact that the Govern- 
znent of India should be carried on for a short 
period of the year at Calcutta and for the rest of 
the year at Simla If one might venture to make a 
fanciful historical parallel it is rather as though, 
during the great days of the Holy Boman Empire, 
the government of all Europe has been carried on 
about three months in Barcelona, and for the rest 
of year at St hlontz or some other village in the 
higher Alps The arrangement is m itself a most 
singular one, and I think it cannot be disputed that 
in minds of the great many educated Indians thers 
has been a growing feeling that the stay m the bills 
has become not merely a question of hot wea- 
ther migration, but a regular settlement, and does 
more to impress on the mind that British rule 
18 an ahen rule than almost any other feature 
connected with oar Govommont m India The 
noble earl has given as to undorstand that m 
making tbs change the same objectioa which has 
been advanced m some quarters to the long stay of 
the Government ot Simla — namely, its isolation — • 
will apply still 1 can quito understand that that 
danger is one which ought to bo guarded against, 
but after all Delhi is not Simla It is a largo city, 
it IS a groat emporium of trade, and it is tbo most 
important railway luoctioo in India It is thorofore 
hardly fair, I think, to comparo it for this purpose 
with the charming but isolated sottlomont in the 
hills It IS quite truo that it will bocomo tbo duty 
of tbo Govornmont of India, particularly of the 
dopartmont of commorco and industry, to keep 
m close touch with the mam currant of Indian 
opmioD, and m somo respects it will bo m a better 
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position to do what it has boon m tbo post I 
cannot bohova (or a moment that tbo commercial 
interests of Calcutta will suffer in any way by 
tbe obango, and I believe that is tbo sound opinion 
of Calcutta itself There is an opinion that her 
inffueoco will be more marked, that she will bo able 
to put her case more forcibly, and that as the 
tendency to bigger provinoial mdopondonca of which 
the noble earl spoke grows, bor tndopondonco must 
ID some degree grow with it 
Tbe noble earl wont on to speak of Delhi as the 
new seat of government Ho described, ho will 
forgive me for saying, m rather appalling terms the 
position of Delhi as a city of tombs in view of its 
past history The only other important transfer 
of a capital that has taken place in tbo memory 
of anybody now alive was also ooo from a modem 
city to what may be described as a city oi tombs 
in quite as full a sense as Delhi Up to 1864 Turin 
was the capital of tbe House of Savoy and tbe State 
of Piedmont In that year tbo transfor of tbe 
capital was made to Ploronoo, and by general 
admission that was a stop towards making Borne 
the capital whonevor that was possible Sis years 
later it did become possible and Borne, tbo oity of 
tbe dead strewn with relics of decay, became the 
contro of all Italy and remains, and we bops always 
will remain tbe capital of Italy When the Gov- 
ernment of Italy moved to Tloronce there was great 
agitation Thoto was oven some violenoe, and some 
loss of Ufo took place Then one of tbo most bril- 
bant heroes of the Itaban renovation appealed to 
his countrymen not to set town against town m 
rivalry but to think of the interests of Italy as a 
whole The tone of that spoooh was very different 
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from that adopted by a great many of the advocates 
of Calcutta as the perpetual British capital of India, 
though 1 am glad to thmk that the occurrences 
that followed m Turin bavo not followed in Cal* 
cutta The noble earl very fairly and properly 
drew attention to the care that will have to bo 
taken in planning the new portions of Delhi m 
regard to sanitation I can assure him that wo 
are most desirous to obtain the best possible advice, 
and shall not move in too great a burry, although 
I hope that we shall not waste any time and that 
certainly we shall not run any risks of sotting apart 
for tbo now capital any part of the environment of 
Delhi which cannot be thoroughly drained or islmblo 
to doods, or IS otherwise objectionable on sauitary 
grounds I bavo groat hopes of securing for tbo pur 
poses of advice somo of the best opinion to bo found 
on the question of town engineering and planning, 
and we shall bo able to have these opmiODS before 
us before we take any stops of an irrorocablo kind 
towards starting our now buildings I can assure 
the noble carl that there la no doubt whatever that 
a copious and good water supply will bo certainly 
obtained for the now portion of Delhi 

I do not dcsiro to dwell on tbo point touched 
upon by the noble cat) os to tbo strategical ques* 
tions raised by tbo transfer As ho frankly admit 
tod, tbo case is much altorod siuco the Duke of 
Wellington spoko and when it nad to be frankly 
odmitt^ o\ on by that horoio personage that it was 
necessary for tbo scat of sour Government to bo 
somowboro quite close to tbo coast in order, if tbo 
worst come to the worst, that tbo Viceroy and all 
his surroundings might bo safely picked on boird a 
man of war Wo aroa long way from that state of 
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things, and I do not bclioro that tho foars osprcssod 
by tho Doblo carl as to tho risks to tho Govoramont 
of India bomg so far mtaod aro well grounded 
When all is said and dono tho noblo earl will romom* 
ber that supposing a stato of things wero to atiso m 
somo form of an omooto or somo mihtary dihicultics 
might threaten tho Goiornmont of India, our posi* 
tion at Simla would not bo very strong, though, of 
couTso, wo should bo both at Simla and at Delhi in 
tho immodiato ncigbboorhood of a strong force, 
supposing it was nocossary to employ forco at all 
I pass on to tho strictures of tho noblo carl upon 
tho separation of the Government of India from 
the Govorument of Bengal Ho soemed to think 
that of the various reasons given in tho published 
despatches for dosiriog to divoi co these two Govern 
meats, there was only ono of real meaning and 
substance — namely, that it was thought desirable 
to get the Govornmoot of India away from Bengali 
mHocnco He somewhat challenged mo on that 
particular point that it was a desirable thing and 
alleged that it was bad fortbe Government of India 
and tho Government of Bengal I take up that 
challenge and do so quite dehberately because of 
these proposals there was not ono that had more in 
fluence on my mind than the importance of breaking 
the association botwcea the two Govemmonts It 
happens that I have bad official opportunity of 
watching the working of a great many different 
systems of government m tho British Empire, 
ranging from the purely responsible government of 
a self governing Dominion to the purely despotic 
forms of government I can say without hesitation 
that in no part of the world I can think of, do I 
know of a system that seems to me so badly adapted 
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from that adopted by a great many of the ac^vocates 
of Calcutta as the perpetual British capital i?f India, 
though I am glad to thmk that the occurrences 
that followed in Turin bavo not followed m 
outfca The noble earl very fairly and properly 
drew attention to the care that will hav® to be 
taken m planning the now portions of I^slbi in 
regard to sanitation I can assure him that we 
are most desirous to obtain the best possible advice, 
and shall not move m too groat a burry, although 
I hope that wo shall not waste any time aod that 
certainly we shall not run any risks of setting apart 
for the new capital any part of the enviroDxneot of 
Delhi which cannot be thoroughly dramed orishabla 
to fiooSs, or la oVnerwUe o’bjoc^uona'o'ie on 
grounds I have great hopes of securing for the pur* 
poses of advice some of the best opinion to bP found 
on the question of town engineering and planning* 
and we shall bo able to have those opimons before 
us before we take any stops of on irrovocablo kind 
towards starting our new buildjogs I can assure 
the noble earl that there is no doubt wbatovsr that 
a copious and good water supply will bo certainly 
obtained for tbo new portion of Delhi 
1 do not desire to dwell on tbo point touched 
upon by the noble earl as to the strategical ques* 
tions raised by tho transfer As he frankly admit* 
tod, tho case is much altorod siaco tho Duke of 
Wellington spoko and when it oad to bo frankly 
admitted oven by that horoio porsonago tbatit was 
necessary for tho scat of your Government to bo 
somewhoro quito close to tho coast in order, if the 
worst camo to tho worst, that tho Viceroy aud all 
hia surroundings might he fiafoly packed on buard a 
man of war Wo arc a long way from that state of 
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thicgs, and I do not bobevo that the fears expressed 
by the noble earl as to tbo risks to tbe Government 
of India by being so far inland are well grounded. 
Wben all IS said and done tbo noble earl vnll remem- 
ber that supposmg a state of things were to arise m 
some form of an emeuto or some military di&culties 
might threaten the Government of India, our posi- 
tion at Simla would not be very strong, though, of 
course, we should be both at Simla and at Delhi m 
the immediate neighbourhood of a strong force, 
supposing it was necessary to employ force at all 
I pasa on to tbe slnctures of tbe noble carl upon 
tbo separation of the Government of India from 
tbo Goiemmonb of Bengal He seemed to think 
that of tbe various reasons given m tbo pubhshed 
despatches for desiring to divorce these two Govern- 
ments, there was only one of real meaning and 
substance — namely, that it was thought desirable 
to get tbe Government of India away from Bengali 
induenco He somewhat challenged me on that 
particular point that it was a desirable thing and 
alleged that it was bad for tbe Govemment of India 
and the Government of Bongal 1 take up that 
cballeuge and do so Quite dobberately, because of 
these proposals there was not one that had more m- 
flucuce on my mind than tbe importance of breakmg 
the association between the two Governments It 
happens that I have bad official opportunity of 
watching tbe working o! a groat many different 
systems of government in the British Empire, 
tanging from the purely responsible government of 
a self governing Dominion to the purelj despotic 
forms of government I can say without hesitation 
that m no part of the world I can think of, do I 
know of a system that seems to me so badly adapted 
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to stand tbs stress of a difScnlt period as the rela* 
tions existing between the Govamnaent of India and 
of Bengal, I say that without the slightest imputa' 
tion of a personal character When times are diffi- 
cult there la no fault you can suggest in a system 
of government so dangerous as ill defined responsibi- 
lity, whioh IS exactly what has occurred m this case 
The noble earl stated thathe himself did not experi- 
ence any iDconvemenco of that land, but then I 
think I am right in saying that during the whole 
period he was in relations with Calcutta a peaceful 
state of thmgs existed, and that the groat difficulties 
in the state of Bengal had not occurred In this con- 
nection I may quote from a Calcutta newspaper, 
which seems to mo to put this part of tho case as 
clearly as one could desire I guoto from the 
* Statesman ’ ono of the pnocipal Calcutta organs, 
which did not tako a favourable view of our pro- 
posals. but which after considoration modified Its 
Tiow, at any rate to somo extent — 

‘ There arc very strong arguments m favour of 
the change, as wo pointed out in dealing with the 
question a fortnight ago Ono of those arguments 
IS the increasing difficulty under present day condi- 
tions of mamtaming Calcutta as the hoadguartors 
both of the Impenal and of a groat Provincial 
Government Such an arrangomont is bad for both 
parties So long as there is dual control 

provincial autonomy is impossible " 

The House will eoo. tboroforo, that the Viceroy 
and I are by no moans alono lu the opinions wo 
hold, as the noble oari soomod to thfnk 

I will only deal very bnolly riilb tho question of 
tbo probablo cost of tboso ofaangos bocauso it is a 
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matter on ^rhicb, of course. everybody ts entitled to 
form bis own opimon. ‘When tbe noble oarl tolls 
US that tbe calculations of costs, mstead of bemg 
£ 4,000,000, may nee to £10,000,000, and even up 
to £12,000,000, wbicb I understand, is tbe noble 
earl's own figure, unless one could see a thoroughly 
detailed account of bow these estimates bare been 
reached it is very difficult to argue about them It 
IS only fair to point out that it would not be wise 
to treat these estimates m the manner which noble 
lords opposite from their long espenence would 
naturally bo tempted to treat estimates of the kmd 
made by Dopaitmonts m India, It was of coorso 
true that the practice of estimating m India has been, 
and probably remains to some extent, open to a good 
deal of criticism Tbo vice of uudor estimatiou 
bos, DO doubt, been very common, but tboao matters 
will uot bo subject to ordinary departmental 
control Tbo Govommeot of India are quite deter* 
mined to dovote, not merely special initial attention, 
but special coutinuous control, to Ibo care of the 
great works which wiU have to bo carnod out , and 
tbo wbolo of tbo work will, I hope, bo so completely 
camod ont in tbo bgbt of day that tbo danger of 
under estimation, or of any flagrant excess of cost 
during tbo process of construction will bo as far os 
possible a\oidod As tbo noble carl pointed out, 
tbo taking of land is lo itsolf but a very small part 
of tbo process Tbo Govommout of India ha\o 
annouDcotl their intoution of taking a very largo 
amount of land, and, owing to tbo provisions of tbo 
land laws of Indio, that land can be obtained for 
pubbo purposes without any roforonco to tbo possi* 
bio onb&QComcnt of value by roasou of tbo uses to 
which it may bo put Tbo cstimaU^ of tbo Govom* 
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to stand the stress of a difficult period os the rela* 
tioDS existing between the Government of India and 
of Bengal, I say that without the slightest impata 
tion of a personal character When times are diffi* 
cult there is no fault you can suggest m a system 
of government so dangerous as ill defined responsibi* 
lity, which IS exactly what has occurred m this case 
The noble earl stated that he himself did not experi* 
ence any inconvenience of that land, hut then I 
thmk I am right m saying that during the whole 
period be was m relations with Calcutta a peaceful 
state of things existed, and that the great difficulties 
in the state of Bengal had not occurred In this eou' 
neotion I may quote from a Calcutta newspaper, 
which seems to mo to put this port of the case as 
clearly as one could desire Z quote from the 
“Statesman" one of the principal Calcotta organs, 
which did not take a favourable view of our pro* 
posals, but which after considoratiou modiQod its 
view, at any rate to some extent — 

* There are very strong arguments m favour of 
the change, as wo pointed out in dealing with the 
question a fortnight ago One of tboso arguments 
IS the increasing difficulty under present day oondi 
tions of maintaining Calcutta os tbo headquarters 
both of tbo Imperial aod of a groat Provincial 
Government Such an arraugoment is bad for both 
parties So long as tboro is dual control 

provincial autonomy is impossible." 

Tbo House will see. tboroforo, that tbo Viceroy 
and I aro by no moans olono in tho opinions \\o 
hold, as tbo noblo carl scomod to think 

I will only deal very briefly with tbo question of 
tbo probable cost of those chansos because it is a 
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menti of India do not profoss to be eshaustive for 
reasons wbiuh your Lordships wall know and you 
are entitled to put this down as a further indictment 
against the secrecy with which the proceedings 
were conducted But I snould venture to ospress 
the hope — it is difBcult to speak with certainty — 
that though much may be done m throe years — it 
IS impossible to suppose that all tho works in con 
ncction with th'' new capital will he completed m 
three years — the total result may not largely exceed 
the sum suggested by tho Government of India 
I will deal briefly with tho other points raised 
by the noble oarl Ho is ono of those I gather, 
who think tbore is something lo the constitution 
at Bengal or tho Beoga/ts which causes it to dxSoe 
from other parts of India at any rate from Bom 
bay and Madras and makes it desirable tboroforo 
that the Bengalis should bo ruled by Civil servants 
and not by a Governor to Council I do not on 
tirely follow that boliof I quitosoo it is impossible 
not to 600 the forco of tho argument that whon the 
Viceroy was at Calcutta it would havo been an 
exceedingly diilloult thing to place also in Calcutta 
another Englishmau of gonoral ospononco to carry 
on a sort of rival Govomment With regard to 
Eastern Bengal I cannot bolp thinking tint tho 
noble oarl laid on bis colours rather too thickly 
It 13 quite clear that the Mabomodau populations 
of Eastern Bengal caooot hko tho dimmuLiou of 
the enormous numerical proportiou which they 
possessed m tho province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam It has boon suggostod that a number of 
olaborato special arrangomontsougbt to bo made by 
which they would socuro power in various bodies 
throughout the Ftosldonoy and soauro a distinet por 
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tioa of pubbc offices Ik seems to me that the best 
way to correct the balance against the Hahomedans 
in any part of India is to give them, even thongh 
it may mean considerable eipenditure, a chance of 
improving their position on canal terms with their 
Hindu fellow subjects That is bes>t done, I behave, 
by mcreasmg their facilities for edncation. It 13 
one of the most gratifying facts with regard to the 
Mahomedan population of India that so many of 
them are becoming ahve to the advantages of m* 
creased educational facilities and it would certainly 
be our earnest desire to bnog those facihties within 
the reach of as many ilabomedons as we poaaibly 
can As regards tbo particular repartition of 
Bengal, the Habomedan commomty seems to me 
to have shown remarkable sense and remarkable 
self rcstramt m the way m which they have taken 
it IVe foresaw that they wonld not like it but a 
great many of them — the moat repre»eotative of 
them — have refused to join m anything in the 
nature of an agitation boatile to the Government. 
The noble earl claims apparently that the msti* 
tntion of the new Lieutenant Goremorship of 
Bastem Bengal and Assam has been a complete and 
untjualibed succc&s I should like to give the 
utmost credit to tbo able officers coucemed but it 
seems to me impossible to dcscrtbo the provmca 
as m itself constituting a great success Tbecom* 
bination of Assam and Extern Bengal has never 
been liked by Assam A&aam I think, began to 
feel to on mcreasmg citent that it was overshadow* 
cd Eastern Bengal, and its identity to some 
oatent obscured I behave; therefore, that the re 
erection of A&»am into an independent Chief 
Commissioncrship will bo tboronghly popular m 
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Assam itself As Tegaxds tba issideBco of the 
Govemor of Bengal I do no& think it would be 
possible to place a statutory obligation upon him to 
spend a certam time of the year at Dacca I am 
certain that both the new Governor m Conned of 
Bengal and the Viceroy with whom he will no doubt 
discuss tbe question will be convinced that it will 
be necessary m order to hold the proper balance 
between the different parts of tbe Provmce and to 
avoid slippmg back into the unfortnnate state of 
thmga before the partition, to spend a certain part 
of the year at that place 

In considering the ments or dements of the 
schema it is necessary to regard it as a whole and 
to consider the balance of tbe different parts The 
noble earl seemed to give colour to tbe belief that 
the whole matter has been earned out is the spmt 
of harry, which be truly point^ out is foreign both 
to tbe Government of India and to the India 
Office As a matter of fact tbe consideration of 
the question began more than a year ago and smee 
then it was the subject of close thought and of the 
freest consideration within tbe limited area of 
discussion to which it was necessarily kept The 
mom question we bad to ask, particularly when 
the discussion reached the point at which it became 
likely that we should suggest tbe anuouncemoat 
at tbe Delhi Durbar — was whether there ware 
people whose interests and welfare were likely 
to bo ID any degree compromised or mjured by 
the new policy It was quite possible that the 
injury inflicted upon some class of persons might 
be so grave as in tbe opinion of impartial observers 
to outweigh any beneflts which could bo obtained 
from the change That 1 gather to bo tbe opinion 
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of tho noblo carl. Bot I honestly believe he will 
find himself a member of a very small minority, 
oven in this country t and in India ha will find him* 
self a member of an almost infinitesimal minority, 
for tho general reasons which are given in tho two 
despatches of thoGovemmontof India areconsiderod 
by public opinioix in India as conclusively showing 
that tho benefits to bo obtained from tho change 
are greater than any damage of substance or of 
sentiment which could bo sustmned by any class of 
the community. 

I tboroforo say without hesitation that, in spite 
of the most powerful and well-directed attack of 
tho noblo carl, I remain entirely unrepentant both 
as to tho general features of the sohemo and also as 
to tho fact that the f»Ucy bad the honour of being 
announced by the ^ng in Durbar at Delhi. After 
oil tho opinion of India is what rcallv matters. 
I should like to remind tbo Honso of tho very 
remarkable message which was sent from India 
after His Majesty had loft and was published in 
the newspapers on the day ho reached England. 
It was unique and unprecedented in tho respect 
that it representod tbo sponlaaoous and joint action 
of tbo Indian Princes and tboso who in one way 
or another are cotitlod to speak tho educated 
opinion of British India. It was organised by some 
of tho most powerful representatives and also some 
of tbo most conserrativo among Indian rulers ; and 
it was also authorised by some of tboso who aro 
81>okcn of as tho most rcprcscnlalivo of tbo advanced 
pobUcians in India. I do not think it attracted tho 
attention It should havo in this country, because, 
naturally and properly, it was sent through tho 
Viceroy, and It was supposed on that account to 
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possess somotbing of an official character As a 
matter of fact it had nothing whatever to do with 
the Viceroy or the Government of India, and the 
Viceroy did not oven know of the intentions of the 
writers until the whole matter was settled 1 think 
one is entitled to tako that message as expressing 
what I behove and what I know is the general cpi 
nion of all classes m India, namely, that the making 
of this announcement by Hia Majesty at Delhi was 
one of the great and most notable features of the 
occasion and that the kind of criticism which has 
been suggested by tbo noble lord and by some others, 
namely, that in offenng our advice to Hts Majesty 
tomaketbis announcement on that occasion we were 
committing a breach of propriety, and indeed doing 
whatever may be meant by tbatsomowbat vague 
word unconstitutional, has not entered the mind of 
the Indian people as a wholo or of those who either 
m British India or m the Native States are entitled 
to speak as their representatives 
The Earl of Minto, said that this was the 
first occasion on which be bad had the honour of 
addressing their lordships since his return from 
India, and be confessed that m many ways he would 
have preferred not to tako part in the debate Ha 
wished that for many reasons patent to their lord* 
ships it might have boon possibleto avoid altogether 
the discussion of the points raised yesterday by 
Earl CuEzoD, but at tbo same time he felt very 
strongly that it would bo impossible to refrain 
from a discussion of the policy of bis Majesty’s 
Governmont, effecting vast changes of momentous 
Imperial importance As the last member of that 
House who bad had tbo honour to hold tbo high 
position of Viceroy of India and as having lately 
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beOD mtiinatoly connoctoS with its publio affairs ha 
felt that he was not entitled to keep silence 

Unfortunately, any criticism of the policy they 
wore considering, which was quite unknown until 
it was divulged m his Majesty’s pronouncement 
at the Durbar at Delhi, ran tho risk of being 
mistaken m India as a criticism of his Majesty s 
personal action, and indiiectly of their Majesties’ 
visit to India, than which nothing could be further 
from their lordships’ intention Therefore tho 
position was a very dehoato one His Majesty’s 
Government were answerable for it, and ho thought 
that it ought never to bava arisen It would be a 
calamity if anything said in that Houso should m 
tbo slightest degree mar the magnihcent results of 
tboir Majesties’ visit to India The greatness of the 
Imperial idea that prompted that visit the determi 
nation with which the Cing persisted in it m ths 
face of great diffienlties, the courage with which 
then Majesties faced much hard work and exertion 
and not a little personal nsk, bad certainly won 
tbcir admiration, white tho magniffcont reception 
they met with from their Indian subjects of every 
nationahty, religion and caste bore great testimony 
to tho loyal devotion of India to the Throne which 
their Majesties sympatbotio personality bad dono 
so much to confirm It was his lot to servo for 
five anxious years m India years of political un* 
rest, when tbo political ntmosphora was dangerously 
heated Lord Motley know well tho stress of those 
times, and ho would always bo grateful to tbo noblo 
viscount for tho spirited support that howas always 
ready to give him Boforoho sailed forhomogreatad* 
ministrativo reforms had boon introducod and many 
of tho just claims of India had been recognised These 
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kad alroadv dono a \OTy gioat deal to rostoro cond* 
dcuco m tbo justico of British nilo, and a daogorous 
BtDouldonog discootont had ovorywhoro givoo way 
to a much moro (rioadly foaliug But somothtog 
moro was wanted, somotbiog that would impress 
uiioD tbo poopio of India that they, together with 
tbeir British follow subjects, owed allegiauco to tbo 
samo groat King, that thoy wore together soouro of 
hi3 constant sympathy, and that thoy together shared 
ID the intorosts of tbo Empire, and ho earnestly 
hoped that their Majesties* visit to India had stamp* 
od tbo relations of British and Indian populations 
with tho seal of a lasting friendship In The Tviies 
of robruary 5 there was published a " Message from 
the Bnneoa and Poopio of India to the Poopio of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” which would seem to 
him scarcely to have attract^ tbo notice it dosorvodi 
and which after oonvoyiog ”to tbo groat English 
nation an expression of their cordial good will and 
fellowship.” continued ” Tboir Imperial Majesties, 
by their gracious demeanour, tbeir unfailing sjm 
patby, and tbeir deep solicitude for tbe welfare of all 
classes, have drawn closer tho bonds that unite 
England and India and have deepened and inton* 
sided tbe traditional fooling of loyalty and devotion 
to tho Throne and Person of the Sovereign which 
has always cbaiacterized tho Indian people ” And 
tbo message concluded with those weighty words — 
" They are conddent that this groat and historic 
event marks the begiuning of a now era ensuring 
greater happiness, prosperity, and progioss to tho 
poopio of India under the aegis of the Crown,” 

In tho face of the welcome evidence of so much 
good work one could not be too careful to avoid in 
any way marring its fntnro results , one could only 
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approach with the greatest caation the considera- 
bon o£ the policy of hia Majesty’s Govemtoent con- 
tained in the King s pronoancement at Delhi He 
had no intention of attempting to deal in detail with 
the points under discussion He would rather 
confine himself to a very few remarks as to the 
mauuex in which any previous knowledge of these 
great changes bad been withheld from the British 
and I ndia n public until they were announced as an 
accepted polIoywhicb,witboQt any opportunity what- 
ever oi oonaidenng it they were expected to approve 
He readily admitted that there was much that was 
attractive m the move to Ddoi, the capital of the 
old Mogul Empire Ha had often, whilst in India, 
tahmd over such a possibility He was well 
aware of the warm approval each a suggestion would 
meet with from the great Chiefs of Central India 
and Bajpatana, whilst the advantages of removing 
the enlarged Legislative Connells from the political 
sorronn^gs of Calcntta could not be lost sight 
of But on the other hand the interests of CaL 
cutta could not with justice be ignored — the inter 
esta of great mercantUe houses and of tradesmen 
The expense, too, of the move was bound to be 
enormous, for be eJtogetber disregarded the Govern 
meat of India a estimate of four millions and 
there were strategical considerations as to the best 
locality fox the capital fzom a military point of 
view, as to which the best mihtary advice was an 
Imp&nal necessity whilst surely the fact that Cal 
cutta bad been the capital of our Eastern Empire 
for over 150 years, that from tbs days of Clivo and 
Warren Hastings her history bad been associated 
with many glorious deeds aod the names of many 
groat administrators, enbtled her case to senoas 
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pubho cousidcraUoD Ilts Mnjciitj's Government 
appeared to bo ready enough to recognize the senti 
moQtal urgumoata o( Bougal Surely DrtUeb bonti* 
meat had a claim not less then they bad to bo 
regarded Throughout tlio lucagro correspondonoo 
whloh had eo far been submitlod to them hotween 
the Government of India and his Majesty's 
Government ho found very littlo trace of a duo 
appreciation of tho grave issues involved in any 
removal of tho seat of Govommout 

Tho same eocrcoy had boon maintained m 
rospoot to the reorganization of tho Provinco of 
Bengal Lord Cur/on s partition of Bengal had 
become law before ho arrived in India, and ho was 
not called upon to deal with its merits or dements 
Ho hstoood jestorday with tho greatest interest 
to what tho noble earl told tboir lordships of 
the careful study which pcocodod tho introduction 
of the partition legislatiou of tho thought that 
was devoted to that logistation, and of the appro 
hoDsioDs in regard to tho future as to tho results 
of a reconsideration of that partition and bo shared 
with him in the approbonsions that ho expressed 
But, though he had nothing to do with the 
legislations oSoctmg partition, ho saw a groat 
deal of the aftermath — the aftermath of unrest, 
of a dangoious unrest — that followed And during 
those years of unrest bo had, naturally, peou 
bar opportunities of knowing what was going on 
behind the scenes and of forming some ludgmont 
as to the gonumonoss of tho so called national 
agitation which was id many ways encouraged to 
rally to the cry of partition and, notwithstand 
mg the oxtraordmary and belated discovery of 
the Govemmont of India as to the resentment 
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'whicli tbey told tbem iras stiU as strong as ever 
m both the Becgals, he nnbesitatiDgly asserted 
that there was scarcely any genuine national feeling 
at all lu the Bengal agitation against partition 
The ongmal agitation in Bengal was really in close 
touch with the subterranean and dangerous agita 
tion which had been going on for some years in 
India, and which had not had the opportunity of 
showing itself above ground before Lord Curzon s 
partition legislation was rntrodnced 

Lord Mac Donnell asked if the noble lord would 
give the date of this subterranean agitation 

The Earl of Mmto replied that roughly it was 
three or four years before the partition, which 
became a useful peg upon which political agitators 
could bang theur gnevances He could assure tbeir 
lordships that when he left India the agitation 
against partition was stone dead He felt bound in 
justice to wnat he knew of Lord Curzon’s partition 
to say what be had 

Throughout bis term of otBce the Government of 
India warmly supported Lord Curzon s policy in 
the Bongals They were told from home that 
" partition was a * settled fact They over and 
over again asserted that it must continue to be so 
They assured the Mahomedan popnlation of 
Eastern Bengal of their appreciation of their loyal 
ty and our dctomunatioa to safeguard their interests 
Ho should think tboro was scarcely a Civil set 
vant m India who bad not declared that it would 
bo impossible for any British Goiernment to 
rovorso the decision it hod como to Only lost 
summer during the Coronation festivities bo was 
approached by a distinguished Bengali loader who 
asked if. in view of tbo King s visit to India, tbero 
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'Taa no posaibility of a roiorsal of Lord CurzOD * 
P’xrtttion, ond bo told biui that no Govorntaont of 
India could possibly ontortain tho idea of such a 
thing And now tbo doclarations of tho Govoni* 
I'rm'r ropoatod ovor and over again sinco 

idOo, had boon disowned, with no opi>ortunity fo^^ 
any expression of opinion from tbo publio in India 
or at homo Such a poboy could but doprociato 
tho reputation of British rule in India 

Uoforring to tho gift of Prosidonoy gosornmont 
^ (oTOi of govornmont of 
wniob bo was not onamourod Ho bad always 
018 iitod the power that oxistod of direct communi' 
Sfii H the Secretary of State, which bo did 
to tbo authority of tho para- 
nohtica?thrtH,lw^°‘^‘i‘‘' ^oPCal wasfullof advanced 
tbo croatesb Political ramifications which 

unra®vclU®f find difficulty m 

and telegraph cooimumc^o^^ft ^ 
possible for corrospondinSShn 5 °^ 

Bengal politicians and pohtwrnnrm m bot^een 
In the anxious times with which ha^h* h 
deal this correspondence was ona nt 
^fficulties with which bo had 
Bnglisb statesman with nn imn i ^ If an 

affairs were sent to Bennal h of Indian 

minded he might be. wS 

mg directly with thfl i ® Power of correspond- 
bended tbat as years went^„‘?„d' appre- 

nioafcion between polumtl oommu- 

country the result Bengal and tins 

Bsugalfromhomainaf«^i*^L^ administration of 

Government of India Sn 
«='ve any greater danSr ”h“'' 

auger Ug could ffod only one 
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esplaDatiOQ for what had been done A sop had been 
given to a certain faction m Bengal as a recompense 
for the removal of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi 
The key to the position created by his Majesty s 
Government appeared to bo contained m a few lines 
of paragraph 24 in the Government of India s 
despatch of August 25 They said — In the event 
of these far reaching proposals being sanctioned 
by his Majesty s Government as we trust may be 
the case we are of opinion that the presence of his 
Majesty the King Emperor at Delhi would oUer a 
unique opnortumty for a pronouncement of one of 
the most weighty decisions ever taken since tbo 
establishment of British role m India One of the 
most weighty decisions since the establishment of 
British rule m India was to be taken without con 
sultation with a single soul m India outside the 
Viceroy s Couucit and without the adnoo of a single 
public man lu tbis country no matter bow specially 
qualified he might be to give it For the sake of a 
unique opportuaity the Governmont of India and 
His Majesty s Government decided to ignore their 
responsibility to the public m India and at home 
That was the positioo His Majesty s Government 
appear to him so unCortuoatoly to have brought 
about Ho bad not attempted to deal in any detail 
with their sebomo Ho bad endeavoured to limit 
himself to a criticism of the secrecy — the uneousti 
tutional secrecy — with which they had withheld 
from the public all possible consideration of it 
Much as ho regretted tbo nocosaity for this debate 
bo could not see how on public grounds their 
Lordships could justifiably have refrained from any 
discussion of such momootous decisions affecting 
our Indian Empire 
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•was no possibility of a roveraal of Lord Curzon's 
pjictihoo, and ho told him that no Governmonb of 
India could possibly entortam the idea of such a 
thing And now tho declarations of the Govern- 
ment of India, repeated over and over again smoo 
1905, bad been, disowned, with no opportunity for 
any expression of opinion from tba pubho in India 
or at borne Such a pobcy could but depreoiato 
the reputation of British rule in India 

Eeferrmg to the gift of Presidency government 
to Bengal, be said it was a form of government of 
which be was not enamoured He had always 
disliked the power that existed of direct communi- 
eation with the Secretary of State which be did 
nob think conducive to the authority o! the para- 
mount power to India Bengal was full of advanced 
political thought and of pohtical ramifications which 
the greatest Indian expert would find difficulty in 
untavelUog Owing to the great increase of postal 
and telegraph commuoicatioo, it bad now become 
possible for correspondence to be carried on between 
Bengal politicians and politicians in this country. 
In tho anxious times with which he bad had to 
deal this correspondence was one of the greatest 
difficulties with which be bad to deal If an 
English statesman with no knowledge of Indian 
affairs were sent to Bengal however high or broad — 
minded ho might be with the power of correspond- 
ing directly with the Secretary of State he appre- 
hended that as years went on and with the comma 
mcation between political parties in Bengal and this 
country the result would be administration of 
Bengal from borne instead of by the Viceroy and tho 
Government of India than which he could not con- 
ceive any greater danger He could find only one 
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explanation for what bad boon done A sop bad boon 
given to a certain faction in Bengal as a recomponso 
for the removal of tho capital from Calontta to Delhi 
The key to the position croated by his Majesty s 
Government appeared to bo contained m a few lines 
of paragraph 21 m tho Government of India’s 
despatch of August 25, They said — ‘"In tho event 
of theao far reaching proposals boing sanctioned 
by hi3 Majesty's Government, as wo trust may bo 
tho case, we are of opinion that tho prosenoo of his 
Majesty the King Bmperor at Delhi would offer a 
unique opnortimity for a proDouncemout of ono of 
tho most weighty decisions over taken since tho 
establishment of British rule in India ” One of tho 
most weighty decisions smeo the establishment of 
British rule in India was to be taken without eon 
sultation with a single sonl in India outside the 
Viceroy s Council, and without tho advico of a single 
pnbho man in this country no matter bow specially 
qualified be might bo to give it For tho sake of a 
Miqua opportunity the Government of India and 
Hia Majesty s Govornmoot decided to ignore their 
Ksponsibility to tho publio m India and at home 
That was tho position His Uajestj e Government 
appear to him so unfortunately to have brought 
about He had not attempted to deal in any detail 
with their scheme Ho bad endeavoured to limit 
himself to a criticism of the secrecy — the unoonsti 
tutional secrecy — with which they had withheld 
tom the pubho all possible consideration of it 
Much as ha regretted the necessity for this debate, 
he could nob see how on public grounds their 
Lordships could justifiably have refrained from any 
discussion of such momentous decisions affecting 
nut Indian Empire 
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LORD MOBLEY. 

The noble lord who has jusfe sat down said 
that the diacuesion would ha inaffoctual, as the 
motion to the noble earl could produce no result in 
the way of a change of policy At the same time, 
the Government do not for a moment deny that the 
matters involved in the two policies are fairly 
topics for Parliamentary debate lam'bouDdto 
say I think that some parts of the noble earl’s 
speech last mgbt were not all that could have 
been desired from a man of his authority and 
antecedents m Indian policy and history Bor 
Qsample, I think we were all rather surprised, 
and some ot us shocked, that bo should have 
thought it worth while to bring up that story 
about the Indian who had been invested with a 
ribbon and made an offensive romark It is satis 
factory to us to be able to say that that story was 
completely unfounded The noble earl has bean 
misinformed It is untrue, and oven if true. I 
cannot but think that it is the kind of thing that 
on reffection the noble earl had hotter bayo omit 
ted 

Tbo debate this afternoon has lo no way helped 
tho object of the noble carl Wo have bad speaker 
after speaker, four of them, oil adverse to bis views 
and propositions Tho epeechoa of Lord Mac- 
Donnell, a man of special competenco on this subject 
of Lord Harris, Lord Beay.and now Lord Amptbill, 
all doprocated the line taken by tho noble carl, and 
all approved almost without reservation of tbo now 
policy Thera was one exception which was parti- 
cuiaiiy disagroeablo to mo, tho speech of Lord 
Mmto It was particularly disagreeable to mo 
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beowiSQ for fivo ^oars ho and I woro good comrades 
in a rather stormy vojagd It was good of him to 
say someibiDg about mo, and 1 can cordially sa^ tbo 
same of him Ho dwells upon tbo point of what ho 
calls sccroo> Ho thinks there ought to ha\a boon a 
much moro ample discussion beforo tboso resolutions 
were finally adopted Now what does he osaotly 
mean ? He says ' Oh tbero woro Indian antbonties 
ID England who ought to bavo boon consulted , 
there wore lioutcuant goiornors m India who 
ought to bare been consulted ' Wbat would have 
boon gamed b^ asking tboir opinion upon a point 
which depend^ not upon old bistoiy, not upon old 
arguments threshed out but upon tbo present 
actual situation 7 How does my noblo friend suppose 
that any of iho noble lords who have boon Viceroy a 
of India or Gorornors of Prosidenoios could b&TO 
giveu point to questions liko tbo transfer of tbo 
capital from Calcutta to Helbi, which ba^Q been 
beforo the pooplo of India ot&oials and others for 
genoratiOD after generation As for consulting 
beutonont gOToraors I do not wish to say any thing 
disrespectful of thorn but looking back upon co 
operation with m> noble friend 1 am not sure 
that I can recall any particular roTerenco that 
was paid to thorn by mv noblo fnend or m>solf 
Therefore I think that is ratbor a fictitions point 
Thou my noble friend o'^preased a very ad\ersa 
opinion, indeed to Fresideooy gorornmont and he 
made a point that Bengal is tho worst placo in 
which to have a government of that kind and he 
imphod among other reasons because there was 
communication with people in England hly noblo 
friend and I used to differ sometimes He attached 
a good deal more importance to tbo communications 
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with goatlomoQ m tho Houso of Comnioos 
nowepapor editors and so on than I arer did, and I 
suiTorad from thorn muoh more than my noblo friond 
did, bocauso tho rosutt of tbosa communications 
Was a shower of questions to me in the House of 
Commons 

As for partition, thoro was ne^er, so far as I 
rooolloot, any single atom of dissension between my 
noble friend and myself J used to be questioned 
and blamed very muoh by Xiord MacPonnell, for 
example, for not reversing tho partition right away 
t 13 said I did not like the method in which 
partition was carried but there wereotber reasons, 
no what were they? My noble friend was made 
. in Noyamher, I became Secretary of State 

therefore a new Govern 
To ®«1 (Lord Mmto) would 

Govaromon^f *“ Great Britain, and a 

having coma mtn tone and complexion 

nothing shauM h *t was all important that 

auSfor a ln- people m India to 

any graafc that there was going to ba 

another reason— Thera was 
partition having >t would be wrong, 

months or less wron^ °P®ration for six 

reverse an operation fho°fff”f^ to 

had no opportunity of ^tiioh wo had 

There was a third reason Mv upon 

I wore engaged upon a project of ‘‘“d 

That was a project which L ^ Council reform 
groat many peonlo aa rogardod by a 

the oxtromo as opomnn th^?"* “P* in 

taisohiof It was a f ^“ds of 

•1C was a reform for the suocossfnl 
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carryiDg oat of which vre were hound to have with 
us as far as ever we could, the good opinion and 
the fnendl; aid of the Indian Civil Service and of 
Anglo Indian pubho opinion If they had seen 
that wo were going to reverse Lord Cnrzon s policy, 
that we were then going to lannch out on this 
difhcultand arduous vojage, we should have run 
the nsk of having our whole couise and prospects 
seriously damaged Fnendsof my own were very 
angry with me for many months for not taking imme 
diate steps for reversing that pohcy That, if you like, 
would have been a concession to clamour, if we 
had reversed partition m December, 1905 There 
was a well known member of Parliament who wrote 
a letter and said that if they would be teoacions m 
keeping up the clamour they would squeeze me into 
advising my noble friend opposite to give up That 
18 the story of the faiJuro to reverse and if there is 
any charge of loconsistoocv in abstaining from re 
versing paitition u 1906 1907 and onwards and 
now accepting the pohcy which is not a reversal 
bub a m^ificatioQ of the pohcy of partition my 
withers are at all ovants completely un^vTacg 

I ooly going to make ooo or two remarks 
more npon the Coosatational point What is 
exactly the Constitutional point? Lord Salisbury 
said, I bold that tbo Monarchy should scorn to 
bo as httio Constitutional os possible ' I think I 
understand what hs meant but it is a doubtful pro 
position But it u true that wo are now dealing 
with what is undoubtodly delicate Constitutional 
ground A very admirable Constitutional wntcr 
once sold It would create groat surprise if people 
wero told bow many things a Sovereign could do 
without consulting Parliament The Indian sy stem 
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of government is a wntton Constitution resting on 
statutes and instruments, warrants and the liko 
which are as good as atatntM The ultimate responsi 
bility India Government shares beyond all questions 
with the Imperial Government represented by a 
Secretary of State and m the last resort, therefore 
through the Secretary of State by Parliament 
The Cabinet of the day, through a Secretary of 
State has an indefeasible right, within limits laid 
down by law to dictate policy to initiate instructions, 
to reject proposals, to have the last word m every 
question that arises and the first word m every 
question that in their view they think ought to 
arise Thera cannot be any doubt m the mmd 
al any aabla lord that that ts the Snel dootrias 
It has been accepted by everybody, and how 
can you suppose that we should have tendered 
any advice to the Sovereign which would m any 
way have impaired that doctrine? What is the 
Government of India to do ? The Governcaont of 
India and the Homo Government have to regard 
two sots of public opinion obviously — pobho opinion 
m India and public opinion Loro Is it not clear 
that we have satisfied opinion in India ? We do 
know that the step itself and the pohoy including 
the making of tho announcotnent by the King, have 
been received with warm approval in India both 
b) the Anglo Indian olBoials and by* tho Indian 
population Hero is tho announcement of tho 
Majesty — Wo are pleased to anoounco to our 
people that upon tho advico of our Ministors and 
after consultatioo with our Qovornor General in 
Council wo have docidod and so on Is not that 
exactly wbat’tbo Constitution demands ? There has 
beoD a prediction Tho noble oarl has predicted, 
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amoEg other things that the finance will be nearer 
£12,000,000 than £4,0Q0,0(K} I core as much about 
fiaance as I do about any Department m the 
Government ol India X think half of my time was 
spent In remonstrating about discrepancies between 
estimates sent from India and the actual expendi* 
ture when the bills came to be paid. But what 
my noble friend said last night ought I think to 
reassure all thoso who had nervous misgivings 
which I confess in the early stage of these proceed 
mgs I m jself had The pohcy of the Indian Coun 
cils Bill has proved an extraordinary success and 
had mom than realized the hopes of my noble 
friend and myself, and 1 hope that as the predtc 
tioQS with regard to the pohcy of 1909 have been 
realized the misgivmgs that the noble earl 
opposite gave utterance to last nigbt will prove to 
be unfounded 

Earl Carzon — ilay I say one word id reply to 
the noble Viscount, who rebuked me for having 
told a story yesterday ? Perhaps it was rather a 
trivial one and perhaps unworthy of being mention 
cd boro But with regard to my authority for it, 
smee the noble wseount oskod for it explicitly I 
may say that I told the story ou high authority, 
aud not upon gossip, but with permission to use 
m this House and tbo ossarauco that it was absolu 
toly true 

The M^arqooss of Crowo — StiU, on the point of 
this rather unfortonato story may 1 say that I am 
informed that tbo story as told by tbo noble carl 
has been tclcgrapfaod to India in this form, that 
the Personage whom bo reported as having re 
cotvod a high decoration said that it most bo 
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rcgardod as a ropa on T?bicli to bans bimsol/. 
Tbo story bos gono out in tbia form as if tho per* 
sonago in Quostloa actually invostod with 

tho decoration and xsado tho obsorvaUou at tbo 
timo. As told by tbo ooblo lord, tbo story, I sup* 
peso, IS suscoptiblo of that lotorprotntioD altboagb 
1 am quito cortam it was not tbo story tbo uoblo 
oacl intondod to toll I am \OTy sorry that bo thought 
ins story worth toUiog at all4 but as told in that 
form it would moan that an insult of a mostolTcn 
siTo kind was iollictod by this Indian gontloman 
\Mtb reapeot to an Ocdorconforrod by Qis Maiosty, 
and aaturally tbat such a story should bo boliovod 
m India would bo naost unfortuoato from ovory point 
of view , and %sould bo tv gnovous injury to the very 
loyal gootlomau who bos most obviously pointed out 
10 tbo aooodoto by tbo ooblo carl Uy ooblo fnood, 
ihoTfitoio drow attention to tbo fact in order to stato 
that tbo story in tbo form m which it bas boon ro 
poated IS not a truo odo It can Tory easily bo shown 
that It IB impossible that tho story could bo true, 
bocaUBo the particular geDtIomao m question 
although at Delhi, was ill, and was norer luvestod 
with a decoration (Laughter) Tberofore the story 
must obviouely bo uutcoe As I said yesterday, I 
do not know on what authority a casual remark 
supposed to bare been mode by this gentleman 
became the basis for this story, but it is of tbo brst 
importance to controdiot absolutely the form in 
wbiob it has been conToyed to India throngh tbe 
pablio Press , and I baTO no doubt tbat tbe noblo 
earl will be grateful to mo for doing so 

Dari Curnon ■ — I am not responsible for tbe form 
in which it was sent tp India Tbat is really most 
unfair Tbe story as sent out to India is mutilated, 
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erroDeous, and offensive, bnt I have really no 
responsibility for that. I regret, of course, that I 
ever told it, but for tbo oonseQuencos I am not 
responsible. 
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